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CHAPTER IV 

DEMAND 

Ri^fion between Quantity and Price. 

We have studied the relation between the quantity of 
a commodity consumed, or acquired, and the utility or satis- 
faction derived ; we now proceed to study the relation 
between the quantity accpiired and the sacrifice that is 
needed for its acquisition ; in other words, the precise 
relation between quantity and price. 

We have seen that Economics takes account only of 
such desires as are coupled with the capacity and prepared- 
ness to pay for their satisfaction. Hemand therefore is always 
expressed in offers of thin^rs of value (e.g„ money) for other 
Ihings of value. It should be noted that DEMAND for any- 
thing denotes neither the quantity demanded nor the price 
quantitjes which will be demanded or purchased 
it different prices ; it states the relation " between quantity 
ind price ; it is never absolute, but always relative. When 
speaking of demand, we always speak of it as at a price ; 
hus there in no meaning in saying tliat a man demands 
ive seers of wheat, or that his demand for wheat is five 
ieers| nor in saying that demand for wheat in the Punjab 
s not enough to take the whole crop produced in the 
jrovince and hence there is always a surplus of wheat. 
Phe point to be noted is that when wheat is sold at five 
seers to the rupee a man may be prepared to buy only five 
eers of it, since at any time be can afford to spend only 
me rupee on wheat ; but if wheat is sold at ten seers 
D the rupee he may be prepared to purchase much more. 
There is never so much wheat produced in the Punjab, bu|i 
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that, if it were cheap enougfh, the whole of it would not 
consumed ia the province, hence there is little point in 
speaking of a surplus of wheat. One ma^' find at an auction 
sale that when bids start at a low figure there are many 
bidders ; there is very great demand at a low price, but as 
bids go higher and higher, possible purchasers fall out 
and demand decreases. 


Demand Schedule. 

We may now represent the demand from a few renre- 
sentative persons for a commf>dity (e. </., milk) as follows : — 
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This is called a Demand Schedule, and we may plot 
these points on a graph. Along OX we measure the 
quantity demanded and along OY the price per unit ; the 
curves AA', BB' and CC’ represent the demand schedules 
of A, B and C respectively. 

DD' is the combined curve of the total demand of A, 
B, and C. If A. B and 0 are the only purchasers in a 
market then DD' is the Market Demand Curve. 

Law of Demand Price. 

We may now state the Law of Demand Price as 
follows — 

At any given time, 
as the price per unit of a 
commodity falls, the 
quantity demanded ex- 
tends ; conversely as the 
price per unit , rises, the 
quantity demanded con- 
tracts.- The curve shows 
graphically that as the 
price of a commodity 
OuajniUyJtemwmM g^y from PA to P'A 

10 quantity demanded extends from OA to OB- 

ctension and Contraction. 

Observe that price acts as a pressure which, when it is 
oreased, contracts the quantity demanded and when it is 
creased expands demand by releasing the pressure. It 
ly help to keep the idea clear if we always speak of 
anges in quantity demanded due to price as extensiou 
1 contraction, instead of increase and decrease, for thore 
• other kinds of changes in demand, e- j/., due the 
wt of substitutes, changes in fashion, habits and taste, 
rease of utility, etc., which we speak of as inoreasa and 
Tease, or rise and fall, in demand. 
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EUftieity of Demandi 

^The further question, “By how much is the quantity 
demanded extended or contracted by any particular fall or 
rise in price leads us to a consideration of the Elasticity 
of Demand. ) The variations in demand consequent on 
chan {5?es in price depend upon a number of circumstances 
which vary for different commodities of which the following 
are examples. 


First, take a commodity which is considered to be one 
)f the necessaries of life, and for which ^ ^ 

here is no substitute, e,g , salt. ' The de- k 
nand^or^hiaia.im>f6 ordess fixed and is \ 

pot effected very much by changes in ^ \ 

price ; practically every one uses it, whe- y \ ^ 

vher it is sold at a high or low price, and ^ ^ 

consequently even if the price falls from i ‘"i 

to P'A, the quantity demanded will Carrml^m 
a extended only from OA to OB. The demand in such a 
ise is said to be inelastic. 


Secondly take the case of a luxury, bicycles used 

purely for pleasure. HerOi 
even a little fall in price, will 

p induce many more persons to 

buy them ; a fall of price from 
0 A. ^ extends the dem- 

Qa^tmlUy from OA to OB. In this 

jase demand is said to be clastic. 


Thirdly take a commodity 
mch as coffee for whiv^h some 
mbstitute drink may be used. 
Any rise in its price will tend 
to make people take some other 
beverage in place of coffee and 
in. this case also, the demand i§ 
said to be very elastic. 
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Lastly, if the purchasers of any 
commodity are rich people, a small 
chang-e in price will not affect the 
quantity bought very much, i.e., de- 
mand is inelastic, but if the buyers are 
poor, the demand for this same article 
X may be elastic. 

The elasticity of demand for a commodity in a market 
is great or small according as the quantity demanded is ex- 
tended much or little for a given fall in price, and contrac- 
ted much or little for a given rise in price. As we have 
seen, elasticity of demand depends upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as the nature of i 
the commodity, or the demand forj 
it, and on the economic circumstan- 
ces of the consumers. 



The best method of comparing 
the elasticity of demand for various 
commodities is to draw demand 
curves of the commodities, the elas- 
ticity of demand of which it is 
sought to compare. 

The shape of the curve will 
easily give an idea of the elasticity*; 
the flatter the curve, the more elas- 
tic the demand for the commodity ; 
the steeper the curve, the more in- 
elastic the demand. 

Law of Substitution or Equi-margina! Utility. 

We have explained in our treatment of marginal utility 
that people stop the consumption or purchase of an article at 
the point where the marginal utility is just balanced by the 
utility of the marginal payment. At this point, buyers not 
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only balance in their minds the utility of an article against ^ 
the cost, but continually compare the utility of one article 
with that of another. When the expected satisfaction from 
one article falls below a certain level, expenditure is divert- 
ed to a commodity the utility of which is estimated to be 
greater. A housewife does not merely deliberate whether 
she will buy bread and vef^etablew, gfhee and milk, but she 
also decides how much of each .she will purchase. Hare the 
decision depends upon the amount of money she has 
to spend, the prices charged, and also the utility she places 
on the various units of the ditferent articles. She will be 
^rtistiod if, atiiOr the purchase, sh(i has no reason to regret 
that an anna spent on any particular article would have 
brouirht her greater utility than an anna spent on any of the 
others •, then she will have obtained the maximum satisfac- 
tion, as the last anna spent by her on each of the articles 
has brought to her the same amount of satisiaciion. This is 
called the Law of Substitution, or the Law of Equi-margi- 
nal Utility. In the expenditure of a sum of money on two 
or more commodities the total utility will be at its maxi- 
mum, only if the marginal utility in each case is just equal. > 

I 

To show this dia grama tically, let us suppose that we 
have a rupee to spend on two commixbties, say salt and 
sugar. Along OX and we measure units of outlay of | 
money, i*e , annas, and along OY and units of utility ^ 

obtained from the expenditure of an anna in each commo- 
dity. If we draw the diminishing utility curves of each 
commodity, we find ihc* the ninth anna spent on sugar has 
the same marginal utility as the seventh anna spent on^ 
( salt, i e., M. P. The total utility obtained from the expendi - 1 
t ture of a rupee on the salt and sugar is OMPY •+*0''M'P'Y\| 
To show that this will be a maximum only when PM 
P'M' are equal, let us suppose that a purchaser 
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mistake and spends an anna more on salt than he intended ; 
the addition to his utility by the expenditure of the eighth 
anna on salt is PM/^. But now he has only eight annas left 
for sugar. The loss to his utility by the expenditure of one 
anna less on sugar is represented by P*M '/V- The area 
V'Wfg is greater than the areaPM/i/, (the rectangles PM fq 
and being equal) and hence, as the result of the 

extra expenditure on salt the total utility or satisfaction is 
less than it might have been if seven annas had been spent 
on salt and nine annas on sugar. As every ,one desires to 
get the maximum satisfaction out of money spent, we try 
to regulate expenditure so that the marginal utility of every 
article purchased is just equal. 

Inter-Relation of Different Demands. 

Prom what has been said above we can see 
how the demand for one article may affect that of 
another. (Generally, things are demanded in groups ; 
most people get accustomed to a particular standard of 
life and demand things suitable for that standard. A 
college student wants books, suits, shoes, ties, and 
^jjiadtayhe, a bicycle ; a lawyer may want a library^ a motor 
car, m office, and a good house ; a labourer may reqmre| 
food, clothing and tobacco. There seems to be npi 
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suet thing as a demand for a detached article ; things are 
'v^anced as parts of a systematic whole. 

Demand for one article is often closely connected with 
the demand for others ; sometimes we substitute one thing 
for another. If, for example, the price of wheat rises, 
people may use maize as a substitute. The demand 
for one article may stimulate or create a demand for 
another ; thus the demand for motor , cars creates a 
demand for petrol ; or a demand for shoes creates a demand 
for socks. 

Alternative Demand. Goods are said to have an alter- 
native demand when a purchaser has a choice of two or 
more articles. Thus, where one may take either tea or 
coffee, the demand for tea and coiieo is said to be alter- 
native. 

Deiuved Demand. This is a demand for things used in 
making other things, e, g., the demand for hops, malt, etc., 
is derived from the demand for beer. Demand for the 
factors of production is derived from the demand for the 
commodities to be produced. 

Joint Demand. On the other hand, where two or more 
things are wanted together they are said to be in joint 




demand. There is generally a joint demand for shoes and | 
laces ; bottles and corks ; whisky and soda ; carriages and f 
horses ; bread and vegetables. The demand for knives is ^ ^ 
a joint demand for blades and handles; a demand |^V|| 
houses is a joint demand for bricks, mortar, mud, wood and ^ 
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the labour of masons, carpenters, architects, etc., and for 
many other things required in the construction of houses*^ 
CoMPosiTK Dkmani). Many raw materials can be used 
in the production of entirely dillerent final products. Barley 
can be used in making bread or beer ; rubber has a 
large number of uses e, g., tor tyres, shoes, fountain pens, 
tennis balls and road-paving. Most things have more than 
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one possible use to which they "can be put and in such 
cases the demand for the commodity is said to be com- 
posite ; it is really one demand made up of dilferent 
demands. 


Intc 


SUMMARY 


Demand is a relative term expresmnj; the relation between 
quantity imi price; it Ls expressed lu terms ol quantities purchased 
ho'' at given prices. 

A list of the quantities of any commodity purchflsecl at different 
prices is called a Demand Schedule. If a list is prepared of all the 
me purcba^iers in a market, we get the market demand for any commo- 
.* dity at any given time. We can draw a curve to show the relation 
hi between the price and quantity of anv commodity tliat would be 
sold in themaiket at different prices; this gives us the market 
demand curve. 

Law of Demand * - The quantity of any commodity demanded at a 
^ given time varies with changes in price ; with every rise the quantity 
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‘ demwnded is and wlih every fall in price, the qaantitv 

demanded is ex/eiid^rL If it is exlonded or contracted c<*nBiderabiy 
fpr a pven use or fall in priice, demand h said to he elastic ; while it 
itis extended or contracted only a little, the demand is said to be 
inelastic. (Tenerally demand is inelastic tor riecessHnes and elastic 
for a commodity with different uses and for commodities havings 
substitutes ; for rich people it is more inelastic than for poor people. 
Elasticity of Demand can be comjiared by drawing: the demand carves 
and by compannii; their vshape. 

Things are generally demanded in groups. Wliere either one 
thing or anotli^r mav he demanded, the demand issaid to he Alterna- 
tive ; where twm or more things are demanded together the demand 
is doint, while if one thing is demandiMl for several purposes, th<‘. 
demand for it is said to be Composite, fn purchasing ddferent 
commodities w^e ti y to regulate our expenditure so es to the 
maximum total satisfaction from our outlay, and so purchase egery 
coinraoditv up to the point where its marginal utility is jiut eiiual to 
that of any other thing we buy. This is called the Law of Substitu- 
tion or Jhqui-maiginal Utility. 

Questions and Exercises 

1. \'Vhat is Demand ? Examine the followmg statements 

{i) A ’s Demand for wheat is greater tlian B's 

(fO A rich man's demand is always greater than that of a 
j)Oor man’s, 

{Hi) Tlie total demand for this book last year was b,000 copies. 

iiv) Lahore's demand for pure milk is much greater than the 
supply. 

(v) The jtotal demand for wheat in a village is less than the 
total supply. 

ivi) My demand for milk at jiresenl is ten seers, 

2. Draw a market demand curve for maiigoes on a particular 
vlay in an Indian village. 

8, SiiOAV graphically, that iii tlie expenditure of a sum of money 
on two or more commodities, tli© total utility will be at a maximum 
only when the marginal utilities are just equal, 

4. Prove that even fair garobbng involves an economic loss. 

5. Draw a curve .showing the elasticity of demand for rupeetu 
Do you notice any peculiarity ? 

6. Why does the Elasticity of Demand for any commodity vary 
with different prices ? 

7. Compare the Elasticity of demand of a rich man, a poor 
man and a man of moderate means respectively, for the following 
commodities 

(a) gutter, ib) (e) ^jowar^ (d) motor cars, («)/milk, 

{fj potatoes^ (o) tea, 7?n^ Tigare ttM 

"8. 'Explain: (a) Eli^^ve demand, (ft) Demand Schedule. 

{P, [/. 1934) 

9. What do you understand by the terms Extension and 
Contraction of Demaiid ? Why are the terms used m preference to 
increase and decrease ? Are any other words also used to ilenote 
changes in demand ? 
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10, Give iBstance.'^ of commodities, the demand for which varies 
at difterent times ot the day, and explain why these differences 
occur. How would you denote such changes in demand by means of 
a graph ? 

11. If you had an income of Ks. lOd a month how would you 
arrange j^our expenditure ? How much of it woiihl you save ? 

12 Explain the relation between the Law of Demand, Diminish- 
ing Utility and Substitution ? 

13. What are the uses of graphs m Economics ? 

14. Explain briefly Joint Demand, and illustrate it with an exam- 

ple. How will the price of the hockey balls be affected jf Uie supply 
of the hockey sticks increases ? Is the principle of joint demand of 
any importance m the theory of Distribution ? (P. U. 1933) 

15. What do you understand by Elasticity of Demand ? Show 

that (dasbicity of demand is low for necessaries, modeiately high for 
comforts and very high lor luxuries > (P. U 1937) 

With reference to elasticity why do salt, tea and motor-cars 
diiler ? (P. U, 

16. Sta^-e the Law of Demand and point out the difference 

between Individual Demand and Market Demand. What are the 
limitations of the Law of Demand ? (P. U 1935 ) 

17 Enunciate the Law of Demand and point out its relation to 
the Law of Diminishing Utility. (P. U 19JS) 



CHAPTER V 

VALUE AND WEALTH 


Economic Terms. 

AVe now proceed to discuss the related 'problems of 
value and wealth, but before doin^r so a word or two should 
be said about the question of the terms used by writers on 
Economics. Other sciences have special sets of words of 
their own, and there is therefore nothing peculiar in the fact 
that economists give a particular meaning to certain words 
in regular use. Many students of Botany> for instance, 
know how many terms they have to learn and remember. 
In the study of Economics, terms are employed which are 
al«o used in everyday life, but a special meaning is often 
given to them. One of the first things to do then, in our 
study, IS to be careful to see that we unde^'stand the exact 
meanings of the words used. Many mistakes are made 
because this precaution has not been observed and much 
time and energy have been wasted in attacking what was 
believed to be the teaching of economists, who were quite 
innocent of the ideas assumed by their vilifiers ; often^, 
they were tr^^ing to convey something entirely different,, 
That is one of the difficulties of a study which has to da^. 
with everyday alfairs, hence we should be quite sure of our| 
definitions. | 

Meaning of Value in Economics, ] 

One of the words frequently used is ‘'Value’^ which, in! 
ordinary everyday speech, is used as synonymous 
“Worth.” If we want a nail and find one which is brokeni 
we say that it is #orth nothing, that it is valueless. Vahr^ 
or worth thus implies usefulness or utility, but the 
thing may have great value in the eyes of one person ancf 
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none in the eye«; of another. Compare, for instance, the 
value of liquor to a heavy drinker, with its value to a 
total abstainer who is not a trader in such beverages. 
Some men may value health more than riches ; others 
may value (‘haracter or reli^ifion more than health ; 
one may value a g'lft from a friend so much that one may 
not be prepared to part with it at any cost ; a stick may be 
of ^reat value to a blind man. Any thin to which a man 
attaches any importance has value for liim. 

In Economics, however, we do not use the word value 
in such a wide sense ; utility is the term used which corres- 
ponds to the common use v>f the wor 1 value. Some writers 
use the phrase, *value-in-use’ or ‘subjective value’ to express 
this particular idea but the use of such a phrase very often 
leads to unnecessary and conlusiujr complications. The 
term value in Economics has a more limited meaning than 
It has in everyday speech : only fho^e thin^r^ are re<?arded 
as havinji* value, the worth of which can be estimated in 
terms of money, because Economics treats of those social 
phenomena in which the strength of the motive can be 
measured by money. 

Some thincfs which a particmlar person prizes hiprhly 
may have no value when they are thrown on the market. 
Li|?ht and air and sunshine, whi(ih are useful for every- 
body, have no value in a market because they are free ^ifts 
of nature and can ^?enerally be obtaineil without payment. 
No economic problems arise about, such thing’s and therefore, 
no matter how much may bo the utility or usefulness or 
worth of these things, Lr?., although they have utility or the 
quantity of usefulness, they are not regarded as having a 
value in E(‘onomics. People from crowded cities will, how- 
ever, sometimes pay to get sunshine ^nd fresh air and th^^n 
those things have an economic value, Similarly.a stick which 
may be very valuable to a blind man may have little value 
in the market, since all stick buyers are not blind. On the 
other hand articles specially intended for display and show 
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(fitich diamonds), have little real worth, but command 
^reat value in a market. 

Definition of Value. 

Value is the estimate we put upon utility, or a unit of 
utility, because it ha^s a power (and according: to such 
power) of affording: satisfaction. It is different from utility, 
which is pleasure itself, but value is the decree with which 
we want it, or the sacrifice we are prepared to make rather 
than gfo without the pleasure. Value is the measure of utility 
in terms of other g:oods\ it is the powder which an article 
has of commanding: other g:oods in exchang:e for it, or the 
purchasing: power of a ‘gfood’ in the market Anything: that 
can be boug:ht and sold has value, and under modern condi- 
tions value is measured in money. When expressed thus, 
in terms of money, it is called “Price/^ One may, for in* 
stance, g:et a book in return for ten seers of wheat, or for a 
week ^8 labour, or for five rupees, or for five vseers of wheat 
and half a week’s labour. Each of these is the value of the 
book, but five rupeesi or the value expressed in terms of 
money, is spoken of as the price of the book. 

Valuk Implies a Compaiuson. Value is a term 
relative to the market. It does not mean the subjective 
worth of a thing; to its owner, but the objective money, 
or g:oodB, or services which a possible purchaser will 
give for it ; there is no value apart from a market. 
If a Robinson Crusoe living on a lonely island produces 
everything for himself, no problems of exchange arise 
and no questions of a alue and price exist ; although 
the canoe he builds may have great utility for him, the 
economist says it has no value, unless there is a possible 
purchaser. If in a village each family were to produce all 
the things it needed for itself there would be no problems 
of value. Although an agriculturist raises food grains foi*^ 
domestic consumption, the produce from the farm goes tmt 
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in payment of the wages of the village ofificers, menials and 
artisans. How much is to be paid tor the services of each ? 
Are the services of the blacksmith worth more than those 
of the potter ? These are the problems of value. Those agri- 
culturists who produce much more than is required for 
their family needs and can place their surplus product on 
the market are much better off than those who have only 
just sufficient for their needs : with the money obtained for 
the surplus the owners may purchase other comforts and 
luxuries of life. 

Wealth. 

Another word closely related to value, which the 
economist uses in rather a special way is Wealth. Ordinarily, 
when we speak of a person’s wealth, we think of his houses, 
carriages, jewels, gold and silver. For the economist the 
word means not only these things, but also many more, 
while a philosopher would give a much wider meaning to 
the term wealth ; he would include character, health, love, 
joy, and even life itself in the category of wealth. Elcono- 
mists, for purposes of precision in scientific study, have to 
give a more restricted meaning to the term and they use 
the word wealth as the correlative of value. Anything 
which can be brought, or sold, or exchanged for something 
else is wealth. When an economist says that a cap is wealth, 
but air is not, he does not mean that the cap is more useful 
than air— -all that he means to say is that people are prepar- 
ed to pay something for the cap, but nothing for air, since 
the latter can usually be had in unlimited quantities free of 
cost. 

Attributes of Wealth. 

Now what is it that gives value to goods ? Why are 
some goods wealth and others not ? In the first place no 
one is prepared to pay for aithing which has no utility and, 
the greater the satisfaction one desires from a *goo(J,* the 
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more one is prepared to pay for it/ As we have seen, any 
particular article may have utility for one man but none for 
another, and also the same thing: may possess utility, or not, 
according to the time and place at which it is available. In 
order, however, that someone will be prepared to pay for, 
or purchase, a ‘good’ it is necessary that it shall possess 
some Utility. 

Secondly no one will give anything of value in ex- 
change for something which can be obtained free. No man 
will pay money, or give labour, in order to possess a certain 
quantity of sunlight and air except under very special 
circumstances. Thus a ‘good’ in order to be wealth, should 
be limited relatively to the demand for it. Scarcity is the 
earmark of value and, therefore, of wealth. 

Thirdly, to possess value, an article should not only be 
limited in quantity but also it should be capable of being 
transferred from one person to another. No one will give 
anything in exchange for an object, the utility of which he 
can j)rovide for himself, or for others whom he wishes to 
please. Thus, a good character may be useful as well as 
scarce, but it cannot be transferred from one person to an- 
other ; it cannot be purchased and so it is not wealth. Simi- 
larly the skill of a carpenter, or the learning of an advo- 
cate, or the knowledge of a doctor, cannot be transferred, 
and are noT> their wealth ; the skilled labour of the car- 
penter, the pleading of the advocate and the advice of a 
doctor, however, can be sold for a monetary reward and 
therefore, are wealth. Transferability here means the 
capacity of having owner^ip, which may be passed to 
another, but does not imply portability from one place to 
another. Land is transferable in this sense though it can- 
not be carried from place to place. 

We have seen then that a commodity in order to 
possess value or wealth must be useful, transferable and 
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limited in quantity. It ^is sometimes stated that a fourth 
condition must be fulfilled, that it must be the result 
of labour or sacrifice. Perhaps some amount of labour is 
necessary in order to obtain wealth, though it may be only 
the picking of strawberries or the lifting of a diamond from 
the ground. Land, though a gift of nature, has to be 
cleared and fashioned and made productive, but the labour 
of producing such commodities is mostly negligible and 
the value is incommensurate with the labour spent 
Perhaps this fourth condition may be disregarded, since 
it narrows down and limits too much the scope of the 
definition of wealth. 

Classification of Goods. 

Goods may be classified as fiee or economic, but we 
have seen that the former are not wealth, as wealth con- 
sists of economic goods only, which may be furtlier divided 
as materia] and non-material. The former are such things 
as food, clothes, and shelter, or the benefits which may 
accrue to a man from things, such as copyrights and toll 
charges. Non-material goods are subjective, they include 
a man^s capabilities and attributes as well as such intangi- 
ble items as goodwill,’^ 

Individual Wealth. 


The wealth of a pe rs on consist s of material^ belo nging s 

I'roleasor Cuapmaii classified goods as toUovvs - 

( XraTisferable- 

/ Material 


table, 


Qoods 


External 


( Internal 


Personal 

or 

lion-material 


Personal 


“book, 

I bread, etc. (1) 

( Nou-ti aasferable— sunlight, 
air, climate (2) 

^Transferable — goodwill of a 
business (3) 


Non-transferable— 'SO much of - 
a business connection as 
cannot be sold because it 
is attached to a particular 
person (4) 

Non-trctnsferable, e, g,, good 
character, ability, etc. 
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such as money, suits; bread and^books, non-material ex- 
changeable such as the goodwill of his business and 
his share of those exchangeable goods which belong to 
him in common with others, e. g., the roads, post officei?, 
museums etc. There is a tendency to include also industrial 
qualities, such as the skill of a carpenter, as part of 
individual wealth. They may be called Personal wealth 
but the general term “wealth’’ should be confined to ’ts 
narrower use* From the above-mentioned things, the debts 
he owes must be deducted. 

National Wealth. 

The wealth of a nation^ or National Wealth, consists 
of the aggregate of the wealth of the individuals who 
constitute tlio nation. In calculating the aggregate, care 
should be taken that no item is included twice, i.e„ debts 
due from one member to another of the same community 
must bo excluded. 

National wealth includes : — 

(t) Material public property such as railways, publie 
buildings, roads, parks etc. 

(ii) Such free goods as useful rivers, harbours, a good 
climate etc. The Ganges is a pait of the wealth of India ; 
so are the climate and scenery of Switzerland and Kashmir. 
A broken coasi-Kne with its good natural harbours, m 
part of the wealth of England. 

National Income. 

The idea of National Income is closely allied to that of 
wealth. It is the wealth a nation produces during a 
particular period of time, say a year, a month, or what- 
ever may be the given unit. Professor Marshall defines 
it as the “net aggregate of commodities, material and 
immaterial, including services of all kinds, which thft 
labour and capital of a country, acting on its natorai 
resources, annually produced’ The annual income of am 
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Ifcgrriculturist consists of the gross produce of his land 
during the year, minus the wages ol any labourers he may 
employ, the rent, the revenue and rates paid by him, the 
costs of renewal of implements, cattle purchases and 
upkeep, cost of seed and marketing.* His wealth at any time 
is the value of his land, cattle, plough and other imple- 
ments, grain, house and clothes, 2. c , ail things he owns, 
minus his debts, (The debts are, unfortunately, very 
important in the case of Indian agriculturists.) Wealth is 
a fund ; income a flow.f 


SUMMARY 

The term Value in liCononiics has a narrower meaning than it 
has in eveiydav lanj:uH 4 re \\hpre its oxdiriHi s U'^e is synon>nions \Mth 
the word Utility. Value intaiis the pov\ei uhi(h a ‘gooii’ has ot 
coiiimandin^ other thini;^ lu exchange tor it , e^viut^ssed m teuus of 
money it is called Price. 

"Wealth also has a diflerent meariuig in Ikn^nornics fioni its ordi- 
nary usage, It means goods or things tliat possess value. 


* The annual gloss income per acre ot stone holdings in the 
Punjab in Pldi-dd, as gi\eii m “hairu Accounts ui the Furijah" 
(a publication of the Boaid ot E( onomic Impiu^ > W'as Rs 
Alter deducting Rs, 2’i-14-r) as the expeiniituie. which consisted oi 
land rev emu* and water lates (lh%h upher]>, ol bullocks ed 

(b%), hai vesting charges { V% ). im^dements (d%), Kamms {'2' <>). win- 
nowing cliaiges (1%), and misceilHiieous (IV*) the net income is 
Be. 20-H 9. 

The following statement taken irom Farm Accounts of 1934-3o 
allows the mcome pei acre oi holdings in the Punjah iroiu 19iBto 
1937 


Year 


G ross 

income 

Uxpemliture 

Net 

income 



Ks. 

« . 

P- 

Rs 

a 

]> 

IN 

. a. 

P« 

192S~ 

-29 

63 

8 

1 

30 

15 

9 

32 

8 

4 

19.9- 

-:30 

r>i 

11 

11 

31 

10 

8 

JU 

1 

3 

1910- 

■U 

31 

4 

3 

32 

0 

11 

7 

13 

4 

19 U- 

-&2 

31 

h 

U 

19 

8 

9 

11 

U 

2 

19 ii- 

dll 

41 

2 

3 

22 

14 

6 

20 

3 

9 

1935- 

-34 

33 

5 

7 

21 

9 

4 

11 

12 

3 

1934- 


38 

2 

1 

21 

1 

6 

17 

0 

7 

1930“ 

-37 

40 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 



41 

8 

U 

24 

14 

5 

27 

12 

9 


fWe may also speak of Cosmopolitan Wealth, or the w^ealth of 
the world as a whole. This includes the sum of the wealth of all 
the nations (deducting debts due'by one nation to another) and such 
tree goods as form part of the world^s wealth, e the ocean. 
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value and wealtb 

In order to possess value and to be wealtb a ‘ ^^ood ’ must 
possess : 

{a) Utility, (6) Scarcity, (c) Transferability. 

Goods may be classified as free and economic, material and non- 
material. 

Individual wealth consists only of external, material, transfer- 
able ^oods and the external, personal, transferable goods of an 
individual. 

National wealth consists of the aggregate of the wealth of the 
individuals, plus public goods and such tree goods as rivers, climate, 
etc. It 18 a fund. 

National Income is the wealth produced m a nation by its people 
working on iIn natural resources within a certain pertod of time. It 
IS wealth considered as a flow rather than as a fund. Just as a river 
flows out of a lake, so income ifows out of a nation’s wealth. 

Queition* and Hxerctse* 

1. “We give you full value for >our money.’’ What is the 
meaning of ‘"value’' in this advertisement ? How does it di0*er from 
the meaning of tlie w’oril value in Economics ? 

2. “ There is no wealth but life.”— (Rudkin), Explain. 

d. What IS the meaning of wealth in Economics ? Does the ia^t 
that wealtli has a iiai row er mennmg in Economics mean that the 
latter is necessarily a science with aiiairow’ outlook ? 

4. What IS the connection lietween wfjaltb and value ? 

5. Which of the following are wealth —A rupee, a diamond, 
love, happiness, music, a goo<l character, health, a book, whiskj^, a 
({UHck medicine, doctor's advice, a servant’s w'ork, a paper currency 
note, goodwill of a business, air, the ftost office, tlie Himalayas, the 
poetry of Kahdas, Buddhistic architecture, a museiiUi, the Opani&h- 
udas, the ser mon of a missionary. 

6. What IS the relation between wealth and income ? “National 
inr ome is a better test of national iirospenty than national wealth. 
Explain. 

7. Can you find the value of an agriculturist’s land froti^ itn 
annual produce ? How would you find the value of India’s agri- 
cultural land ? 

8 If a I?s. 100 .share of an Indian company sells today at 
Rs. tOO, vvduit IS the appioximate rate of dividend the company is 
paying ? 

9. If a company wuth a paid-up share capital of 5 laks, consis- 
ting of fully paul share.s of Ns 300 each, is paying a dividend of 
12 per cent., at wdiat price would you he prepared to purchase its 
shares ? 

10. Make a list of the things which constitute the wealtb of an 
average Indian agriculturist. What is its total value ? What is his 
total annual income and what relation has his income to his wealth ? 

11. Study the sources of income of ten different men in your 
town or village, and show whether those with much wealth have also 
a large income or not. Wliat classes of people have large incomes 
without much wealth ? 



CHAPTER Vr 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

The end of all production is consumption and it is part 
of the business of the economist to enquire whether an 
increase in the quantity of groods produced has led to an 
increase in the consumption hy the different classes in a 
country. National prosperity depends not only on the 
larrowth of national income but aNo on the way in which it 
is spent* If the national dividend is douhle<l, but all the 
increase is in the hands of a few people, then probably ' 
there will be no increase in the economic weli-bein^ of the 
people as a whole. The higrhest economic welfare of the 
greatest number should be the aim of all work, and how to 
secure this desired state for the groat inaioritv should lie 
the chief concern of every one seeking the public good. It 
does not make mu-)h difference to a riedi man if his income 
increases from ten thousand to eleven thousand rupees a 
month but it does mean a great <lifference to a poor man 
if his income increases from ten to eleven rupees a 
month. The marginal utility of money is greater to the 
poor than to the rich, and the economic welfare of a 
country can be said to have increased only if and when the 
consumption of every class of tlie community, and espe** 
cially of the poorer classes, increases, Tiie kind and quality, 
of the thing consumed should be taken into consideration 
when welfare is the objective ; an increase in the cou'* 
sumption of liquor, cigarettes and tea at the cost, sajq of 
gfiee and milk, can hardly be said to be a sign of greater 
prosperity. 

But what is our test of quality ? We have said before 
that, to an economist, even liquor is a ‘good/ Our test 
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therefore is not the moral value of thiag:s ; we have to 
judgre the quality of consumption from the effect it has on 
the efficiency of man for wealth production. If the effect 
of consumin^j: goods such as butter and milk is increased 
by redusing say, the consumption of tea and cigarettes, then 
the use of the former is to be preferred, and (the economist 
would say) should be encouraged in order to secure the best 
economic results, Fi'om this point of view goods may be 
divided into necessaries, comforts and luxuries. 

Necessaries. 

An article, the consumption of which increases the 
productive efficiency of the consumor, and the deprivation 
of which materially decreases his efficiency, may be con- 
sidered as a necessary. Some goods are so necessary for our 
livelihood, that not only our efficiency, but our very exis* 
fence depends on them : deprivation of them means 
starvation. Cheap food, a little rice, a few yards of cheap 
cotton cloth and a mud cottage, seem to be all that are 
absolutely necessary for an average south Indian peasant. In 
order, however, that people should be healthy and strong 
and able to work hard, their food should be rich enough to 
impart the vitality that their tasks require. They should 
have clothes suited to their position in life, good sanitary 
dwellings, opportunities for medical treatment and for the 
education of their children. All workers should have food 
which provides them with nourishment, e.gr., handworkers 
with that which strengthen the muscles. Such things are 
called the necessaries of efficiency. 

There are certain things which may not add to a man’s 
efficiency and yet their consumption is considered 
essential by him that if he were deprived of them his e]®- 
ciency would be reduced very considerably. It may be that 
the consumption of the particular thing has simply growa 
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into a habit with him, or that it is regrarded as essential by 
the customs of the class of the community to which he 
^ belongs. Thus a man who is addicted to smoking may feel 
^eepy if he does not get his Tiuqqa, a certain amount of 
expenditure on ceremonies is regarded as so necessary by 
the rules of the castes, or baradaries, among Hindus that 
a member of that community may feel very “smalT^ in his 
own estimation, and in that of his friends, if he cannot afford 
to follow the usual practice* These may be called conven- 
tional necessaries. 

Comforts. 

Comforts are those which add something to the effici- 
ency of a labourer but ,to a lesser degree than their cost- 
They add something to productive power but they must 
be distinguished from the necessaries of efficiency ; e,g., an 
electric fan, or silk suits in summer ; may be comforts for 
lawyers, professors or merchants, a clerk getting thirty 
rupees a month who goes to office in a bus may be able to 
save some time and it may also be comfort for him. Such 
things add to efficiency but perhaps not so much as 
their cost. 

It is very easy to keep body and soul together by tak- 
ing rough and simple food, but a man cannot become tho- 
roughly efficient unless he eats something more than this : 
e.g,, if ghee and milk are added they are likely to make a 
man more efficient. The people of a country as a whole 
should be able to procure not only the necessary things 
for efficiency but also comforts and some luxuries, A 
nation whose people are deprived of comforts is in a 
disadvantageous position in competing with others in 
liliciency and so comforts must be supplied in some 
measure, to all in the interest of the welfare of the 
country. 
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Laxuiies, ' I 

If a labourer in the fields wears silk suits, or a black- ' 
smith at his work wears ties and collars, or a clerk goes : 
to office in a taxi, they are using things which are neither' 
necessaries nor comforts, but luxuries ; the ‘‘consamption^* 
of such goods is not necessary, it does not add to efficiency. 
If the above mentioned people were deprived of such 
things they would not reduce, but might improve, tiieir 
efficiency. Consumption of harmful luxuries may detract 
from a man’s efficiency and this can generally be regarded 
as misdirected and wasteful consumption. 

It is argued, that, so long as there are workmen who^ 
cannot get even the bare necessaries of life, people have 
no right to spend money on comforts, and still less on 
luxuries ; that the productive eilort which goes to produce! 
articles of luxury would be better spent in producing 
necessaries for thh poor. This might secure more justice 
but, it may be argued, that, if a rich man were not given 
the choice to spend his money as he liked, and his super-' 
fluous wealth were taken away from him to be distributee 
among the poor, then he might cease to work hard, no' 
caring to earn more than was necessary for him. Luxurier 
may serve as an incentive to hard work and saving;’ 
So, the difference between necessaries, comforts anc 
luxuries is only relative : what is a luxury for om 
person may be a necessity for another. A motor-car may 
necessary for a busy doctor going round to see his patient^ 
but will be a luxury for a clerk for his journey eaci^ 
day to the office. Higher education may be necessary fa^ 
certain professions but is a luxury for labourers. Further 
what is luxury at one time may be a necessity at another! 
sugar and kerosene oil were regarded as articles of luxur; 
in Indian villages only about a generation ago, W 
now they are becoming articles of everyday use. On th 
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i other hand, ghee and niillv, which were the necessaries of 

I the past are becoming the luxuries of to-day. 

^ Standard of Living. 

^ We have studied the inter-relation between demands, 
and we know that a man’s demand for goods does not 
necessaidly depend on his^ own tastes and liking alone ; 
ha often insists on getting things which he is accustomed 
to using and consuming a 3 cording to his habits, circum- 
stances, education, taste and environment. A young man 
leaving a school and joining a college in a university town, 
often thinks he must live according to a certain standard 
of life and will insist on a particular kind of di63t, a num- 
ber of fashionable suits, a tennis racket or hockey stick, 
shoes, books, perhaps a few cinema “shows’^ a month, or 
a bicycle. Having got used to these particular comforts, 
when he leaves the college he attempts to live up to that 
standard (or a higher, if possible) as it would be unpleasant 
for him to forego such things. AVe usually come to regard 
a certain amount of expenditure, or a particular scale of 
living, or a certain standard of necessaries, comforts and 
luxuries as indispensable to us ; <?, g., a man may prefer not 
to marry rather tJian reduce his standard of living. The 
scale of comforts and necessaries which he thinks indis- 
pensable to maintain his health and happiness may make 
a man undergo the required sacrifice, e lie may marry 
late, or work for long hours, and this desire to keep up a 
certain standard is a great force in production. A man’s 
standard of living is not therefore a question of individual 
or personal concern entirely, but is a matter of great 
social importance ; it has convsiderable influence on the 
industrial efficiency of a country and on the progress and 
development of the people as a whole. 

To find out the real prosperity or otherwise of a nation, 
k study of the private budgets of representative families, 
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havingr different standards of living, is necessary. A student 
will do well to investigate for himself the conditions 
of some families in his neighbourhood and on the result .1 
of his inquiry> prepare the actual budgets of such families. 
These will probably reveal to him some interesting and 
instructive facts. One of the first to adopt this method of 
stody was the German, Engels, living in England, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. After a careful study of 
the family budgets of different classes of people he laid 
\^ddwn the following important propositions'^ about con- 
^sumption : — 

" 1* The less the income of a family the greater will be 
the proportion spent on food, 

2. Percentages of expenses iiicurred on clothing, rent, 
light and fuel are very nearly the same in all cases. 


3. The greater the income, the higher the proportion 
spent on education, health and luxuries. 

4. The higher the income, the more diversified is the 
expenditure. 

No attempt has been made to classify the people of 
India into well-marked groups for the purposes of such a ; 
study. The late Major Jack of Bengal was perhaps the first 
man to publish the result of a study of the income and ex- 
penditure of the inhabitants of a village. Dr. Harold Mann , 
studied the condition of some villages in the Deccan and 
various people have recently studied the conditions of ^ 
many villages in tlie Punjab ; t but generalization about t 

^ Th<"se Hrp sometimes called EngeFs Laws of Consumption <jr ? 
Laws of Family Expenditure. , 

f Family Budgets,” a publication of tbe Punjab Board of Econo- , 
inic Enquiry, shows that cl oiuestio expenditure Dj^r adult male unit 
m Lyallpur District (Punjab; m 1936-^17 was Es. 75 01. Tbe main item 
of expenditure were food (59 per cent.), dress (18 per centj, travelling ^ 
(5 per cent.), religion (J per cent.), social (1 per cent.), med cm^ t2 per ^ 
cent.), light (1 per cent.), anaiisements and luxures (2 per cent.), j 
eduation (1 per cent.), housing (I per cent.), and miscellaneous , 
(B per cent). Of the food, wheat accounted for 37 air cent, milk and , 
milk products 42 per cent., sugar 8 per cent., rice 2 per cent., meat I 
per cent,, pulses 1 per cent., vegetables 2 per cent., fruit 2 per cent,, 
maize 1 per cent, salt 0 4 pe rcent, and miscellaneous 4 pei? cent * 
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standards of livingr in India must be made with great ci 
tion. The more closely the subject is studied the more 
will be realised that there is not one, but many, standar 
of living in this vast country inhabited by people of diffi 
ent classes, races, and religions. India is predominant 
an agricultural country and conditions of life in rural Ind 
are very different from those obtaining in urban are? 
Statistics of consumption in towns throw little light on th 
of villages " 

The life of an Indian cultivator is of a simple kind. I 
the northern and central part of the country bread mad 
from hajra, jmjoar, or wheat, in some cases accompanied b 
small quantities of vegetables and pulses, forms the usns 
rnealf ; in East and South India rice is substituted for hajm 

* The Bombay Labour Office has carried out two family budgi 
inquiries for working classes m Bombay City, the results of which wei 
puphsbed in 1923 and 1935 respectively. Similar mqu’nes have also bee 
conducted in Ahmadabad, Sholapur, Nagpur, Jubbulpur and Rangooi 
The figures as given below are not strictly comparative owing to difference 
lu the items included in the different groups, but they nevertheless serv 
to show the variations id the distribution of expenditure in a general way 


Fereentage Distribution of Expenditure, 


Croups 

Bombav 

Abmad- 

abad 

1 

Sholapur j 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

pur 

1 

1 Rangooi 


1932-33 

1935 36 

1925 I 

1927 

1027 

1928 

Food 

46.60 

49.31 

49.25 

64.10 

66.00 

52.7 

Fuel 8c light 

7.11 

1 6.65 

9.60 

9.62 

7.95 

5.2 

Clothing 

7 73 

' 9.12 

11.86 

10,70 

10.86 

10,6 

Bouse-rent 

12 81 

10.97 

6.27 

1.92 

1.44 

13.9 

Misc. i 

26,73 

23.95 

23.02 

13.66 

13.76 

17.6 

Total ... 

lO.OUO 

lOO.CO 1 

1 too 00 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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jawar and wheat. The food is mostly prepared from inferior 
kinds of food g:rains, with little or no ghee, and is, in many 
cases, insufficient in quantity and very deficient in nourish- 
ment. Clothing is rough and cheap and the houses have 
mud walls with thatched roofs. A few trinkets and holi- 
day clothes constitute all the luxuries known to the people. 
Poverty and need are evident on all sides among the 
village people of rural India. The Indian villager is un- 
derfed, ill-clothed and improperly and unhealthily ^lioused. 
Few of the poor possess land of their own and rural 
labourers hardly make a living wage for their very low 
standard of living ; live stock and poultry are generally 
poor in breed, poorly kept, unproductive and often a positive 
loss ; agricultural implements and cultivation methods are 
exceedingly- primitive ; certain religious and social customs 
and uneconomic traditions definitely accentuate the dis- 
tress of the country and retard its rise out of its poverty ; 
health conditions give Indians the lowest expectancy of 
life of any people in the world— less than 26 years — and 
education reaches only a small percentage of the people. 
The standard of living of the vast majority of the Indian 
cultivators is extremely low; almost all their income is 
spent on the bare necessaries of life, but with the growth 
of economic prosperity and the contact of India with the 
rest of the world, the standard of living shows some signs 
of general improvement. The fact that the standard oi 
living of an average Indian worker is much lower than 
that of the workers of the advanced industrial countries 
may be seen from the fact that Indian labourers who have 
migrated to such countries are generally content with 
lower wages than the native workers. This leads to what 
is thought to be unfair competition and for this reason some 
countries have enacted laws prohibiting the immigration 
mA settling of unskilled Indian labourers in those countries. 
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expenditure was incurred on the followingr items, and in 


the proportion given below : 

Per cent. 

Pood ... BO 

Clothing ... .. 9 

Fuel and Lighting ... 6 

House rent ... 4 

Miscellaneous ... 6 

Total ... 75 


The remaining fourth is spent on education, marriages, 
travelling, religious ceremonies andp ay merit of debt and 
interest. The Department of Industries under the auspices 
of the Board of Economic Inquiry publishes monthly in the 
Punjab Government Gazettes the cost of living index 
numbers of urban working classes for five centres, Lahore, 
Multan, Ludhiana, Sialkot and Rohtak. The average prices 
of the quinquennium ending 3 1st Decf3mber 1935 have 
been taken as the base period and the progressive indices 
are worked out for subsequent periods. The following 
weights have been assigned after ascertaining the 
importance of various items under different groups at 
different stations. 
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1. Food Articles : 



Sialkot 

Ludhuna 

Rohtak 

Lahore 

Multan 

Bice 

13 

3 

10 

10 

16 

Wheat and atta 

40 

30 

30 

45 

41 

Maize 

8 

15 

8 

6 

6 

Jowar 

3 

8 

4 

4 

3 

Bajra 

5 

13 

17 

‘5 

6 

Gram 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

Arhar 

f) 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Masar 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

ITrd 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

Mung: 

2 

5 

2 

2 

6 

Gur 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Su^ar 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Salt 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Meat 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ililk 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Gnioris 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chillies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ghee 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


2 . Fuel and Lighting : 


Fire wood 

83 

Coal 

2 

Kerosine oil 

23 

Matches 

2 

Total 

... 100 

Clothing : 


Ohaddar 

20 

Dhoti 

... 20 

Blanket 

6 

Shirting 

25 

Long cloth 

... 15 

Muslin 

14 

Total 

... 100 
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4. 

House rent : 

... 100 

6. 

Miscellaneous. 



Cigarettes 

17 


Tobacco 

60 


Soap 

16 


Oil 

8 


Total 

... 100 


The Director of Land Records, Punjab i^'sues a forfc- 
Bigfhtly statement showing the retail prices of food (Trains 
and salt, etc., in different mandis. Students may make similar 
attempts to collect prices and work out indices on the lines 
of the tables shown below. 

Methods of Working Index Numbers : Table 1 shows 
the retail monthly prices ot articles consumed by people m 
Lahore, The Base price is the average of 5 years. 
Table 2 shows index numbers of indivuinal articles which 
are obtained by simple arithmetical calculations. Then by 
multiplying the index ot each item by the weight and 
dividing the total by 100 group index numbers are obtained. 
The general index is calculated by multiplying the^ group 
index by the proportionate percentage expenditure under 
each group and dividing the total by 75. Table 3 shows cost 
ot living index numbers at a number of places in India and 
also abroad. 
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60il 


Rural, 

The Board of Economic ln(5uiry also keeps systematio 
records of articles consumed by a number of zammdar 
families at several places. By the application of Atwater’s 
scale of Adult Male Units* tlie e'jcpenditure per male unit 
in the rural areas is worked out. The following: table shows 
expenditure per adult male unit as ascertained bjjr thu 
observation of expenditure of a number of families in" a 
village in Lvallpur District 

Expenditure per Adult Male unit 


Fcr 



19S2-3 

1933-4 

1934-6 

1935-6 

1936 7 

1937-5 

ceat 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks 

age. 

Food 

4592 

57*69 

40 (il 

4^ 21 

43*82 

43 67 

• 4 

Drees 

14*76 

12 72 

U .31 

15*49 

13 37 

0 26 


Housing 

C 40 

0 2:> 

0 50 

0 n 

U‘50 

0 71 

*»» 

Lighting 

0.P3 

0*93 

0(,4 

0 72 

0 74 

146 

1 

Meclicines 

071 

0^78 

1 29 

1 

1 K3 

2.7t> 

2 

TrHvelling 

4 25 

4 tb 

2 59 

4 58 

3 51 

0 02 

4 

tcliication 

0 10 

0 21 

0 07 

6 35 

0 52 

2*03 

10 

Keligion 

X‘02 

1 90 

1 58 

3 9 

233 

1 05 

3 

Social 

ObO 

1 52 

0 94 

2 16 

6 66 

1 5a 

« a 

Amusements 

1 16 

0 64 

ri5 

1*29 

1*15 


a 

Miscellaneous ... 

1 33 

D43 

1 73 

175 

2 37 

0*06 

*•* 

Fuel 


... 

... 

... 

2.88 

♦4*46 

? 

Total 

71*38 

77 61 

62*48 

76 05 

73*6^ 

67 61 

100 


Food is the most Important item and more than half 
of the total expenditure was incuired under this heading* 
The following table shows the weight and value of Tarious 
articles of food consumed by the villagers. 


♦Atwater*? scale of Adult Male units. 


Age in years. 

Equivalent Adult Male un 
Mai® Leraale. 

Adult over 16 

10 

08 

15 to 16 

0*9 

0 8 

13 to 14 

0 8 

0,7 

12 

or 

0*6 

10 to ll 

0 6 

06 

6 to 0 

/la. A 

0 5 

.V A 

0*3 

A-A 
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^ Ootail* of Expenditure per Adult Male unit on Food. 


^ Aitioles of Food. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rs. 

Peroedtage. 

1. 

Wheat 

6‘41 mds. 

1771 

41 

.2. 

Maize 

0 4 «rs, 

U'03 

» * • A 

. 8 . 

Milk 

7*69 mds. 

17*15 

39 

4 . 

Sugar 

21 0 srs. 

2*67 

6 

5 . 

Eice 

6*8 srs. 

084 

2 

'6. 

Meat 

j‘3 srs. 

0*61 

1 

7 . 

Pulses 

4 2 srs. 

0*39 

1 

8. 

"Vegetables 


1*29 

3 

9. 

Fruits ... 

... 

0*84 

2 

10. 

Salt 

2*7 srs. 

0*17 

• •• 

11. 

Miscellaueous 

•«% 

2*17 

6 


Total 


43 67 

100 
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STANDARD Of LIVINC* 


SUMMAE^^? • 

1 

The economist is concerned %itli <?enera| welfare ta slmwn in Aa i 
quality and quantity of the things consumed by a people. | ^ 

Goods may be (a) necessanes* if tbeir consumption 
efficiency by more than their cost ; (6) comforts, if they add to elhciebcy, 1 
but in a lesser amount than their cost ; (c) luxuries^ if they neithetadd to, ? 
nor detract from, efficiency. * 

“Necessaries*' may be essential for existence, or for <*fficiency, J 
or they may be simply conventional necessaries. Few people will deny } 
that everv member ot a community must be provided with neceiisaries 
and even with some comforts. 

People, however, condemn the consumption of luxuries on the 
following grounds 

(t) That all expenditure on them is '"wasteful, and encouragement ^ 
of the use of such articles diverts the productive resources of a nation. 

(?t) No one has a right to spend lavishly so long as there are any 
people who do not get even the bare necessaries ol life. 

On the other hand it is argued that a certain amount of expenditure 
on luxuries is justified on the ground that then consumption acts as a very 
strong stimulus to production and pro\ ides a motive for saving; that if 
each one has not the right to spend bis money in whatever way he chooses^ 
then there would be less incentive to production and hence little progress. 
Luxuries are said to prcx-ide an incentive to economic progress. 

A certain amount of necessaries, comforts and luxuries, may be « 
desirable for a particular class of people who arc so accustomed to their ^ 
consumption that they have come to regard that scale of living as , 
indispensable for them This is called the standard of living for that class 
For an average Indian cultivator the standard is %ery low and this reacts J 
most unfavourably on the productive efficienc> of the people. 

Engels studied the consumption of different classes of people m [ 
England and discovered that ft?) most of the expenditure of the poorer t 
classes is on fond ; h) the percentage of expenditure on clothing is about | 
the same in all classes : (c) the expenses on education^ health, and ^ 
luxuries increase as incomes rise. i 

Quettiont and Exercises. 

1, Select an Indian village and prepare the budgets of a dozen J 

difierent families ; as far as possible select representative families from all 
classes of the people. From a study of these budgets give average | 
annual income of a cultivator, his wealth, the value of his capital, extent f 
ot debt, average savings, and the percentage of expenditure on food, cloth- | 
ing, education, ceremonies, tobacco, travel, comforts and luxuries, | 

2. Prepare the budgets of a (a) cook, (I/) sweeper, (c) cleric, (d) I 

shopkeeper, (e) barber and {f) a c.ipenter, in your town or village. J 

3 What is a Standard of Living; ? How does it differ from a Standard J 
of Life ? 

4. Indian labourers are not permitted to .settle in some countries oo 
the ground that their standard of living is low ? How can you justify th*« I 
inhibition ? What are the arguments against this practice ? 

5. (a) 'What is a necessary for one may be a luxury for another,’ J 
(b; ‘Necessaries for all before luxuries for a few/ (o) ‘The necessaries of ^ 
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past have become the luxuries of to-day and the luxuries of the past have 
become the necessaries of to day/ (6/) ‘All expenditure on non-necessaries 
le waste/ Explain and discuss these statements. 

How do you differentiate between (a) tbinps necessary for 
efliciency, and (6) comforts ? What are conventional necessaries? Cive 
examples of such consumed by village folk in India. 

7. What are Engels’ laws ? What is the connection between these 
and the Law of Diminishing Utility ? Do they apply to India ? 

8. Why is the standard of living of an Indian woiker so low ? What 
i« its effect on (a) the population of the country; (A) happiness of the 
workers; (c) production of wealth ; (d) wages of the workers ; {e) character 
of the people ; and if) capital of the country ? 

9. Draw a rough sketch of your family budget. Which of the items 

in the budget will you class as neres^anes, comforts and luxuries and why ? 
Redraw your budget pointing out the variation in the amount spent on 
various items assuming a 10 per cent cut in the income. (P. U, 19H4) 

10. Clearly distinguish between necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
and enunciate :be principles that should govern an expenditure on them 

(P. r/. i936) 
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SECTION II 

SUPPLY OR PRODUCTION 

CHAPTER VII 

PRODUCTION 

fX 

Production— Ordinary Use of the Term. 

In common speech we use the woi-d production in a 
rather loose way. Sometimes we speak only of the people 
who are engraged in the extractive industries such an 
farmers, miners, and quarrymen, as producers, at other 
times, we include also artisans and manufacturers. Again 
W’e speak of an agriculturist producing wheat, of a tailor 
making clothes, of a cobbler making shoes. We 
frequently leave clerks, traders, transport workers and 
bankers out of the category of picducers, as well as 
lawyers, musicians, actors and similar professional 
people. The common use of the word .production is 
defective ; it is far too vague from a scientific point of 
view. It does not give an adequate idea of the exact 
nature of production. Is it the creation of new matter ? Is 
it the making of something material ? Does a tailor really* 
make clothes, or a farmer create wheat, or a miner make 
coal or gold ? The exact scope of production is not defined. 
Does it include those services which produce material 
wealth, cr the work of traders, or the services of lawyers 
and soldiers ? 

Production in Economics. 

To understand exactly the nature of production we 
must bear in mind an important fact which is often 
overlooked, viz., that man cannot create new matter ; 
probably he can create nothing new except ideas. Neither 
the farmer nor the artisan can add one atom to the existing 
material of the earth, yet they are called producers beoause 

8 $ 
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they increase onr supply of economic utilities. Production 
means the creation of utility by the application of physical 
and mental powers to nature. Man^s work consists not in 
©reating: new matter, but in so fashioning:, shaping, altering, 
preserving, and transporting matter as to make undesirable 
things desirable, or less desirable things more desirable. 

The act of production can be reduced then to the 
following operations : (a) changing the form of things ; (6) 
changing their places ; and (c) retaining them until such 
time as they are wanted. In other words, production adds 
form, time or place utilities to the materials of nature. The 
farmer who grows cotton, the worker in the ginning factory, 
the cloth weaver, the transport worker and the merchant 
who employs them, are all producers. 

Industrial Occupations. 

According to the above defijiition of production a 
farmer, a blacksmith, a cart driver, a bania, a doctor and 
a lawyer are all equally producers. There are, however, 
distinct differences in the nature of the work performed 
by each and we may divide industrial processes into the 
following separate industries 

(i) Extractive^--in which raw materials are extracted 
from nature, i.e-, from the earth, the sea, and the air, e g,, 
farming, rubber-growing, mining, fishing, obtaining gases 
from the atmosphere and power from the wind. # , 

(u) Manufactui'ing-’the making or ehangiiig raw 
materials and some partly-manufactured goods into finished 
commodities, e.g., weaving, lacquer and glass work, pottery, 
etc. 

(iit) Transport — railways, ships, motors and trams with 
the clerical, managerial and manual occupations necessarily 
involved in such undertakings. 

* Professor Carver calls these the primary industries and all other 
classes secondary industries. 
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(it?) lyistTibutivs'^thB functions of thoso who arri^ngQ 
for th© distribution of the goods, (as distinct from their 
transport), among those who desire them e,g , commercial 
travellers, commission agents, advertising experts and 
I shop-keepers. 

I iv) Banking and /nsurancc— Services of this kind 

l‘ increase the efficiency of production and make possible the 
growth and development of commerce and industry on an 
extensive scale. There is usually a long interval between 
the first stages of production and the time when an article 
finds its way finally to the consumer who destroys its 
utility. During this time all production has to be financed, 
e,g., the Punjab cotton grower cannot wait for the cash on 
his cotton crop until the Bengal or Japanese peasant buys 
a d/ioti made from the cotton ; and even before the cottorji 
was grown the agriculturist required seeds and numerous 
other things for his use* Someone has to finance production, 
j e., bankers are necessarjq and, also in order to avoid the 
big risks involved, insurance is desirable. 

(vi) Direct Services io Consumers and TMic Services — 
Under these are included the services of the doctor, teacher, 
lawyer, and domestic servant ; the work of civil servants, 
local government officials and policemen. 

Agents of Production — Land and Labour. 

Land and Labour are the two primary factors of pro* 
duefion* How much a nation can produce will depend 
primarily upon these two things. First, upon its physical 
and geographical position : that is, how rich is its land in 
plants, food, minerals, forests and power ; how favourable 
is its climate, and how well it is situated for trad© and 
transport. Secondly, upon its people ; that is, upon how i 
energetic, how wise and how well-trained they are ; in | 
other words, how they are able, and willing to make use of | 
their natural resources. | 
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Capital. 

Then there is a third factor. Nature and man, or land, 
and labour, are the two fundamental agrents of production 
yet with thejse alone man cannot progfress very far. W© 
cannot look back to any time in history when man had not 
some tools or implements to aid him in the work of pro- 
duction. This history of human progfress has, in fact, been 
written in terms of the kind of tools used by the people. 
In an archmolog^ical museum one may see the rou^h stone 
implements of the earliest Aryans ; the men who lived in 
what is called the Stone Ag:e. Later, implements made of 
bronze and iron replaced those of stone. Without the 
aid of tools man can pioduce but little ; how much gfraas 
can a mail cut in a day without a reaping: hook ? 
How much p:rain can a field labourer reap in a day, without 
a sickle? How many fish can a man catch daily without 
a net or line ? Further, by how much would the output 
of a man increase if the reaping: hook were replaced by a 
grass-cutting machine, the sickle by a harvesting machine, 
and the sharp-edged stick by a well-woven net ? 

For all these things man had to wait. Pie had first to 
make the tools and the machines, and in order to make 
these he had to postpone his immediate consumption. If 
the man cutting the grass spends all the incmme from his 
day^s work on food, clothes, and tobacco, he will have 
nothing left with which to purchase the reaping hook. 
But if he saves one pice a day from his tobacco, at the end 
of sixteen days he has the four annas necessary to purchase 
a hook. His foresight and saving enable him to increase 
his production and capacity for output and also bis enjoy- 
ment of life. Machines and implements are a form of 
wealth, which can be utilized to produce further wealth ; 
the eoonomists call them Capital, and this is the third 
factor in production. 
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Organization. 

We hav 0 now to consider a fourth factor in production, 

». <?., Organization, or Enterprise. It is a matter of .everyday 
observation that wealth is not produced by each family for 
its own needs, but that production is usually undertaken 
for a market. The cotton grown in a village may not be 
used entirely in that place but sold in a mandi and from 
thence be carried to a factory, probably in some far-off 
place. The factory is mo-^t likelv a large industrial 
undertaking, which requires much capital and many men 
to organize and control it. The producer of cloth may not 
perform a single operation himself, but seeks to supply 
the wants of people in many lands, far and near ; he takes 
the risks of production and controls and organizes its 
machinery. Business organization and enterprise thus 
appear as a distinct and independent factor of production. 
Efficiency of the Agents of Production 

To satisfy the increasing wants of growing populations 
we must have additional productiou and be able to get 
things more cheaply. One of the fundaniental requireii|ents 
of abundant production is that the factors in it must bo 
efficient, VIZ., have the abilir.y to achieve much, with com- 
paratively little effort. All the factors of production call j 
be developed and improved ; even land can be made more ^ 
efficient. Any discovery of Sfoienee which makes natural 
resources supply the wants of man more bounteously is an f 
improvement, as it is an increase in the efficiency of the 5 
land factor. Labour improves by means of proper training h 
and suitable education, as well as by sound and healthy ^ 
growth in numbers. Capital is increased by whatever coa~ , 
duces to a greater volume of savings and their judioiouit | 
use ; it is also improved by the application of inventive I 
ability to create better tools, improved machines and less 
wasteful methods of production. The main cause of growth 
in its efficiency is the birth of new ideas and the adoption 
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of new devices for the b^etter utilization of what nature has 
put at man’s disposal ; this growth is also dependent on 
‘education. The factor of management, like that of labour, 
18 capable of indefinite improvement by conscious training. 
In most respects it resembles labour, but for clarity of 
discussion it is better to consider it separately and in the 
following chapters the conditions necessary for the growth 
‘and efficiency of each factor will be discussed. 


SUMMARY 

Production as ordinarily understood means the creation of new matter, 
but scientifically examined, no producer, not even the farmer can create 
matter. Prcduciion in Economics means the creation of utilities by the 
application of man’s physical and mental powers to nature. 

The processes of production are various and may be divided into the 
following industrial occupations : — 

{n) Extractive. 

(h) Manufacturing. 

(r) Transport. * 

id) Distributive. 

(e) Banking and Insurance. 
if) Direct Services to Consumers. 

(y) Public Services. 

The Agents of production are : — 

fa) Land ; {b) Labour ; (c) Capital : and (d) Organix:ation. Man and 
Nature ar<f the two fundamental agents. Capital, though a derived factor, 
has always played an important part in production. Organization has grow® 
in importance since production has been done for a la^’ge market in which 
there IS risk and responsibility, in the planning and organization of the 
other factors of production. 

The wealth of a nation depends on the efficiency of these factors, 
which can be improved. 

Questions and Exercises 

L What is capital ? Is it productive ? 

2. What is meant by saying that land and Capital arc the factors 
of productioti, while labour is the only agent of production. 

H Escimate the relative importance of man and nature in production, 
with special reference to Indian conditions. Which of the two do you 
regard as more fundamental and why ? (P, U. 1937.) 

4. Examine the view that capital is not an independent factor of 
production. 

b. Are the following workers producers ?— Musician, thief, station 
master, coolie, carpenter, painter, student, a student who amOpes his fellow 
atudents by playing upon bis flute, manufacturer of liquor, quack physician, 
lawyer, a clever thug. 

6. What is the basis of the Indian caste sj'stem ? In what ways is 
the modern division of society into occupations d ifferent from the caste 
f^stem ? 



/ CHAPTER fill 

LAND-THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PRODUCTION 
What is Land ? 

The term Land, as used in Economics, is not used to 
indicate merely the surface of the ground, but it includes 
all the materials and forces which nature provides freely 
for man's aid on land, in water and air ; Ugfht, heat and 
energy. It includes all the things which are the free gifts 
of nature and which cannot be created by man at will as 
their supply, quality as well as quantity is absolutely fixed 
by nature. 

Land in this wide sense is the basic item in the wealth 
of a nation. The Himalayas with their immense forest 
products, fine grandeur and beautiful scenery, and potential 
sources of water power are no small item in the wealth of 
India. The distinguishing feature of land from all other things 
is that the latter can be increased or decreased almost at 
will; this is not possible with the supply of laud. The timber 
cut from the forests is wealth, but it is not the same kind of 
wealth as land, because tlio supply can be, to some extent, 
adjusted to our needs, but the length of the Himalayas 
cannot be increased. There is little outward dilFerence 
between the bricks that are prepared from the clay soil 
dug from the land, and the land itself from which they are 
obtained ; to an economist, however, the difference is great 
We can increase the supply of bricks according to the 
demand, but we cannot add one c^bic inch to the existing 
supply of land in the country except a little by reclamation, ' 
Land is not the product of man's activity but is nature's I 
product ; it is the part which nature plays in production. j 
Man and Nature tn Production. 

Man is the active, and nature the passive m 

production, A nation’s geographical situation oanaot fee | 

i 
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©hanged bufc the habits of tho people may be altered. By 
reason of their energy and wisdom, some nations have 
grown rich and great in the midst of very poor natural 
surroundings, others have grown poor in the midst of a 
rich environment for lack of the necessary foresight and 
activity. ‘‘It is man who harnesses air and water and 
electricity to drive his machines. He entraps the warmth 
of the sun to meet his physical needs and make possible 
his industry ; from the soil he draws forth its nutriment 
in the form of food and raw material, nature’s vast store- 
house provides minerals for his furnaces, and jewels to 
please his eyes, while on the surface of land and sea, even 
indeed in the air, also, nature provides space whereon and 
in which he may live and work, directing her forces to 
minister to his need and to satisfy his pleasure.^’ 

People in countries such as some parts of Scotland, 
find themselves in the midst of dreary surroundings ; the 
land is craggy moorland, or bog, barren of crops 
hardly able to supply food for a few slieep, yet the people 
of that countr.v are better fed and clothed than»the people 
even in those distriets in India where the soils have long 
been noted for their fertility. The people of d5ritain have 
made good use of their broken coast line, and of their coal 
and iron deposits. By their energy, initiative and co-opera- 
tion with the people of other lands they have secured the 
food products which their land did not provide. Denmark 
with its infertile soil and practically no mineral resources, 
was one of the poorest cotintries in the world at one time, 
but now she is one of the riehest lands ; her butter, cheese, 
eggs, poultry and other animal products are highly valued. 
Much of this is due to the introduction of oo-Operative 
societies and the system of education, but these things 
would have been of little use, or may have been started 

♦ ‘^Elements of Economics” by S. E, Thomas. 
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it not been for the energy and initiative of the people, i 

Effect of Nature on Production. v 

In spite of this we must remember, however, that land 
is the base on which any industrial system is constructed ; | 
natural constituents play an important role in national i 
production. | 

le llifiLiKF. This has been said to be “the geographer’s J 
starting point,”**' This is to a large extent true and especially j 
of that branch of geography with which we are concernea, ' 
viz,, its relation to Economics. The relief of the land, i*e,, 1 
whether hilly or flat, mountains or plains, is important, as ^ 
this to a large extent determines the kind of climate, which ! 
in turn determines the kind and quantity of the vegetation ! 
by which all live. The surface features, such as mountains, ^ 
valleys, rivers, nlains and forests, tend to determine the j 
economic life of the people of a country. The Himalayas ^ 
not only provide forests, animal*^, scenery, rain, sources of | 
rivers, and water power for Nortlierii India but also protect < 
the plains from the dry, cold winds of Tibet ; thair slopes \ 
provide facilities for irrigation; and they shut ofi India | 
from the world for a long time. The plains make possible | 
easy and rapid moans of communication. Their vastness | 
and the height of the mountains in India have imbued the \ 
people with an awe of nature and tended to make them j 
unduly dependent on its forces ; their genius has been ^ 
turned inwards and made them philosophic in thought and | 
temperament. On the other hand, the smallness of their | 
country has helped to make the British people practical in | 
action and soienlific in outlook. Natural and physical I 
handicaps have taught them to contend against the forces | 
of nature and to obtain a mastery over them, ! 

2, Climatk. This has a very great influeno© on 
vegetation. All of us have to live on the products of the | 
soil — animals as well as men; hence the imporfeanco Of | 
* “Modern Geography,” by Br. Marion Newbiggin* I 
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veg’etation ; on it depends not only our very existence but 
also tlie efficiency of labour. Tropical countries have 
ft^^nerally a luxuriant vegretation, but their people are not 
usually active and energfetic ; on the other hand, in the 
countries of the temperate zone and other reg^ions where 
nature is not very bountiful, the human factor is usually 
more virile and enterprisincr. It is notan accident that 
the most productive and prosperous peoples in the world 
to-dajr are to bo found in the North Temperate Zone where 
the climate is favourable to en^^rg^y and activity for most of 
the year. The vegretahle products of a country depend 
upon its climate ; and it follows then that the animal 
products are also conditioned by the climate, since the 
animals in turn are largrely dependent on the kind of food 
they are able to obtain. Little can be grown in hot deserts 
except dates, or anything at all in the tundras of the extreme 
north, except mosses and lichens. Climate also influences 
industrial products and each region has its distinctive 
products : e,g„ the cotton industry has prospered in Bombay 
partly because of the moist climate ; the cinema film 
industry requires a clear sky, good weather and beautiful 
scenery, and hence it has flourished in California, where 
these climatic conditions prevail. Climate influences the 
character as well as the occupations of a people ; an Eskimo 
living in icy regions cannot be a farmer, but he can be a 
hunter and a fisherman ; the Indian with his vast plains 
and hot sun will be primarily an agriculturist 

% The I? a infill. Rainfall is chiefly dependent on 
the land relief, and its effects are most easily noticeable in 
a country such as India where the fate of the agriculturists 
still depends on the Monsoon : a failure of which in any 
year brings famine. The harvests— the Kharif and the 
correspond with the two periodical visits of the 
IfonsooM and the finances of the country are so intimately 
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bonnd up with the snccesfi or fsilute of the crops, that the 
In^iian Budget has been called a **^amb]e in rain/^ Though 
man can provide against scarcity of rain by irrigation, and 
can even regfulate and increase the supply of rain by 
afforestation, yet even these depend upon natural facilities. 
Canals cannot be buil^ in an undalatinjr country, nor forests 
planted in a rainless desert 

4. Soil, The vegfetadon of a country al«o depends 
upon the richness and fertility of the soil. Different crops 
require varied soil-4, the properties of which have 'Ifejeen 
regarded ^afenerally as nafunil and indestryetible. Scientific 
progress, however, has shown us that man can prepare the 
soil chemically, mechanicallv and bioloj^ioally, for whatever 
crop he intends to i 2 :row, Mechanicallv, the soil miNt be 
so far yioldinjr that the fine roots of plants can make 
their way freely into the earth, and yet it must be firm 
enoiiprh to ^ive them a g:ood liold. Roil must have 
inorg'anic elements such as oxy^rea and silicon which 
plants can easily assimilate. Biolog*ically tho .soil 
requires bacteria, which, by their action on the air and 
soil, prepare nitrates and phosphoric acid, which are very 
important plant foo(K\ Some areas in Germany which were 
formerly barren have become splendid agricultural lands 
throujsrh a supply of artificial bacteria. Thouffh man cap 
do so much be cannot alter the space relations of the ; 
he cannot carry the desert soil of Rajputaiia and fix it in a 
rainy area in Bengal ; there are limitations to man’s efforts 
to improve the soil. 

6. Coast Link. As has just been sugfgrested, the coast 
line of the British Isles has helped , to make its people a 
seafaringr race and thus to obtain supremacy in the 
oorilmerce of the world, and especially in the international 
transport of goods. On the other hand, the regular coasts 
line of India and the deficiency of good harbours ha® beoa 
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a great handicap in the^development of the trade of the 
country. The lack of natural harbours has, however, been 
to some extent overcome by the construction of artificial 
harbours such as the one at Vizagapatam, but works of 
that kind require huge amounts of capital, and the necessary 
expense is tremendous compared with those countries where 
natural harbours are available at little cost, 

6, Situation. The position of a country relatively to 
other countries greatly atlects its commercial possibilities. 
India holds an important position on the main route from 
Europe to the Par-East and it has also a central situation 
in the Europe-Asia land mass. The constriKjtion of the 
Suez Canal opened up vast opportunities for trade and 
commerce between the Eastern and AVeslern countries. It 
also Ihroiight India much nearer to all tlie countiies ot 
Europe. 

Conclusion. 

In a modern industrialized country there is a tendency 
to under-rate the part played by laud in production. The 
primary position of nature is apt to be forgotten, but it 
mixst be borne in mind that even in the most advanced 
countries, nature furnivlies man with materials and power. 
In England, though trade and manufacture predominate, 
these depend on the proximity of coal and iron, the indented 
character of the coast, the presence of navigable rivers, a 
temperate climate affecting the efficiency of labour, the 
moisture of the air and fertility of the soil, as well as on 
the countr,\’s position in the centre of the world, on a great 
ocean rout<‘ and near the continent of Europe. In India 
there seems to be, on the part of the people, an unmistakable 
tendency to exaggerate the influence of natural conditions. 
Having heard of imagiimry descriptions of the fabulous 
wealth of India people are apt to over-estimate the ultural 
resources of the country. No doubt India has rich, extensive, 
fertile plains, a variety of climate and vegetation, iuexhausii- 
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ble sources of water power, a fair stock of mineral 
resources, and huRe forests. But it should not be forgotten 
that tbe supply of Cioal lu tlie country i.s not only relatively 
small, but is also of poor quality, the coast line is generally 
regular, most rivers are not navigable and the climate in 
many parts is not very favourable for vegetation. Nor .sbtmld 
we exaggerate the good influence of climate and ike 
bounty of nature on labour ; tliev may tend to make people 
inactive and lacking in eneigy, although training, education 
and discipline may overcome these defects. 


SUiUMAltY 

Tho term Land in Kcoiiomics mf^ans not only the ‘snifpce of fh 0 
i^ronnd bub all tlio inateriaU <iinJ foices uhiub natuiP fieplv for 

man’s aid. 'J ho (list ieatuin of land lioni othpr j^oods is 
tiiat Its Rupply 18 absolutplv fixed by nature ; man cannot iuciease 
It at will. 

Natuie’s pait m production is fun4 inier tab Althouffb ifc the 
jiassive, and man tlip active aireut, no piofluc ion is possible without 
land, and the phs^Kal featUKS of a coi nirv have an unpoitant 
bi^arins; on its production, its indiistiies, and the occupation ol 
the people 

1. Belief affects chtriafp and tlmrelore the trade and industries; 
it also influences the outlook of the fieople. 

Lb Climate not onlv <lRtt^nnines the*\ f^iretation of a country, but 
aLo to a lrtrii;e d(-‘giee. it‘- indu-stne-s. It his also a great influcnofe 
on the cliuractir and efticiency ol the pople. 

3. Riinfall has a gieat influence on the prosperity^ or othe^wife'e 
of HgrKultural countries. 

4. Soils largely determine the kind of a nation’s products. 

5. Coast line is of iiiiuh importance in the developrrent of 
maritime ])iit Hints. 

6 . Situation, relatively to other coimti*6s, affects a country’® 
trade. 

Msnv nainral obstacle^ can be overcome bv scientific prngre««, 
education, traimns: and d'scipline, bur tlie nituial resourc'^s of ft 
country have genernlly a <let< i mining influence ou its tiade-, 
commerce ami mdnstnes, 

Questions and Exercises. 

1 What is the staple food of the imople of (aUhe Fnnjah, (ft) 
Bengal, tt) Madras, (d) Scotland, (<?) Tibet? Give reasons in eacli 
case, 

% Why are there more cotton tmlls in Bombay than in Calcatfrft 
and more jute mills in Calcutta than m Bombay ? 
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8, Why are there not many sailors among Indians ? 

4, Name the harbour^ of India, Is it posMble to create new 
harbours ? Describe any such project of which you have read. 

6. How^do the people of Scotland get their wheat when their 
land does not produce it ? 

6. What is the best climate and soil for the production of 
yrool f Wheie do you find such soils and climate in India ? 

7. What is the mam occupation of the people of India and 
why ? 

8. What is land ? How does it differ from o|her factors of 
production and otlier fonns of wealth ? 

9. Is land wealth ? How do you find its value ? 

10. How can you improve the quality of soils ? 

11. Has any remedy been found to combat the vagaries ot 
Monsoon in India ? 

12. How does rainfall affect the trade of India ? 

IH, What is a famine ? How is it caused? Can you suggest 
any remedies ? 

14. Is it true that the Indian labourer cannot work as hard as 
a European worker ? Give reasons for ^ our answer. 

16. What 18 civilization ? In wdiat way have the physical 
features of India given rise to a different civilization from that of the, 
European coimtrits ? 

16. Is man or nature more important in production ? 

17. §how the importance of scientific progrebS on the efficiency 
of the natural factors lu production. 

18. What would be the effect on the economic life of India of 
the following 

(а) Non-existence of the Himalayas, 

(б) Shutting up t|^e Suez Canal, ^ 

(c) Building of a continental railway line from Turkey to 

Afs:haai8tan 

(d) Destruction of forests m the country. 

{«) Use of more hydro-electric power, 

(/) Greater development of aviation in India, 



CHAPTER IX 

MAIN FEATURES OF INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 

The fundamental influence of physical features on the 
economic life of every country need not be laboured further; 
as has been stated, .they largely determine the products of a 
country, the density and distribution of population and the 
occupations of the people. India is no exception to this 
general and fundamental fact. 

Area and Population. 

The first point to notice about India is the vastness of 
its area and the variety of its physical features. The country 
covers over 1,800,000 square miles ; its length from north 
to south is 2,000 miles and from east to west 2,500 miles. 

It has a land frontier of approximately 6,000 miles and a 
coast line of 6,000 miles. This vast territory had a population 
of 353 millions in 1931 or about one-fifth of the whole hunaaU. 
race.’' The population of India exceeds that of Europe with- 
out Russia, and is nearly three times that of the United States 
of America ; the United Pro'^aces and associated States 
have as many inhabitants as the British Isles ; Bengal and 
its associated States the same; Bihar and Orissa have as many 
as Prance, and the Punjab has the same number as Spain, 
For more than twenty centuries theGangetic Plain has had 
a dense agricultural population and it now numbers about 
125 million people, approximately the same as the Unite, d ^ 
States. India contains people of many of the great races 
of mankind, who speak many distinct languages and profess 
a great variety of religious beliefs. With huge mount ains. 


Xdl; “'-“I 

population wai 338 millions in 1931, 
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extensive plains and wide table lands, India has every kind 
of climate, and almost every variety of animal, vegretable 
and mineral product. Political divisions and snbdivisions 
have been extremely numerous in the past and are still of 
great importance. There are many difficulties, there- 
fore, in attempting to discuss as a whole the economic 
problems of so vast and varied an area as India. It forms, 
however, one of the most clearly marked geographical 
units in the world aud a number of forces are at work 
which make it reasonable to suppose that India is an 
economic unit, at least in the making. 

Location. 

The country occupies a very favourable situation from 
an economic point of view as it stands almost at the centre 
of the Eastern hemisphere ; trade routes radiate in all 
directions to Europe, Africa, Australia, China and Japan. 
Of late, plans have also been suggested to open connections 
with the throuph land routes of the Europe-Asiatio 
continent, but so far these have not materialised. 

Land and 8ea Boundaries. India is bounded on 
almost all sides by natural barriers. The high ranges of 
the Himalayas on the nortl^^he Hindukush and Suleiman 
ranges on the north-west, cut it off from the of Asia. 
The sea boundaries are the Bay of Bengal on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. 

Coast line. As just mentioned, the coast line is about 
6, (XX) miles long, but there is a marked deficiency of 
natural harbours. On the west coast almost the only 
harbours worth the name are Bombay, Karachi and Goa. 
The east coast is surf-ridden and the mouths of the rivers 
become easily choked with sand ; there ai^ no natural 
indentations. The construction of sea-walls at enormous 
expense has greatly improved the position of Madras 
as the only seaport of importance on that coast, and the 
construction of a new artificial harbour at Vissagapatam 
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hft» showa the possibilities of overeominir the difficulties 
aiisicgg: from the absence ^ indentations. The project was ^ 
first formulated by the Bengal Nagpur Railway Ootapany, 
but the Government of India later decided to develop 
the place under its direct control and Vizagapatam has 
been declared to be a major port. The scheme for the 
construction and development of the harbour will W 
carried out by progressive stages according to the demands 
of trade, and the first stage has been completed. Ships 
started using the harbour in October, 193d, and the official 
opening by His Excellency the Viceroy took place on the 
19th December, of the same year. At present, ships enter 
and leave the harbour at day time only and pilotage is 
compulsory, but the port supplies a much-needed outlet 
for the products of Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, 
Hyderabad State anl the northern part of Madras 
Presidency. It exports cotton, hides, skins and tanning 
materials ; it also aftords a very good site for a naval 
station for the defence of the east coast of India. 

Calcutta has a well-situated harbour but it requires 
constant dredging. CbittagOng to the east of the Ganges 
and Brahmputra, exports tea from Assam and jute from 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly six-sevenths of India’s foreign 
trade is confined to the four ports of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Karachi. 

Kathiawar and Travancors Ports. 

The contrast of the trade of the Kathiawar ports, imppr- 
tant of which are Bhavnagar, Nawnagar* Okha, Porhundar, 
and Vernal, from that of the Travancore ports of which 
Cochin, Alleppy, Quilon, Trivandrum, is well-known, and 
shows the following results. In the Kathiawar ports, imports 
are far greater than exports, while reverse is the case ip 
Trayauoore ports. The chief imports in the Kathiawar porta 
tare cotton and silk goods, metals and rails, sugar, paper, 
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naachinery, hardwares and oil ; the exports are seeds, 
raw cotton, raw wool, grronnd nr^ cake, and ground nut 
oil The chief imports in Travanoore ports are metals, 
iron and steel goods, machinery, tobacco, cotton-piece 
goods. The exports are coir mats, coir yarn, raw rubber. 
Spices, oils and metals. 

Shipping. 

The position of shipping in India is far from satisfac- 
tory^ as the carrying trade of the country is almost entirely 
in the hands of foreigners ; there is practically no Indian 
mercantile marine ; even the coastal traffic is mostly 
carried on by people of other countries. There would appear 
to be room for a vigorous policy of development, the 
construction of new harbours and improvement of old 
ones ; encouragement also might be afforded to the 
construction of Indian ships. Some time ago a proposal 
was made in the Indian Legislative Assembly, that the 
coastal traffic of India should be open only to Indian 
vessels, but the bill was not passed. 

Geographical Divisions of India. 

Geographically, India is divided iiiio four well-marked 
areas, each with distinctive characteristics in conditions 
and products : — 

1. Northern Mountain Region, 

2. Indo-Gangetic^Plain. 

3. Deccan, or th^^ plateau of the South. 

4. Coastal Strips. 

Northern Mountain Region. 

India is separated from the rest of Asia by the loftiest 
mountain ranges in the world— the Himalayas and their 
off-shoots. They consist of some parallel ranges, joined 
by cross-ridges, and contain almost every possible variety 
of climate,' vegetation and population. They include 
lovely mountain valleys, glorious Alpine-like regions, and 
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permanently «now-olad peaks. The highest mountain in 
the world (Mount Everest, 29,002 feet) is in the Himalayas, 
The average height of the range is 19000 ft. and the total 
length 2,000 miles, of which 1,250 miles are the Himalayas 
proper. The north of the range forms the edge of the 
great tableland of Tibet ; on the west offshoots are sent 
southwards, e*g., the Hindukush, Suleiman Range and 
Kirther mountains, which separate India from the &reat 
Iranian Tableland (Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Persia)! 
There are several passes through these ranges, the ehief 
being the Khyber, the Gomal and the Bolan. These are the 
only Passes through which Indian trade with Afghanistan 
can be carried on and thus their economic importance 
is immense. They are, however, a permanent source of 
expenditure to the government, which spends huge sums 
of money for fortification purposes and for maintaining 
the armed guards which are provided to afford proteotiou 
for travellers to and from India. The Himalayas at their 
eastern extremity seem to be suddenly folded round and 
then to run south in parallel ridges ; fart her. south, these 
ridges become twisted out of the parallel formation, form 
a continuous chain of rugged hills and tablelands, and then 
narrow into a single ridge right down the whole length of 
the Malaya Peninsula. Apart from their political signifi- 
cance as an impregnable wall, and their effect on the moral 
and religious life of the people, the Himalayas have the 
following economic advantages : — 

1. They obstruct the south-west monsoons and so 
cause rain to fall ; on this much of the prosperity of the 
country depends. 

2. Many of the great rivers of India come from the 
Himalayas and endow the soil with high fertility, these 
rivers not only bring their water from the snows but also 
oarry silt from the mountain sides. 
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5, An almost inexhaustible source of potential water 
power is furnished by them. 

4. They provide a great variety of animal and vege* 
table products. Large areas of forests provide valuable 
supplies of timber (such as Deodar, Sal, Fir, and Blue 
Pine), raw material for gum, lac, resin and turpentino, as 
w^ll as tanning materials. The resin factory at Jallo in the 
Punjab obtains supplies of raw material from the 
Himalayan area. Near the plains, food products, such as 
rice, maize and millets are grown, while, higher up the 
alopes, wheat and barley are cultivated. Tea is grown in 
Assam, Darjeeling, Dehra Dun and the Kangra Valley and 
fruit is grown in the drier and sunnier ranges, especially 
in Kashmir, Kulu Valley, Quetta and Peshawar. 

6, The Him^ilayan forests exercise a regulating in- 
fluence on the rivers and rainfall. The^’ conserve rain water, 
prevent floods during the wet months and send the water 
down in the dry months. 

6, The scenery and the excellent climate attract 
tourists from all over the world. 

7. They protect the plain.s to the south from the 
dry cold winds of the Tibetan Plateau. 

11. Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

The great Indo-Gangetic Plain forms the major portion 
of the valleys of the Indus, Ganges and Brahmaputra and 
their tributaries ; it stretches from the Arabian Sea on the 
west, to the Bay of Bengal in the east, and from the foot 
of the Himalayas in the north, to the Vindbyan range in 
the south. It covers more than one-third of the land 
surface of India (equal in area to France, Austria, Germany 
land Italy combined) and contains more than two-thirds of 
the population of the countr 5 % The whole of the region 
isialluvial i.e., its soil consists of fine mud and sand, washed 
down by the rivers and spread on the low-lying land ; such 
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soil is fertile and is renewed in pa?t every year by floods 
It is very fine and deep and the flat plain makes irrigation 
not only possible, but easy. As the rainfall is generally 
sufficient, periodic agriculture is carried on both extensively 
and intensively ; all kinds of vegetation grow on these 
plains and the economic products are numerous. Sind h 
dry and palms grow easily in that semi-desert area In the 
Punjab the vegetation is varied and plentiful, while the 
mulberry trees of Bengal are responsible for the rilk 
industry of that province, although its chief crops are wheat, 
barley, rice, millets, cotton, jute, sugar-cane and oil seeds. 

The Ganges is a river of great economic importance 
and may be considered as the national asset of India. It 
is held sacred by the Hindus, perhaps because, from time 
immemorial, it has been so useful to the people for irriga- 
tion and for bringing new soil every year. It is the main 
cause of the great fertility of the surrounding areas which 
contain the large and historic cities of Lucknow. Calcutta, 
Patna, Benares, Agra, Delhi and Allahabad. These are 
the home of much of the ancient civilization of the country 
and before the construction of the railways the stream 
of the Ganges formed the sole important channel of traffic 
between the interior of India and the sea-board ; it is still 
one of the great waterways of the world. 

The Brahmaputra has a considerable part of its course 
in Tibet and enters India through the mountains in north- 
east Assam. It flows very slowly and is much used for 
traffic between Assam and Bengal. 

The Indus flows in a north-westerly direction through 
Tibet and Kashmir and then passes southward through the 
western Punjab, where, below Uera Ghazi Khan, it unites 
with the accumulated water of the five rivers of that 
province. It enters the Arabian Sea near Karachi and the 
delta at its mouth covers an area of 3,000 square miles. 
The agricultural developiaent of Sind could not be carried 
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oat without this river an^ the largest system of irrigatioa 
canals in the world is only made possible by the slow and 
steady flow of these rivers of the Indus basin. 

III. The Deccan Plateau. 

South of the region of the Plain is the old region of 
table-lands known as the Deocan Plateau. This occupies 



the whole peninsular part of India, except the narrow 
coastal strips, and forms a triangle with the Vindhyan 
range for its base, the Eastern and the Western Ghats as 
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thti two sides and Cape Comorin as its apex. The rtgfion 
is quite different from the low lying Indo-ftangetio plain 
as, instead of being smooth and flat, it is a tableland 
with an elevation varying from 1,000 to 3,000 feet abov^ 
sea-level and broken np by many deep and narrow river 
valleys, /. e , the Narbada and the Tapti flowing into the 
Arabian Sea, and the Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna and 
Oauvery flowing into the Bay of Bengal. These are not 
\ ’OW- fed like the rivers of Northern India, nor are they 
slow and navigable ; they have many waterfalls and rapids* 

The soil of the Deccan is not alluvial but thin ; it has 
been built up by the disintegration of hard rocks and is 
therefore not very fertile, except in the north-west of 
the Plateau, where black cotton soil is found. On the 
whole, although the region is larger in area than the 
Gangetic Plain, it is not so fertile and hence not so well- 
populated. The chief products are millets, oilseeds, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, pulses, rice, cotton, tea, coffee, and spices, and 
trees such as teak, ebony, and sandal-wood. 

IV- Coastal Areas. 

The coastal areas of India are the narrow strips of 
territory formed on the east and the west sides of the 
triangle of the tableland into alluvial coastal plains. The 
western coast strip extends from the mouth of the Tapti to 
Cape Comorin, and in some places is forty miles in width, 
with the Konkan and Malabar as its two most important 
districts. The eastern strip is wider than the western 
and is known as the Coromandal coast area, the richest 
part of which is in the Carnatic. These strips are well 
watered, have a tropical climate, and inolud# some of the 
most fertile and densely populated districts in India. 

Burma is geographically and ethnically well marked 
fronb. the rest of India. Prom 1B76 to 1937 it was 
politically a part of India, but as a result of the 
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recpminendafcions of t^e Joint Pariiameatary Ooapnnitti&o in 
QQvefnjnent of India Act, 1935, Bnrma was separate 
fropa India and is now a foreign country to all 
intents qnd purposes. It is a mountainous country with 
abundance of rainfall and a somewhat unhealthy climate. 
The region is only sparsely populated ; timber from the 
forests, petroleum and rice are the more important 
products. 

Sotii of India. ^ q 

“ The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928) 
recognized four main types of soils in the country, the 
characteristic qualities of which depend on the chemical 
composition and the quantity of rain they get each 
year. 

I. The most important are the alluvial or deltaic soils 
which extend over the greater part of Sind, Rajputana, 
Punjab.United Provinces, Bengal, certain districts of Madras, 
extensive areas of Assam and the Eastern and Western 
coast strips of the Peninsula. These soils are extremely 
fertile ; though deficient in nitrates they are chemically 
very rich, and contain an abundance of phosphoric acid, 
potash, lime and magnesia. With a well-distributed rainfall 
the alluvial soils are capable of growing a great variety of 
liahi and Kharif crops. 

II. Next in importance is the famous black cotton, sqU of 
the Deccan, found chiefly in Gujrat and Kathiawar plains 
of Bombay, in the valleys of the Central Provinces, in the 
ceded districts of Berar, and in the Coimbatore and 
Tinnevelly districts of Madras. It is dark in colour, and 
particularly suited to the growth of the long-rooted, 

^ indigenous cotton plant, but not for the sht^low-rooted 
» American cotton. In dry weather the soil cracks and 
" allows the monsoon rain to sink right in ; thus ^he 
^ H|oistnre is retained for months and the soil Ijias been tp 
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plough and irrigate itself ; vary little attention is necessary 
in order to grrow longr^rooted Indiaa cotton. 

HI. Then there are the red soils of the orysta^Hine tracts 
— Madras, Mysore, South-East Bombay, Hyderabad, Central 
Provinces^ Orissa, Chota Nag^pur and South Bengal. They 
are moderate in fertility and rice grows abundantly when 
these soils are irrigated Hy canals; under well-irrigation 
also a great variety of crops can be grown. 

. IV. The laterite soils which form a belt around the 
^i^Jhinsula and extend through Eastern Bengal into Assam 
are formed by the decomposition caused by excessive 
tropical rainfall ; these soils vary considerably in fertility. 
Climate and rainfall. 

India has a great variety of climate and rainfall ; in the 
northern parts there are extremes of heat and cold even in 
the same season. There may be intense cold on the 
Himalayas with a pleasant climate in Kashmir : the plains 
of the Punjab are hot in summer but cold on winter nights, 
while Sind is almost a rainless desert. In the Punjab, the 
daily range of temperature is one of the highest in the 
world, averaging about 30°P, The Peninsula area, lying as 
it does in the tropics, has a uniformly hot climate through- 
out the year ; Malabar is a perpetual hot-house. 

The variations in rainfall are no leSvS striking. While 
the average in India is about 45'*, places like Ohirapunji 
feet 460'^ in the year, while 6*' is the average in Sind. The 
remarkable featiir© of Indian rainfall is its periodicity. In 
Europe rain fday be expected at any time of the year, bttt 
ih India it is almost entirely cOilfined to certain deftnit© 
se^asohs, because the raiiifall is controlled by the Monsoons, 
itonsoons. 

laNoAbftrn India diiriAg IMtaroii, At>ril and X4y the 
heat is very intense on the ptains. nie land beoomM 
warmer thin the Indian Oo'^an which lies to the south ; tha 
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air over the laud becomes^ hotter than that over the sea and 
thus it flows from across the South Indian Ocean towards 
India* As this wind blows over hundreds of miles of sea- 
water it becomes laden with moisture and this rain-bearing 
wind is called the South-West, or Summer Monsoon* This 
current of air enters the Indian seas in early June and in 
the succeeding two or three weeks it spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their extreme northern 
limits, and advances over India from those two water areas. 
The current from the Arabian Sea blows on to the w^' ^ 
coast, and, sweeping over the Western Glhats, blows 
or less strongly over the Peninsular area. Central India. 
Eajputana and the northern part of the Bombay Presidency, 
The current from the Bay of Bengal blows northwards 
and one portion is deflected towards Burma, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, while the other curves to the north 
at the head of the Bay, blows over Bengal and then, 
meeting with the barrier of the Himalayas, turns towards 
the west right up the Granges Valley, as a south-easterly 
or easterly wind. 

The South West Monsoon continues for three or four 
months from J une to September. During its prevalence 
more oi less general (though far from continuous) rain falls 
throughout India. The principal features of this rainfall 
distribution are as follow ; — 

The greater portion of the Arabian Sea area current 
(the total volume of which is probably three times as large 
as that of Bengal), blows directly on to the west coast 
districts. Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, 
is forced to ascend, becomes cooler, and gives heavy rain 
alike to the coast districts and the hilly ranges, the total 
averaging about 100 inches, most of which fails ia four 
months. This wind, after parting with most of its moisture., 
advances across the Peninsula, giving occasional, uncertain 
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rain to the Deccan ; paesing on, it coalesces with the Bengal 
Bay current. The northern portion of the current blows 
across the Gujrat, Kathiawar and Sind coast, gives a certain 
amount of rain to the coastal districts and also frequent 
showers to the Aravalli Range, then, passing northward, 



Kangrft receives over lOO inches annn&llyt On the atber end is 
Multan which in some years gets lass than i inches and the average is 
about 5 inches. 


Ramfoii Mop 
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gives moderately heavy rains in the eastern Pan jab, 
Rajputana and the north-western Himalayas. It is in this 
region that it meets and mixes with the wind from ihe 
east. The monsoon current over the southern half of the 
Bay of Bengal blows from the south-west and is thns 
directed towards the Tennasserim hills and up the valley 
of the Irrawady, to which area it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances sufficiently 
far northward to blow over Bengal and Assam also gives 
very heavy rain to the low-lying districts of Eastern Bengal 
and then, coming immediately under the influence of ^he 
Assam hills, it is forced upwards and gives excessive rain 
perhaps the heaviest in the world) to the southern face 
of these hills. The remaining portion of the Bay Current 
advances from the south, over Bengal and is deflected 
westward by the barrier of the Himalayas. It gives general 
rain over the Gangetic Plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikkim to Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind from ihe Bay of 
Bengal and to the north of the westerly winds from the 
Arabian Sea, there exists a a region (running roughly 
from Hissar in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad, 
and part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa) where neither current 
of the Monsoon blows. In this area the rain-fall is uncertain 
and would probably be light, were it not the fact that the 
storms from the Bay of Bengal exhibit a marked tendency 
to advance along this track and give occasional heavy falls 
of rain. 

The total rainfall of this monsoon period is 100" over 
part of the west coast, but the amount diminishes eastwards ; 
it is below 20" over a large part of the central and 
eastern part of the Peninsula, and is only 6 inches in South 
Madras. It is over 100?' on the TehtfAsitti'itti and South 
Burma coasts and decreases to in Tapper Burma. It is 
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also over 100^ in noi*th Assam and diminishes steadily west- 
ward until it is only b** in the lower Indus Valley. 

About 90 per cent, of the rainfall of India falls in the 
Summer Monsoon and upon the appropriate quantity of 
this rainfall depends the prosperity of at least five^sixths 
of the people of India. A very small deviation in the 
direction of the west winds may cause a usually well 
watered district to become a desert. Generally it is not the 
averagre rainfall of any district, but the deviation from 
that average, together with its time distribution, that 
oatij^es disorder, A deficiency in the expected rainfall causes 
famine, and too much rain may rot the crops, while the 
unduly early, or late, arrival of the monsoon may entirely 
spoil the harvest. It is the extreme uncertainty of rainfall 
and its contraction into a few months of the year that 
has necessitated the practice of irrigation on a large scale 
in India ; more, in fact, than in any other country. 

North-East or Winter Monsoon, By the end of 
September the pressure of the air in northern India and 
/iwr increases ; the moisture-bearing current of air still 
blowing into the Bay of Bengal cannot penetrate into the 
higher pressure regions ; it turns along the area of low 
pressure (now lying over that Bay instead of in Northern 
India), and strikes the southern end of the peninsula. This 
North-East Monsoon, which is really the South-West 
Monsoon in retreat, gives to the south-east of the Peninsula 
some rain between October and December ; actually about 
one-tenth of the total rainfall of the year. It also giYlf 
rain to Hyderabad State, Berar, some parts of the Central 
Provinces and Bombay as well as Madras and the Punjab. 
Inditn Harvests. 

Con’espondingr to the monsoons, there are two general 
sowing and harvesting seasons in Itfdia. The Khqrif^ or 
Sawdni crops nr© sovn at the beginning of the sooth, vest 
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BQonsoon and hameted in autumn ; these are mostly 
millets, pulses, rice and some types of cotton and hemp, 
The RaM or Hart crops, principally wheat, barley, pulses, 
opium, tobacco, oil seeds and some varieties of castor, are 
sown at the end of the Monsoon and harvested in spring. 
Duringr the hottest months of the year (May and June) 
the land is rested. Most areas grow two crops each year, 
others give three crops in two years and there are some, 
where only a Kharif or a Rabi crop may be obtained in 
alternate years. On very poor land a Rahi crop may never 
be obtained, but a Kharif crop may be taken for t;«yo 
or three successive years and then for one year the ground 
left fallow. 

Rainfall and Area Sown. 

In the Punjab out of 28,845,320 acres sown in 1938* 
39, 16,835,066 acres (or 69 per cent.) were irrigated, 287 
per cent, by wells, 70*2 per cent by canals and 11 per cent, 
by other means ; the remaining 41 per cent, of the sown 
area depended on rainfall. The figures of British India for 
the same year show that 68 per cent of the net area culti- 
vated is unirrigated. The following table shows the acreage 
sown in the Punjab, the area matured and also the rainfall. 

Sown and Matured Acreage, Rainfall 
and Maturity percentage in the Punjab. 





L 

Average 

Year 

Sown area 

Matured area 

Percentage 

maturity 

annual 

rainfall 





(inches) 

' 1929-30 

30.954,237 

34,551,255 

79 

27 

1930*31 

30,265.208 

25.122,601 

83 

25 

1931-32 

32.006,677 

26.738.844 

84 

25 

1932-33 

30,057,262 

23,443,042 

78 

24 

1933-34 

34.494.005 

28.569.714 

83 

32 

1934-35 

833,330 

25,200,000 

85* 

27 

1935-36 

31500,000 

26.700.000 

84' 

23 

1936-37 

32,660, 968lit 

1 28.021.117 

86* 


.A,#1937-38 

1938-39 

31.572,60^ 

26,119.720 

83 -"i 

78 

32 

28,845,320 

22.^.708 

23 , 
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The sown area fluctuates considerably from year to year I 

and mainly with the character of the rainfall. It is low 

« * 1 

in a dry year and high in & year of a good Monsoon. The | 

percentage of matured area is adversely affected both by ! 

the failure of a Monsoon and exOess of rainfall Accord- 
ing to Punjab peasants ^ideal monsoon conditions are 
represented by Hatcan nit (a daily shower during the month 
of 8awan ie., middle of July to middle of August), Bhadon 
char (a good shower every week during Bhadon^ mid 
August to mid September) and Assu ik (one good shower 
in Afioj i.e., mid September to mid October). 

Principal Crops of India. 

India's premier industry is agriculture, and the annual 
value of the agricultural produce has been estimated at a 
little over 1 ,600 crores of rupees. The chief crops may be 
classified as foodstuffs, oilseeds > fibres and other non-food 
crops such as drugs and beverages. 

The total net area of British India in 1936-37 is 67,91,42 
thousand acres, Out of this 23,19,28 thousand acres are 
^o^n with crops, 4,86,38 thousand acres are fallow land, 
16,42,68 thousand acres are cultivable waste, 8,9 1,73 thousand 
acres are under forest and 16,50.04 thousand acres are not 
available for cultivation- 

The table below gives tbe area under each crop in 
1936-36 and 1936-37 in tbe British India and in the 
Punjab. Food-crops occupy 81’6 per cent, of tbe total 
stmn area but the non-food (or commercial) crops such as 
cotton, jute and oil-seeds show a tendency to increAse. 
We may now consider the important facts about eaoh 

crop. 
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Area Under Crops in Thousand Acres 


Crops 

British India 

Punjab 

Fimjab 

Percentage 

1935-6 

1936-7 

1935-6 

1936-7 

1935-6 

1936-7 

J, Food Cr&ps 

Rice 

8,05,83 

8,16,78 

9,72 

10,39 

/ 

12 

1-2 

Wheat 

2,51,50 

2,52,50 

93,00 

93,99 

36-Q 

'37*2 

Barley 

61,78 

65.31 

6,66 

7,40 

107 

113 

Jowar 

2, 15,^0 

2,40,13 

8,21 

9,28 

38 

3*8 

Bajra 

1,30,74 

1,14,01 

30,18 

28,51 

230 

24*8 

Ragi 

35,98 

35,85 

18 

19 

0 5 

0*5 

Maize 

62,17 

59,54 

10,91 

l0,/8 

17-5 

18*1 

Gram 

1,50,28 

-1,57,95 

47,08 

49.09 

313 

3T0 

Other grams 

2,97,64 

2,97,78 

l«-;,i;U 

14.21 

4-5 

4 7 

Fruit and Vegetables. 

47,49 

48,35 

2.48 

2,54 

5-2 

5*2 

Other food crqps ... 

19,29 

19.32 

2,35 

2.35 

121 

12*1 

Sugarcane 

38,75 

42,85 

4.74 

5,54 

12-2 

12 9 

Total food crops ... 

21,16,95 

21,50,87 

2,29,01 

2,34,27 

10*8 

10-9 

IL Oilseeds 

Linseed 

f ' I..'*'. 
21,22 

23,42 

28 

31 

1*3 

1*3 

S'" samum 

36,96 

37,29 

85 

100 

2-2 

2 6 

Rape and mustard ... 

29,30 

33,1b 

7,05 

9,82 

24‘0 

29 5 

Others 

15,82 

18,06 

15 

25 

*9 

1*3 

Total 

1,03,30 

1,11,95 

833 

11,38 

81 

9 ’9 

HI. Fibres 

Cotton 

1,57,61 

1,53,57 

28,03 

29,09 

177 

18-9 

Others 

7,69 

7,60 

49 

51 

63 

6 7 

Total 

1,65,30 

1,61,17 

28,52 

29,60 1 

173 1 

^ 18*4 

/y. Dyes ' 




1 



Indigo 

40 

43 

10 

9 

25*0 

20*9 

Others 

16 

36 

U 

12 

75-0 

75*0 

Total 

56 

59 

22 

21 

39 3 

35*6 

y. Drugs and Narco- 




1 



tics 







Opium 

10 

10 

2 

2 

20-0 

20*0 

Tea 

7,87 

7,94 1 

30 

10 i 

1-2 

1*2 

Tobacco 

12,31 

11,51 ' 

78 

62 

63 

5*3 

Others 

2,62 

2,59 ! 

1 

1 

03 

0*3 

Total 

22,90 

22,14 

91 

75 

4-0 

i3’4 

y/. Miscellaneous 







Condiments and spices 

16,46 

1 ^.'1 ^ 

70 

35 

4*2 

2‘4 

Fpddcr crops 

1,07,90 

1,07.92 

50,69 

49,89 

46 9 

46*2 

Other non-food crops, 

11,87 

1^31 

13 

15 

TO 

1*2 

Total 

* 1,36,23 

1,34,37 

51,52 

50,39 

373 

3T4 

Total Sown area 

26,21,00 

26,75,79 

3,18,51 

3,26,61 

121 

12*2 

Deduct area sown 

i 3,33,86 

1 3,56,51 

43,89 

47,55 

131 

133 

more than once. 

22,87,13^ 

1 





Net area sown 

23,29,28 

2,74,62 

2,79.06 

12*0 

12*0 
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L Food* Crops. ^ 

[i) Kioe is the largest and most popular staple food 
crop of India ; occupying more than 32 per cent of the 
total cultivated area, it is grown extensively throughout 
the country, In 1938-39, the total production of rice in 
India was about 23’6 million tons. Since the separation 
of Burma, India is a rice importing country. In 1938-39^ 
1*281 million tons of rice at Rs. 11,36 lakhs was im- 
ported from Burma. It requires plenty of water and 
heat for its growth (‘its feet in the water and its head 
in the sun 0, and is therefore cultivated chiefly in Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa, Assam, the West Coast strips and in those 
districts of the Dnited Provinces and the Put||ab where 
there is an assured supply of water. Burma which before 1937^ 
was a part of India has almost a monopoly of the export 
of rice; the population there is not so heavy compared 
with the area under rice cultivation, as in the rice growing 
areas of India and there is a large surplus for export. Rice 
is a winter crop in Burma and the area under the improved 
varieties distributed by the Agricultural Department 
now exceeds one million acres. Boring the last few years 
the Indian crop has been below the average and there have 
been very considerable imports of Burma rice into India. 

(ii) Wheat is the next most important crop in India 
and it covers more than 13 per cent, of the total sown area. 
It is the staple food of the people of the Punjab, 

and North-West ^’rontier Province ; elsewhere it is grown 
mainly for export."^ It is a rdbi (spring) crop sown from. 
October to December, and harvested from March to May. 
It requires alluvial clay soils, cold in its early growth and 
dry weather at the time of ripening. As a result of many 
and varied plant-breeding researches carried out at Pusa 

* Among the Indien provinces, the Punjab has the largest area undltr 
wheat— more than 37 per cent, of the total wheat area of India*— followed 
by the United Provinces, 30 per cent 
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and Lyallpur, it has been possible to arrive at a number 
of improved varieties, definitely superior in yield and 
quality, which have received general acceptance by the 
cultivator in India. Though the area under improved 
wheat is extensive, it is but a small proportion of the total 
area under wheat, and is far short of complete replacement. 
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It is interesting: to note that not a single day passes when 
there is not on the surface of the earth one country or the 
other harvesting wheat The chief importing countries are 
United Kingdom, Italy, Germany, ITrance and Belgium ; 
all are in Western Europe, and all crowded together in a 
very small portion of the earth's surface. The chief wheat 
exporting countries of the world in the order of their 
importance are Canada, U. S. A., Russia, Australia, 
Argentine Republic and India. India holds a distinctive 
position among the great wheat-growing lands of the world 
as a country of large production and consumption. Other 
countries (particularly Russia) have recently adopted such 
improved methods of cultivation that India's export 
of wheat has greatly declined relatively to other 
countries since the Great War. In recent years large 
quantities have been imported from Australia. Indians 
importance as a wheat exporter was greatesSt in the periods 
1881 to 1894 and from 1903 to 1914; and this decline in 
exports is not due to any fall in wheat production, but to 
its increased consumption at home and the relative fall in 
prices. The total production in the country has increased and 
improved qualities of wheat have been introduced by the 
provincial agricultural departments. Karachi is the greatest 
wheat exporting port in India and the improved facilities 
there, such as the creation of grain elevators, have helped 
materially in encouraging the export of grain. The area 
under improved qualities exceeds four million acres. With 
the development of irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage 
canal in Smd, and in the newer Punjab canal colonies a 
further increase in wheat production is practically certain. 
The prospect is that consumption will keep pace with the 
increase in production and that India will remain a minor 
and erratic contributor to the world's wheat trade. In 1938- 
39, the total production of wheat in India was 9*9 millina 
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tons feut owing to a record production of wheat {4,490 
million bushels ) in other countries in that year the 
demand for Indian wheat declined and only 279,000 tons 
of wheat and 61,000 tons of wheat flour was exported, 
the former to the United Kingdom and Germany and the 
latter to Burma, Arabia and Aden. Large imports of 
whe&t were threatened and consequently in order to meet 
foreign competition the duty at Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. was 
imposed from December, 1938 to March, 1940 ; the imports 
amounted to 169,000 tons in 1938-39. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Researoh has recently appointed two 
Standing Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat. At present little Indian wheat finds 
an outlet in foreign markets on account of serious 
competition in prices, and it cannot compete with impor- 
ted wheat at the principal ports and adjacent areas. The 
annual demand at th^se places is estimated to be about 
500000 tons. 

itii) Barley. This crop generally requires conditions of 
cultivation similar to those for wheat but it can be grown 
over a wider area. It is used as food both for man and 
cattle and in India it is grown chiefly in the United 
Provinces and Behar. It is mainly a food, and not a 
commercial, crop in India and there is little export. 

(iv) Millets, The two Indian varieties of millets ijowar 
and hajra) are grown extensively all over the country, espe- 
cially in Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces, 
United Provinces, and Hyderabad (Deccan). They are 
important food crops for the poorer classes and are also 
used as cattle fodder. There is not much export and they 
do not require as thorough a method of cultivation as 
^eat ; bajr^ is a khartf crop, while joeoar is cultivated both 
in the kharif and rabi harvests. 
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(v) Pulses. These, and especially gram, form an imnor 
tant part of the diet of the people all over the counZ’ 
They are chiefly grown in the United Provinces, Punjab 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Bengal, and of these the 
United Provinces produce half the total supply. As the 
home demand for pulses is large, the export trade is not 
very important. 

ivi) Sugar. India is the original home of the sugarcane, 
a tropical plant which requires a great deal of water and a 
well-drained soil. It takes a longer time to grow than most 
other crops ; it is usually planted from February to May 
and is harvested from November to Januarj^. The chief 
sugar-cane districts are in the United Provinces, Behar, 
Madras and the Punjab. The area under cultivation is 
larger in India than in any other country, but the 
yield per acre is less than one-third that of Cuba and 
one-sixth that of Java or Hawaii ; now indigenous canes 
of low-sucrose have largely been replaced by the Coimbatore 
variety which gives a better yield. 

The consumption of sugar in the country is very 
great. In 1938-39 the quantity available for consumption 
was about 1,1 59, OCX) tons. Formerly large quantities were 
imported from Java to meet the increasing demand, but 
since the passing of Sugar Industry Protection Act. 1932 
by which a protective duty of Rs, 7/4/- per cwt. was levied 
on all imported sugar up to Blst March 1938, (extended by 
the Sugar Industry Protection Temporary Extension Act 
to 3 1st March, 1942) a great stimulus has been given to 
the production of sugar in India by modern methods**** 

* The datv was enhanced in 1934-35 to Es. 9-1 per cwt. and an 
excise duty of Rs. 1-5 per cwt. was levied on Indian made sugar. 

In 1938 the protective duty was reduced to 7/4/- plus excise duty on 
lactory sugar. 

On the recommendation of the Tariff Board it is proposed to 
extend the protective Duty upto 81st March, 1940 and to retain the ^ 
excise duty at Ke, 1 per cent on factory sugar and at -/8/- per cent, on 
KhmdmaH sugar. 
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From April, 1939 the duty was reduced to Rs. 6/12/- 
per cwt. Imports of sugrar have now greatly decreased 
and signs are visible that India will become self-sufficient 
very shortly in respect of sugar. The area under sugar- 
cane in 1929-30 was 2,677,000 acres, and it increased to 

8.108.000 acres in 1938-39. Production of sugar in India 
may be classified under three main heads : (^i) by modern 
factories working with cane, (6) modern refineries working 
with raw sugar (Gur) and (c) indigenous open pan concerns. 
The output of sugar in 1938-39 fell 1,076,000 tons from 

1.248.000 tons in the preceding season. The area under 
sugarcane declined and the crop was damaged by floods 
and pests, consequently prices soared rapidly. The produc- 
tion of gur for direct consumption which had been 
increasing from 1931-32, registered a decline in 1938-39. 


Years 


Tons • 

1931-32 


27,72000 

1932-33 


32,45,(X)0 

1933-34 


34.77,fHX) 

1934-35 

• • • 

39,92,000 

1935 36 

• • » 

41.05,(XX) 

1936-37 


44.54, (XX) 

1937-38 


54,(X),rXX) 

1938-39 


40,90,000 


The total number of modern sugar factories in 1938-39 
was 136 and the output in Indian factories during the last 
ten years as published by the Director, Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology is as under : — 


Year 

Direct from 

Refined from 


Cane 

Sugar 


[Nov.~Oct.) 

iJan.-Dec.) 


Tons 

Tons 

1929-30 

89,800 

21,200 

1930-31 

... 119,900 

31,800 

1931-32 

... 168,600 

69,600 
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Year 

Direct from 

Cane 

[Nov. Oct.) 

Tons- 

Refined from 

Sugar 
{Jan. -Dec.) 

Tons 

193-2-3? 

290,200 

10.800 

1933-34 

454,000 

61,100 

J 934-^5 

678,100 

39,100 

1935 36 

932,100 

60,100 

19 <6-37 

1,111,400 

Jif.600 

1937-38 

930.700 

16,600 

1938-39 

65,800 

16,600 

There has been a world wide fall 

in the price of sugar 


due to excessive production. In November, 1937, the 
Government of India decided to ratify the International 
Sugfar Ag:reement by which India was committed not to 
export sugar to foreign countries (except) Burma for a 
period of five years. This agreement raised some adverse 
criticism from the Indian press and public men. 

(vii) Other Food Crops, India grows a variety of fruits 
and vegetables and their cultivation is increasing in the 
neighbourhood of towns, but sufficient attention has not 
yet been paid to the growing of these ; the mass of the 
people are poor and not accustomed to their consumption. 
Their cultivation can be made more profitable with 
development of transport, careful packing and the provision 
of cold-storage facilities. 

Condiments and spices (pepper, chillies, ginger, 
cardamum, betelnut, cinnamon and cloves) are chiefly 
grown in the extreme south of India, although certain 
varieties are cultivated everywhere. The export trade in 
1934*35 amounted to over 286,000 cwts. 

II. Oilseeds. 

India grows a variety of oilseeds, e. linseed, 
sesamum, rape, mustard, groundnut, castor, ooooanut, 
cotton seed, mc\wra, niger, corianda, cummin, ajwan and 
kardi More than six per cent, of the total sown area of 
the oou itry is under oilseeds and most of the product is 
exported. In Western oonntries vegetable oils are put t# 
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maBy uses ; refining processes have been developed and 
many varieties of oils are used for eating. In America 
cotton seed is crushed, and the oil used as manure or cattle- 
food* In India a large proportion of the cotton seed is 
exported and there would seem to be considerable scope 
for the development of these , crops and their allied 
industries. “The distribution of the different oil-seeds 
varies greatly in the different provinces. Groundnuts are 
grown chiefly in Madras, Bombay, and the Central 
Provinces. Sesamum is also widely distributed in theji^j 
provinces, and over extensive areas in the United Provinces, 
Behar and Orissa, Bengal and the Punjab* Eape and 
mustard are typical cold-weather crops o| the northern 
provinces and occur mostly in the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces. Linseed is widely 
distributed in Behar and Orissa, the United Provinces, and 
also in the Central Provinces, Castor and cocoanut are 
important oil-seeds in Madras, and the former is also 
cultivated to a fair extent in Bombay and Behar and Orissa.”’*' 
“ As a result of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, Indian 
vegetable oils and seeds enjoy important tariff preference 
in the Uxiited Kingdom, and by the same agreement certain 
tariff preferences on Indian vegetable oils were secured 
in other parts of the British Commonwealth. The 
consequence of this preferential treatment of Indian oil- 
seeds is clearly brought out by a comparison of the export 
figures of 193B-B4 with those of former years. The total 
exports of Indian oil-seeds of all kinds improved in quantity 
from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 to 1,124,000 tons in 1933-34, and 
from Rs. 1,131 lakhs to Rs. 1,366 iakhs in value. Relatively 
to 1932-33, therefore, there was an improvement of 63 per 
cent, in q uantity and 21 per cent, in value The exp orts, 

* Paper read before the Indian Section of the Boyal Society of 
Arts by Dr. F. Shaw, Bkector, Imperial Inektute of Agnonkaod 
Research. 

‘ t Ibid. 
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increased to 1,199,000 tons valued at Es. 15,06 lakhs in 
1938-39 ; groundnuts and linseed formed the bulk of these 
exports. ** 

HL Fibres. 

Cotton is one of the most important commercial and 
export crops of India. It is grown in all the provinces, 
and there are two crops, (the early and late) grown in this 
country. Early cotton grows mainly in Central and 
Northern India, and late cotton in Southern and Western 
India. Taking both the crops together, the cotton sowing 
season extends from March to August and the harvesting 
season from October to April. It covers about 25 million 
acres, and about twelve varieties are grown, with an annual 
production of about 5,807,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
(1938-9). About 54 per cent, of this is consumed by the 
Indian mills and the rest about 46 per cent, is exported to 
Japan, China and the continent of Europe. Japan is the 
most important purchaser ; it bought 1.21 1,000 bales out of 
2.703,000 bales exported in 1938-9. By virtue of an 
agreement between the Government of India and Japan 
which will have effect up to the Blst of March 1944, India 
will import 288 million yards of Japanese piece goods for 
one million bales of raw cotton taken by Japan. 

The chief producing centres are Punjab, Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, Hyderabad, and Madras. Punjab 
occupies the pride of place amongst all so far as quantity 
produced is concerned. The '-'<timated production in the 
Punjab in the year 1935 36 was 1,596,000 bales of ^cotton of 
400 lbs. each as against 1,122,000 bales in Bombay 
Presidency. The latter is however an important cotton, 
growing province as the black cotton soil of the Deccan 
is very suitable for its growth. Punjab and Bombay 
provinces produce about half the cotton grown in India. 
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The best quality cotton is grown in the provinces of Sind 
and Bombay. 

The area under cotton has increased rffc the expense of 
food crops. The yield per acre is, however, very low, being 
only 85 lbs. per acre compared with 200 lbs in U. S. A. and 
460 lbs. in Egypt. Further, Indian cotton is short in staple 
and generally inferior to American or Egyptian cotton. The 
Agricultural Department has directed its efforts to the 
improvement of the quality and yield ; the attempts to 
cultivate Egyptian cotton in Sind were not fruitful, but the 
American variety has been grown very successfully in the 
Punjab Canal Colonies, while the Cambodia, or Tinnevelly, 
variety has been introduced in the red soil of Madras. 

As a result of the effort to make the British Empire 
self-supporting in respect of its cotton supply, the Indian 
Cotton Committee was appointed in April, 1921, in order to 
examine the possibilities of increasing the supply of cotton 
in India, to suggest improvements in.the existing raethod.s 
of ginning and marketing, and to make recommendations in 
regard to the prevention of adulteration, dumping and 
mixing. The Committee recommended the introduction of 
long staple varieties, the encouragement of open marketing, 
the extension of co-operative sale societies, licensing of 
cotton-ginning and pressing factories, and restrictions on 
the transport of cotton to prevent adulteration. In 
pursuance of the recommendations, the East India Cotton 
Trade Association was formed for the improvement of the 
trade and the Central Cotton Committee was appointed to 
keep closer touch between the Agricultural Department 
and the cotton trade people. The Cotton Transport Act, 
the Cotton Ginning and Prassing Factories Act, the 
Bombay Cotton Markets Acts, the C. P. Cotton Markets 
Act and Madras (Commercial Crops) Market Act have been 
passed at the instance of the Committee ; these are doing 
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much to check the adulteration of cotton and to promote 
better marketing. Exports from Bombay amounted to 
50 per cent, of tl»e total quantity of raw cotton exported 
from India in 1936-36 and those from Karachi to 
42 per oent. 

Jute, In recent years Jute has been the best paying 
crop of India* This is an autumn crop, being sown from 
March to May and harvested in August and September, It 
requires low lands which become submerged in water after 
the plants have made some progress, and thus its cultivation 
is confined almost solely to the Ganges Valley, Delhi, 
Bengal, Assam, Behar and Orissa. Its cultivation in the 
Ganges tract of the United Provinces has also been 
successful* The production of Jute in 1938-39 was 67 lakhs 
bales as against 87 lakhs bales in 1937-38, and 96 lakhs bales 
in 1936-37. India enjoys almost a monopoly in the world’s 
production of jute and it forms about a quarter of the 
total export trade of the country ; mills in India consumed 
62 lakhs of bales out of 67 lakhs produced in 1938-39. The 
world depression in trade has recently led to a fall in 
demand, a slump in prices and a decrease in production but 
formerly it was one of the best paying crops in India. 
Germany and the TTnited Kingdom are the principal, 
customers for India’s raw jute. Other importing countries 
are Spain, France, Japan, China, United States, Italy and 
Belgium. 

IV* Other Non-Food Crops. , 

Indigo, The Indigo industry which is very old in India, 
was originally in the hands of the Dutch and the Portuguese, 
but the East India Company revived and encouraged the 
industry with the help of American planters in Bengal, 
Soon the production became so important that it represented 
more than half the value of the total dyeing and tanning 
materials exported from India. The Industry has had 
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sawral set-backs owing to foreign competition, especially 
fyom the production of cheaper German dyes which have 
again come into the market since the close of the Great 
War* The future of the industry does not seem to be very 
bright unless very cheap production can be secured* 

Coffee. The cultivation of coffee in India is almost 
entirely confined to Mysore, Coorg and Madras, It is sown 
and transplanted in the rainy season and the harvesting 
period is from October to January. It is now a declining 
industry as cheaper brands are superseding Indian coffee 
in European markets and its cultivation is being replaced 
by tea, 

Tea. Next to China, India is the largest producer of 
tea in the world. It is grown chiefly in Assam, but also in 
Bengal, Nilgiri Hills, Kangra Valley and Dehra Dun. Its 
production, consumption and export have grown considera- 
bly and the industry, which has been fairly prosperous, is 
mainly in the hands of European planters ; it is controlled 
and encouraged by the Indian Tea Association of Bengal 
and Assam and the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India* 

Opium. The production of opium is a monopoly of the 
Indian Government, and the output has been progressively 
reduced as a result of the decision to stop all exports to 
China and to control and discourage internal consumption. 

Tobacco. The principal centres of the tobacco 
industry are Eastern and Bengal, Southern India 

and Lower Burma. Much of the production is consumed 
in India, but there is a good export trade, especially from 
Madr$,s and Rangoon. In spite of a larife crop, there 
a considerable import of manufactured tobacco and 
ciffarettes into the country. The number of cisrarette 
faptories is growing in India and the quality of the tobacco 
used in their manttfaoture is being improved. G-ood cigars 
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are being: manufactured at Trichinopoly, and Dindigal in 
Madras^ 

Yield Per Acre of Principal Crops. 

The yield per acre of crops in this country is very low 
as compared with that in other countries, owing: to the 
primitive methods employed in agriculture. 

The Indian cultivator is illiterate ami he does not use 
improved seeds and up-to-date machinery nor does h© try 
to destroy the pests which are very harmful to the 
crops* In the recent world depression he was very hard 
hit. The prices of agricultural commodities fell very 
materially after 1929’*' as may be seen from the following 
table of the total value of the principal crops in the Punjab. 

Percentage 

lvalue in Lahhs of Rupees decrease from 


Crops 

1928-29 

1933-34 

1928-29 

Wheat 

35,52 

16,16 

54'5 

Cotton 

8,47 

6,38 

24*4 

Sugar (raw) 

4,72 

3,22 

31 '8 

Rapeseed 

3,03 

1,18 

611 

Barlej' 

2,41 

58 

75*9 

Jowar 

1,06 ^ 

37 

65 1 

Bajra 

3,40 

1,80 

471 

Maize 

4,31 

1,32 

69"4 

Gram 

9,26 

6,72 

2'7'4 

Rice unhuskcd ... 

4,60 

2,38 

48 '3 

Total 

76,78 

40,11 

47 ‘8 


“^The figureH for eii^ht ])roviiice9 show tbsvt the Vhlue of the main 
crops fell from 10,21/20 lakhs of 1928-29 to 4,7B,9i m 1938 - 

84, or a fall of 58 0 per cent. ' 


& ft 



Crop Yield Per Acre (in fb$.) in Indie, Punjaib and some other Countriei 



Italy 425, Spain, , Japan 3,492, 
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FOREST WEALtI OF INDIA 

The forests of India are a great national asset, and 
their value is now slowly being recognized ; they not only 
supply timber, fuel, oil, fodder, edible roots and fruits in 
time of famine, and give employment to a large number of 
people, but they have a great effect on the water supply 
and climate of the country. Forests tend to reduce floods, 
check avalanches, and add to the beauty of a country; the 
streams and springs, having their sources in forest areas, 
give a constant supply of water ; their volume is neither 
much decreased in the dry season, nor much increased in 
the rainy season. The careless destruction of forests on 
the mountain slopes has increased the damage from erosion 
and denudation, landslips, tremendous floods, silting and 
destruction of fertile valley lands. In the Punjab, there 
are pathetic instances of the cutting down of trees and 
forests.* Taxila was one of the most flourishing towns 
of ancient India, but now it is buried under several 
feet of earth owing to floods, caused by the reckless 
diestruction of forests, In the Hosliiarpur district, the 
diQS have rendered thou^nds of acres of culturable land 
barren, by bringing down tons of sand, boulders and 
pebbles. The prosperity of the Punjab depends largely on 
its canals, but rivers when in flood, may destroy canal- 
head-works as well as roads, railways, bridges^ crops and 
homestea<^ The importance of forests in the develop- 
ment of the industries of a country can be hardly 
exaggerated ; saw mills, farnfll|ire, match and resiu 
factories, paper mills* railway workshops, ships and dockt 
yards are all, to a large extent, dependent on the existence 
of forests. Among the minor forest products of India 

* In 1901-0U, the area under forests in the Punjab was 3,522,1^ 
or per cent of the total area of the Province ; in 1938*30 
area had decreased lo 1,974,750 acres or 8*3 per cent of the tolal 
area. 
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shellac, soap-nnts, honey, mahwa flower, rosha grass, oil 
and tanning materials are importani 

As a consequence of the great varieties of climate, 
rainfall and temperature, most types of forests are repre- 
tented in India. Burma with its great forests has now 
been separated from India, but even so there remains in 
India a total area of 99,746 square miles of forests. Much 
of this forest is at present inaccessible or unprofitable, or 
wnste, and of use only to the local population, but 82,000 
square miles are managed in accordance with working 
Ilians which provide for a sustained yield of timber or 
other produce. In addition to the government forests 
there are large areas of forest in some of the States 
and considerable areas privately owned ; more than half 
of Burma (now a foreign country) is forest, while in India 
proper the largest areas are in the Central Provinces, 
Assam and Madras. The total number of animals grazed 
is over llVa millions. The value of wood and timber 
exports exceeds 20 lakhs of rupees and the gross forest 
revenue does not amount to more than Rs. 2| crores* The 
increase of revenue from the forests was continuous until 


the world economic crisis began in 1930.^ 

“ Revenue in the Forest Department had increased ten- 
fold in fifty years, and post-war demand and high prices 
raised it still farther to £1,750,000 in Burma and £8,000,000 
in India proper with a total surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of nearly £ 2, 000, OCX). The census returns of 
1^81 show that the ex^^iotion, conversion and utilization 
of timber gave employment to 1,200,000 people in British 


Forest Revenue (Lakhs of Etipees) 


Year 
1900-01 
1918-14 
1924-30 
1930 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


Revenue 

W^i9endimte 

SmVius 


1,12 

36 

8,33 

1,75 

1,63 

6,13 

nm 

2,60 

4,13 

8.52 

1,21 

. 3,% 

^ 8,01 

96 

. 3,74 

2,BB 

86 
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Itdm, mi the ooUec^lion and preparation of minor forest 
produce to a further 700,000. Teak is the only timber 
for which there is hrga demand outside India, but in spite 
of its relatively hig:h price and the large supply of other 
timbers available in India the total imports used to exceed 
exports. Excluding railway sleepers, which are no longer 
imported, there was before the War an adverse balance 
of £500,000 in the external timber trade. Larger exports 
of teak at about double the pre-War value turned the 
balance of trade considerably in India’s favour for a number 
of years, but since 1931 equilibrium has barely been main- 
tained owing to much smaller demand for teak. Matches 
were the principal import of manufactured wood before the 
war, when their value exceeded £500,000 a year ; now with 
the aid of import duties, the match industry of India 
meets nearly the whole demand.’’* 

The Indian Forest Department has been organized to 
control and develop the forest resources of the country, and 
it now controls nearly one- fourth of the total area of India. 
It has classified the forests into Reserved, Protected ‘ttnd 
Unolassed State Forests, according to the control exercised 
by government, A research institute has been established 
at Dehra Dun and one of the most important results of the 
work has been to show that bamboos can be utilized for 
the manufacture of paper pulp in addition to grasses such 
as Babar and Sabai. The Government of India had under 
consideration the views expressed during the discussion 
which took place at the Forestry Conference held in 
December, 1937 or the subject of the utilization of the 
produce of Indian forests. As a result they have decided 
to set up a Board of Forestry to secure close and active 
liaison between forests and the industry. The functions 

^ Paper read by A. D. Blascheck before the Royal Society 
Arts, London, in Decjember, 19B4, 
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•f the Board will be to advise the Forest Eeseareh Xastitate, 
Dehra Dun, in the seleclion of particular problems for 
investigation, on the initiation of such investigations and 
the best means of making practical and beneficial use of 
their results.* 

ANIMALS 

There are as many varieties of animals in India as there 
are crops. The most important is the bullock ; and other 
useful animals in the order of their importance are the cow, 
buffalo, horse, donkey, sheep, goat, and fish. Indian forests 
and mountains contain a large variety of birds and reptiles, 
while the importance of livestock in an agricultural country 
like India cannot be exaggerated. Apart from the use in 
agriculture of animals, milk and dairy products are of 
g#eat importance as articles of diet since most of the 
population are vegetarian. Indian cattle are poor in quality 
and the possibility of improvement in this respect by proper 
feeding and breeding deserves considerable attention. 



Number of cattle 

Number of cattle 

Countries 

per 

per 


sq. mile 

1,000 people. 

British India 

62 

429 

United States of America 16 

6.53 

United Kingdom 

... 99 

264 

Germany 

... 98 

322 

France 

... 69 

372 

Australia 

... 44 

2,950 

Japan 

... 10 

26 


In 1935 there were in British India, excluding Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million head of bovine cattle. This 
igqre is over five million higher than that of 1930 but 
•ows recorded a decrease of over one lakh. 

The Government is trying^ both to improve the quality 
• Vide Government of India Cdmmonique dated Ifltli May, 198&.- 
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»n4 to prevent disease from Spreading amongst the 
animals. ^ 

There is an Imperial Veterinary Research Institute 
at Muktsar where the diseases and epidemics affecting the 
animals are studied and remedies explored. 

MINERAL WEALTH OP INDIA 

The mineral resources of India are by no means small, 
although not many years ago the common idea was that 
they were meagre. Recent investigations have led to the 
discovery and opening-up of many kinds of mineral deposits 
and the introduction of modern methods of production has 
also shown that the mineral resources, if not large, are at 
least sufficient to maintain the present industries of the 
country. 

Coal. Of the minerals, this is of first importance, Irat 
unfortunately, most of the deposits are in one ..one called 
the Gondwana System, which stretches east and west right 
across Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Central India and the Central 
Provinces. A little coal is produced in Hyderabad and 
there are unexplored deposits in Assam, the Punjab and 
Baluchistan. The search by the East Indian Railway 
Company for a cheaper fuel supply than imported British 
coal, led to the development of the Indian coal industry and 
rapid progress has been made. At present over twenty- 
three million tons are produced annually, but of poorer 
quality than foreign coal, with which only the Bengal coal 
can compare and compete. 

Iron. Iron ore is mined mostly in Singhbhum, 
Mayurbhanj and Deonjhai’ States of Behar and Orissa, 
Madras and Mysore State. The Baraker Iron Works ix 
Raniganj were the pioneers in this industry and the Tata ^ 
Iron and Steel Oo. started work at Jamshedpur in Behar | 
and Orissa in 1911. The production of pig-iron and irom I 
and steel manufacture in India is steadily increasing and ia . 
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f^8-89 it amounted to nearly 7'26 lakh tons. The output 
of pij?-iron was 16,76 thousand tons and that of steel infirots 
9,77 thousand tons. India exports pig-iron to Japan, the 
United Kingdom, United States of America, New Zealand, 
Germany and the Netherlands in small quantities ; the 
total in 1938-9 was 5,14,000 tons valued at Bs. 266 lakhs. 
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RUSBETES IJT TONS P«R CAPITA*^ 


Cou,ntry 


CocH 

Iron ore (visiUe) 

India 

• •f 

285 

10 

Japan 

tea 

126 

14 

China 

• • • 

1.000 

26 

Australia 

« e • 

28,000 

164 

New Zealand 

«•# 

2,611 

62 ^ 

Canada 

• t • 

71,0.50 

45 

United States 

• • • 

22,796 

87 

Union of South Africa 

7,464 

405 


India is now, in fact, the second largfest producer of 
iron ore in the British Empire, and yields place only tp the 
United Kingdom. Her output is, of course, still small 
compared with that of the production in the United States 
(over 31 million tons in 1931 and nearly 10 million tons in 
1932), and France, (38 and 27 million tons in 1931 and 1932, 
respectively) ; bub her reserves of ore are not much less 
than three-quarters of the estimated total in the United 
States, and there is every hope that India will eventually 
take a much more important place among the world^s 
producers of iron ore.^’f 

Petroleum. Petroleum is found in the folded rocks at 
each end of the Himalayas and Assam and in the Attoofc 
District of the Punjab. Burma supplies most of the petrpl 
consumed in India and most of the oil fields there are 
worked by one company. The consumption of kerosine oil 
and petrol has increased enormously in India during the 
last few years ; even though the internal output of 
petroleum increased from 118 million gallons in 1904 to 
about 322 in 1934, and was of the value of over million 
in 1936; still India import, kerosine, petrol and fueloil 
from the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, United States 
of America, Roumania, Persia and Borneo. India, however, 

* Figures given in Thompison's * ‘Danger Spots in Wodd Popniatian.y** 
p. ll. 

+ Record of tbe Geological Survey ol India, Vol. LXVIII, Part J, 
p. 934. 
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•xporfcs paraffin wax to the United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Belgium, U. S. A. and Germany. 

Salt. The consumption of salt waa increasing up to 
1934 in India but since then has been on a decline. It 
fell from 19 lakh tons in 1935 to 17 lakh tons 
tn 193S. Seventy-five per cent, of this is produced 
in the country itself from the four great sources of 
supply 

I. Salt Range and Kohat Mines in the Punjab— Rook 
Salt. 

II. Sambhar Lake in Raj putana— Brine Salt. 

III. Borders of the lesser Runn of Catch — Condensed 
Salt Brine. 

IV. Karachi, Kathiawar Coa.st and Madras — Sea Salt 
Factories. 

About one-half of the salt produced in India is 
manufactured by the Government and the remainder by 
private firms under license. Indigenous salt is subject to an 
excise duty, levied at Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, and the import 
duty is Rs. 1-11-6. The question of extending production 
•o as to make India self-supporting in salt is under 
the consideration of the Government. After the Civil 
Disobedience campaign in 1910-31, the Government agreed 
to allow manufacture for private use on the sea-coasts. 
The production of Indian salt amounted to 1,492,000 tons in 
1937 and 1,538,000 tons in 1938. India imported Rs. 53-J lakhs 
worth of salt in 1937-8 and Rs, 37| lakhs in 1938-39. 

Gold. The most important gold producing area in 
India is the Kolar field in Eastern Mysore, which produces 
the bulk of the home supply, the rest coming from the 
Anantpur field in the Madras Presidency, and the Nizam’s 
mine at Hath- Production on the Kolar field was for some 
time on the decline bat is now steadily increasing and the 
total Indian gold output represents about three per cent, of 
the world’s annual supply. 
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Manganese. This is a very nseful inrlustrial mineral | 
which in required largely for the%ariufaoiure of steel, but j 
is also used in the chemical, electrical and glass industries, i 
India was at one time the greatest source of the supply of ! 
manganese in the world, hut now it is being produced in 
increasing quantities in Russia, the Gold Coast, South i 
Africa and Brazil, In India it is produced in Keonihar 
State and the Singh bbum District of Behar and Orissa, 
Madras and Central Provinces. 

Mica. This is another important mineral found at 
Hazarihagh and Gaya (Behar), Nellore District (Madras 
Presidency), Ajmer, and Merwara. It is chiefly used in'the 
electrical industry as an insulating medium and India turns 
out more tliau half of the world’s supply. 

Saltpetre. At one time India possessed practically a 
monopoly of the supply of nitrates used in the mmufaoture 
of explosives. Partly owing to the tariff policy of the 
Government, and partly to the discovery of other substi- 
tutes, the prodiu5tiou of saltpetre has been reduced. It is a 
very useful industrial mineral used in the manufacture of 
glass, as well as in the preservation of food, and for manure. 

Its prodiietiou in India is confined to Behar, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, and most of it is exported. 

Other minerals and precious stones produced in India 
are silver, lead, zinc, tin, copper, aluminium, jade, chromite, 
potash, amber, diamonds, rubies and sulphur. Munozite 
deposits were recently discovered in Travanoore, while 
buihliiig stone, magnesia^ chalk and limo-stone (used for 
the manufacture of cement) are also available. The Port- 
land’’ cement made in the factories at Wah in the Punjab, 
Kartni, Jubbulpore, Gwalior and.Dwarka is supposed to 
be equal to the best English lands. . 

SOURCES OP POWER. 

The principal power resources of India are coal, 
petroleum and hydro-electricity, but as the coal supply is 
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concentrated in one great series of deposits, the expense of 
transporting it to the industrial areas, is very high. The 
coal can be used cheaply only by the Bengal jute and the 
Behar iron and steel industries. The possibility of utilizing 
water-power for the generation of eleotricity has recently 
opened up a new source of cheap and efBcient power, which 
may, in time, revolutionize not merely large scale, but all 
industrial production in the country. 

With high mountain ranges, bordering several vast 
stretches of more or less level plains, extending over 
hundreds of miles, the rainfall and the snows of India 
provide potential energy equivalent to some thousand 
million kilowatts. Notwithstanding the disadvantage in not 
having many perennial streams, enormous quantities of 
electricity can be produced all over the country at a 
fraction of the cost of steam, or any other power. The 
Industrial Commission emphasised the necessity for a 
hydro-electric survey of the country and this was instituted 
by the Government of India. More detailed surveys have 
been carried out by provincial governments and the 
investigation and conservation of the natural resources 
have been taken up seriously. 


Early installations of hydro-electricity were : — 



Place 

Purpose 

3886 

Gokak Palls (South) 
Mahratta). 

Runs a few cotton mills. 

1897 

Darjeeling 

Supplies light and power 

for the town and a few 
tea factories. 

1902 

Oauvery Palls 

Works the goldfield at 


(Mysore). 

Kolar. 

1904 

Nilgiri Hills 

Runs the Government 


(Madras) 

Cordite Factory. 

1909 

Eiver J h e 1 u m 

Light and power to Bara* 


(Kashmir). 

mula and Srinagar. 

int 1 

TaYYimii 

Town use. 
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Year 

Place 

0 

Purpose 1 

1913 

Basantpur (n^ 

Simla). 

For use in Simla. 1 

1914 

Bhatghar (Poona) 

• f ♦ 

Irri grates the neigrh- I 
bouring: low-lying jl 
land {during the 1 
rabi crop season. 1 

Tata Hydro-Elkcvrio Wonks. 

The greatest water « 

power 

undertaking in India 

(and 

in some respects the ; 


greatest in the world) is, however, the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Scheme for the supply of power to Bombay. On the 
Western G-hats in the hinterland of Bombay, the rainfall 
is very heavy (more than 200” a year) and artificial lakes 
have been constructed to store some of this water which is 
directed, through pipes, down the steep slopes of the hills. 
The power thus generated is used to produce electricity 
which is utilized to drive cotton mills and for othor purposes 
in Bombay. After doing this, the water is used to irrigate 
the fruit and vegetable gardens of the district. These power 
works gave a great impetus to manulacturing and proved 
valuable during the scarcity of coal in war time, when thirty 
percent, of the textile mills would have been closed but for 
these works. In 1922, the Andhra Valley installation was 
established at Bhivpuri. Of the 21 crores of horse power 
required by Bombay mills, 11 is supplied by hydro-electricity 
and there is sufficient power to run, not only the suburban 
railways of Bombay, but also the main line to Poona. 

Madras is favourably situated for hydro-electric schemes 
as there are two monsoons over a large part of the Province. 
The first stage of the Pykara Hydro-Electric project which 
was completed in 1933. consists in utilizing a fall Ot 
3,000 feet in Pykara River (as it descends from the Nilgin 
Plateau) for the generation of electrical energy and its 
transmission to the' neighbouring districts. The second 
stage tfes completed in 1938 and further extensions are m 

progress. 
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The Mettur Hydro-Electrio (Madras Government) 
Scheme commenced operation in June 1937. The 
development consists in utilizing? the irrigation supplies 
from the Mettur Reservoir for the generation of power 
for the districts of Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, North 
Aroot, Sou til Arcot and Chittoor. The Madras Govern- 
ment propose to commence the Papanasam Hydro-electric 
Scheme in 1941. 

Assam has more than sufficient potential power to run 
all its tea industries. In Bengal, coal is cheap, but there is 
much water power available in its Himalayan area. In 
Behar and Orissa and Central Provinces there is not much 
prospect of water-power development. 

United Provinces. Hydro-electricity is produced from 
the falls of Ganges Canal at Bahadurabad, Bhola near 
Meerut, Palra near Biilaiidshahr and Siiinera near Aligarh. 
These four yiower stations are connected with one another 
in a grid so that if one station is closed for repairs* etc., 
electricity may be supplied from another station without 
interruption. This grid supplies electrifhty to about 00 
towns of the Meerut Division and covers an area of some 
10,000 square miles. The principal towns receiving 
electricity from the grid are Saliaranpur, Muzatlarriagar, 
Meerut, Bularidshahr, Aligarh, Hathras, Khurja, Hardwar, 
Bijnor, Nagina, Najibabad, Moradabad, Charidausi, Sambhal 
and Amroha. Tpe chvanges per unit for electricity are as 
follows : — 


Light and fans 

As. ps. 

6-6 

Minor industries 

1—6 

Irrigation and other agricultural 
purposes 

1-0 


Effect of the scheme. It provides cheap pfewer at 
suitable points for pumping water from rivers and tube- 
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wells for irrigation purposes, e. g., ’^ater pumped from the 

Kali Nadi near Aligarh for irrigating about 20,001) acres of 

Jand ; it is also pumped from the Ramganga river at 

Scohara, and on the Moradabad line for irrigating about 

a lakh acres of land in the Bijnor and Moradabad 
districts. There are a number of state and private tube- 
wells, which are worked bv this supply for irrigating 
sugar and wheat lands. It is also used in such agrieultural 
industr>^ as sugar crushing, refining, cotton ginning and 
chaff* cutting. Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a grid project for the eastern districts of the 
province have been completed and recommendations of an 
expert committee, appointed in November, 3937, are under 
consideration. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, there has been 
no survey, as the country is too unsettled yet for 
industrial development, but at 8 wat there exists a great 
source of energy, liurrna has much power avaiLible but is 
hampered by lack of good roads, as well as enterprise and 
funds. 

The Punjab is very deficient in coal. During 1914-18 
the price was so high owing to the enormously increased 
military traffic, that it was thought wise at that time to 
tap an alternative source of power. The province, along 
with the adjoining states, possesses vast quantities of water 
power, capable of economic development and is thus as 
richly end<'wed as Behar and Orisvsa in the most important 
of raw materials-^energy. In the Punjab, however, it is 
water, not coal. 

After much controversy in the Punjab Legislative 
Council, the Mandi Projec! preferred to the Sutlej, 
Madhopore, and other schemes surveyed. Work was begun 
in March, 19-26, and the first stage was completed in 1933 
when electricity was supplied to some of the towns of the 
Punjab. The Kangra Valley Railway, which was necessary 
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for transporting: maohirJfery and other material to Jogindar 
Nagfar, the site of the ^ power house, was completed in 
1928. 

Use is made of the snow- fed waters of the river Uhl, a 
tributary of the Beas, which joins the latter in Mandi State, 
about five miles east of Mandi to^n. In the first stage the 
water of the Uhl river is diverted through a tunnel nine 
feet in diameter, and over 24 miles long ; it is then carried 
in pipes through a fall of IbOO feet to the power station at 
Jogindar Nagar where about 3J,0d0 kilowatts of electricity 
are produced. In the second stage a dam 260 feet high 
will be constructed in the River Uhl and a much larger 
quantity of water will be allowed to pass through the 
tunnel ; then the electric power produced can be increased 
to 70,000 kilowatts. In the third stage, the water at 
Jogindar Nagar will be taken in an open channel for three 
miles and then over a second fall of 1200 feet, where it 
can generate 48,C(X) kilowatts at a second power house. 
Thus the total energy produced when all three stages are 
complete will be 1,18,000 kilowatts, which is quite sufficient 
for the present industrial and domestic demand of the 
whole of the Punjab. 

So far only the first stage has been completed. The 
revenue and annual operating expenses, including 
maintenance, depreciation and interest are expected to 
balance in the twelfth year of actual working. The power 
may be used for pumping water for irrigation and sewage 
work, as well as for gradual industrial development. 

On the completion of the whole scheme, motor power 
should be available to the individual manufacturer at half, 
or even less than half, its present cost. The lighting and 
heating requirements of every householder should be 
fulfilled at about four annas and nine pies per unit 
respectively. Every bazs^r shopkeeper should then be able 
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to havo hk o^J^n lamp at a cost of about one rupee a month ^ 
a result which is not obtainable M)iu any existing plant; 
It is estimated that capital expenditure on motive power* 
will be reduced to less than half its present cost and this 
should be a great inducement to industrial development. 
The pressing of oihseeds, sugar-making, cotton and woollen 
manufacture, rice-husking and flour mills should be more 
profitable and many mill-owners have agreed to buy 
electricity for power when it is available at the suggested 
figure of nine pies per unit. 

The Mandi Scheme should ensure the power supply 
of the eastern half of the province for a generation 
and the price should not increase but rather fall as time 
goes on. The Kaiigra Valley Railway has opened up many 
highly cultivated tracts, with a population density 
exceeding 400 per square mile in cultivated areas. This 
was probably the only opportunity for the railway to be 
opened in this delightful valley, which is thus thrown open, 
to tourists and pilgrims, and the fruit products of the 
valley can be transported and marketed easily. As the 
project develops, the railway of the region may be 
electrified, although this depends on many other factors* 

Recent investigations indicate that a good site for 
further extension of hydro-electricity in the Punjab is at 
Hazro near Carapbellpur. This would be sufficient for the 
Northern Punjab and North West Frontier Province* 
especially if the scheme is followed by the suggested Rasul 
Project, and one on the Swat river near Malakaud. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 

Next to natural resources, the means of communication 
and transport play the greatest part in the production of a 
country* We have seen that all industry consists really in 
moving materials from one place to another ; even changing 
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the form and shape of something is, at bottom, simply 
a case of moving matter. Transport, then must form au 
important part of the industrial system of any country : 
it has been likened to the veins and arteries, just as the 
telegraph and telephone systems have been likened to the 
nerves, of the human body. The development of large 
scale production is impossible without cheap transport 
and the provision of such facilities has contributed to a 
considerable degree in the expansion of trade and commerce 
in India ; cheap transport has created wide markets and 
stimulated production by placing commodities within easy 
reach of consniners ; distance Jlias been annihilated ; raw' 
materials can be carried long distances ; coal and iron are 
brought nearer to each otlifu’ ; surplus produce of one place 
can be sold in anotlier district where it can command a 
profit ; grain can be carried from a district wliore there is a 
good prop, to a famine-stricken area and the dangers of 
famine have heen largely averted. Easy, fast and cheap 
transport and communication are essential for the growth 
of civilization. 

Although the vast Indo-Gangetie Plain can be easily 
traversed during the dry season, it has proved exceptionally 
difficult and expensive to introduce improved means 
of transport in India. Hence, until the middle of the 
nineteentli century, it was carried on bv means of pack 
animals, palanquins, bullock carts, small river craft and 
little coasting sailing vessels. Less than a century ago 
there were only rough country tracks ; roads in tlie modern 
sense of the term were unknown. The obstacles to the 
introduction of good roads were — * 

1. Flooded rivers during the rainy season and hence 
difficulties in bridge-building ; the engineering obstacles 
to be overcome were by no means negligible. 
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Northern India possesses little or no suitable material 
for TOad-btiildin^ and it was onl/in lb29 that an effort was 
made to connect Calcutta with Delhi by means of a grood, 
metalled road. Pro^rress was hampered by financial 
difficulties and consequently this famous Grand Trunk 
Eoad was made in sections ; parts of it were forced on the 
Government by military exigrencies. At first these roads 
were controlled by the military authorities, but in 1840 the 
Public Works Department was organized and took 
charge of roads. Since then road-making has proceeded 
methodically and the upkeep of roads attended to 
properly. 

Since 1960 the mileage of metalled, or first-class, roads 
in the country has risen from 37, (WO to 69, OCX). Out of these 
6000 miles in the length of the four Grand Trunk Roads — (1) 
The Grand Trunk Road from Khyber to Calcutta, (2) from 
Calcutta to Madras, (3) from Madras to Bombay, (4) from 
Bombay to Delhi. None of these can be considered safe all 
weather trunk roads according to modern standards. The 
second-class roads are not provided with bridges and the 
third-class are only passable daring the dry months. Pirst- 
class roads are under the control of the Imperial 
Government and the others under the various local 
authorities ; only the former are fit for motor traffic and 
India is still very backward in the matter of good roads. 
Traffic on them has increased considerably since the 
introduction of motor lorries and this has led to their rapid 
deterioration, but a Central Road Fund has been instituted 
for road maintenance and improvement. Until recently 
roads in India were merely feeders of the railways, to which 
the motor traffic is now beginning to be a serious competitor, 
especially for short-distance traffic. 

Railways. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century it was realissed 
that there could be no material progress for the people, nor 
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efficient administration of the country, unless and until, a 
regrular system of railwayi/ was set up in India 

The initial difficulties in the way of railway construction 
^ippeared to be insuperable. A vast amount of capital outlay 
was required for such a gi^^antic task ; how could people, 
especially capitalists in England, be attracted, to invest in 
this new and untried venture ? The floods and storms of 
India presented special obstacles to construction; machinery 
had to be imported from abroad ; skilled labour was not 
available in the country. These were some of the main 
problems which had to be solved and various methods were 
tried before a satisfactory railway system conhl be provided. 

Guahantkk Svstkm. This was devised originally to 
secure the requisite capital and enterprise. The government 
guaranteed a free grant of land for 99 years and a five per 
cent, rate of interest on capital expenditure; u had the 
right to 

1. Control expenditure and operation ; 

2. Purchase the undertaking alter 25 years at a stated 
price ; 

3. Send mails and troops free of charge ; 

4. Share in the surplus profits* 

The first twenty miles of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway were opened in 1853 and of the E. I, R, in 1854. 
By 1860 contracts had been made with eight railway 
companies and the construction of tracks sanctioned. The 
results, however, were disappointing for some time ; the 
companies neither made profits, nor met the guaranteed 
interest during the earlier years of operation and the 
guarantee system proved a heavy burden on the government 
finances. 

' State Ownership. The government itself then began to 
, undertake the coustruction of railways and a few lines were 
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provided for strateg:io and military purposes, but funds 
were not available to any extent (fwingr to wars and famines. 
The Indus Valley and Punjab JRailways were the lines thus 
constructed and these were later amalgamated as the North 
Western Railway. 

New Guarantee System. Government construction of 
railways was soon abandoned and efforts were made to 
induce companies to enter the field again, but this time 
without state assistance. This attempt, however, met with 
no success and the government had to tall back on a new 
guarantee, under which it borrowed the money and then 
advanced part of the capital for railway construction for 
which interest was charged by the governmeat. It filso 
guaranteed the interesl (usually per cent) on the balance 
of the capital raised by a railway company. Now tliCj 
government oWtis the railw^ays of the country in most cases,; 
and the companies working the lines are lessees for a term' 
of years. 

These were the early methods by wliich railway 
construction was effected in India and in addition there are 
railways owned and managed by Indian states. There is 
also what is known as the Programme System which was 
introduced after 19(30 when the railways began to prove 
remunerative and the Government began to apply its own, 
funds for their extension. A definite sum was allotted, 
annually for construction, and since 1911 railway mileage 
has increased considerably. In 1913-14 there were d4,656! 
miles of railway : it rose to 43,128 on 3lst March 1937 and 
of this 72 per cent was state-owned. The only important 
lines not owned by the sta^e are the Southern Punjab, 
Bengal and North Western. Within the next twenty years 
the government will have the right to purchase all the 
existing railway lines in India. 

The great railway systems of the country run inland 
from the chief ports and those of the north and north-west 
eopverge on Delhi* A definite programme of extension is 
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badly needed as the country is very poorly provided with 
railways compared with other countries such as England, 
where there are 195 miles of railway for every 100 sq, miles 
of area : in India there are only 2 miles for a similar area. 



Road AND Raix, Co oHPiNATioN. The road -rail problem 
is international in its application and scope and is present 
in India in one of the most urgent forms. Nearly one-* 
half of the total mileage of railways in British India has a 
metalled road running parallel to, and within ten miles of, 
it* So far, the competition has been mainly confined to 
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passenger trafSo, but with trade revival, better organization i 
of motor transport and the improvements of the roads ^ 
parallel to the railways, competition in the carriage of. I; 
merchandise may also arise unless some co-ordination and 
co-operation is devised. Owing to this competition the i 
railways lost in some years about Rs. 19 millions annually, i 
or slightly under 2 per cent, of the earnings of a normal j 
year. The development of motor transport has , however, I 
brought considerable business to the railways in the. 1 
transport of petrol, vehicles, and accessories. A Road-Rail I 
Conference was convened by government in April 193.^ I 
which recommended that ‘‘suitable machinery should be I 
established at the centre and in the provinces to ensure | 
adequate co-ordination between all forms of transport and I 
their future development/’ so that both these important | 
means of transport should develop with mutual advantage I 
instead of in competition with each other. With a view to 
co-ordinating the different means of communications a | 
portfolio for communications has been formed with effect ! 
from November 1937, the member incharge of which is j 
responsible for roads and railways as well as inland naviga-, ’ 
tion, aviation, tfdegraphs, etc. 

Roads and railways havf^ revolutionized the methods 
of transport in India (as in all other countries) and have 
been the chief factors in extemling the volume and variety 
of trade of the country. Before the^r introduction the 
small shops of individual handicraftsmen supplied the 
needs of a town or a village which was economically self- 
sufficient ; now specialized production for a market has 
been introduced ; it has become possible to establish large- 
scale industries aud the isolated self-sufficiency of the 
village is breaking down. There is a world price for 
most of the staple commoditievS, whereas previously, prices 
fluctuated from district to district. Railways have been 
the chief cause of the present general economic transifeioii. 
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Water Trrnsport. ^ 

Before the advent of iron and steel ships, India had a 
considerable mercantile marine and a flourishing ship- 
building industry, but now India’s foreign trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of British ship-owners. Native, 
wooden, sailing: craft are still constructed and eng:age in 
the coastal trade> but it has been estimated that only 12 
per cent, of the coastal trade and 2 per cent* of the foreign 
trade of the country is carried in Indian ships. 

NATURAL RESOITECES OF THE PUNJAB 

The natural resources of the Punjab consist of 

(1) Minerals. 

(2) Forests. 

(3) Hydro-electric power, 

(4) Soil — agricultural resources. 

(6) Rivers on which the canal system of the Punjab 
depends. 

Minerals. 

The Punjab is rather poor in economic minerals. Its 
chief asset lies in the agricultural wealth of its soil. The 
useful minerals of the Punjab may be considered under 
the following heads : — 

(1) Fuel, coal and petroleum, 

(2) Rock salt. 

(3) Gypsum and Alum. 

(4) Sands and Clays* 

(6) Lime and Cement 

(6) Building stone. 

Coal is found in the Eastern Salt Range at Dandot 
and at Makarwal in the Mianwali District in the Trane- 
Indus extension of the Salt Range. The coal seams are 
very thin and the coal is of inferior quality. The total 
amount produced today has increased from 43*000 tons 
Un years ago to 140,000 tons. It is used in the local indue* 
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tries of cement manufacture and its value lies in the fact 
thathi^rh transport prices are pai5 on the coal imported 
from Bihar a distance of 800 miles. 

Petroleum is found at Khaur and Dhulian near 
Pindiuheb in the Attock district. These two oil fields since 
their discovery in 1914 have yielded over 3 million barrels 
of oil Some of the wells are as much as 7500 feet deep. 
The present yield, 4‘5 million g-allons per annum shows a 
recovery after a serious fall in production since 1929 when 
more than 19 million gallons used to be the annual 
production. 

Rock Salt, Since the days of Akbar salt has been 
obtained from the Salt Range at Khewra and other places. 
The rock salt deposits of the Salt Range constitute an 
immense source of pure crystalline sodium ehlorde. At 
Khewra two bods of pure salt 650 feet thick intervened 
with a bed of red marly clay and gypsum. The' salt is 
mainly mined at Khewra which is 140 miles by rail from 
Ijahore. Smaller mines are rained at Warcha and Kala- 
bagh. Salt deposits also exist in the Mandi State in the 
Kangra hill. 

The total production of salt in the Punjab is 170,000 
tons annually. But the reserves of salt in the Punjab are 
immense and the production can be greatly increased. At 
present the manufacture of salt from the sea water at 
Karachi, Kathiawar coast and at Madras, and at Sambhar 
lake, which is cheaper and is situated at more favourable 
places stands in the way of extension of production at 
Khewra. 

Gypsum which is used in the manufacture of plaster 
of Paris and a little in the manufacture of Cement, is found 
in very large quantities associated with rock salt. 

Alum. Some eighty years ago a very large quantity of 
alum was manufactured at Baudot and Kalabagh Irom 
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the slabs found there. Now on account of the importa- 
tion of cheap chemically^raanufactured alum the industry 
has altogether died. 

Building Stones Rocks when easily dressahle and of 
good quality and durability, colour and texture are 
quarried for use as building material for important public 
and private buildings. Stones of excellent quantity suit- 
able for vSuch use are obtainable in very large quantities 
from the Salt Range and in lesser quantities from the 
Kala Chitta and Margala hills near Rawalpindi. As for 
hundreds of miles in the Punjab no stone suitable for 
building is obtainable this source is of great potential 
value. In the Narnaul district of Patiala, situated in the 
south-east of the Punjab black lime stones well suited 
for building and lime manufacture have been in use. 

Slates are used as tiles, slabs etc. In the Punjab slates 
of good quality arc found in the Kangra quarries on the 
southern side of the Dhauladhar Range and the quarries 
of Rewari in the Gurgaon district. Large reserves exist 
at both these localities and with improved methods of 
dressing and marketing the industry has a great future. 

Lime Stone is mostly used for mortar making and is 
obtained in very large quantities in the Salt Range and 
the Rawalpindi Plateau. Mortar is also made from Kanhar 
which is found in large quantities in the plains of the 
Put'jab. Kankar is the chief material used for road making 
in the Punjab. 

Cement Manufacture. The Punjab contains pure 
lime htone in very large quantities for cement making 
in the Salt Range, Mangla hills and the Kala Chitta hills 
amPthe beds of clays are found in the vicinity — hence 
cement factories have been established at Wah and at 
Dandot 

Sand, Pure quart 21 sand free from all iron impurities 
and possessing a uniform grain and texture is of economic. 
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value in the manufacture of glass. Such sands occur only 
in the Hoshiarpur district 5ajoa Doaba, A lesser 

source of this sand is in the granular sand stone touud in 
the Eastern Salt Range. Crushed quartz has been put to 
use for the manufacture of glass at Ambala city. 

The Punjab also contains any amount of coarse clays 
vhich is used in making bricks, tiles etc. 

Ores. The Punjab is poor in the metalliferous deposits 
of economic value. It has practically no copperi lead» 
tin and zinc. 

Iron ore. Very good iron ore occurs in Kulu, Eangra 
and Sirmur in the north east of the Punjab, But it is not ex* 
tracted on account of there being no coal and lime stone 
near it and communications being very difficult. 

Iron Pyrites i. e., sulphide of iron. This is used as a 
source of sulphur in the mani^facture of sulphuric aoi(i 
It is found associated with coal 

Gold. The sands of the river Indus are known to 
contain gold particles and gold washing of the sands has 
been carried on for many centuries at Attock, Kalabagjb« 
and at the junction of the river Soan with the river Induat 
But the quantity of gold obtained has been barely enough . 
to give the days’ wage to a whole family of workers. 

The Forests of the Punjab. There are 6078 square 
miles of forests land in the Punjab or 67 per cent of the 
total area of the Province. Small as the total area of the 
forest is as compared with other provinces the position 
from the economic point of view is still unsatisfactory 
because only a small area of forests can be profitably 
exploited. Forests supply timber and fire wood and minor 
produce such as bamboo, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gum^ 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products. The forests of 
the Punjab have led to the establishment of the following 
induitires : 
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{a) Furnittire industry of Lahore and Karfcarpmr. 
tin Sports industry of Sialkot. 

(c) Paper manutactliie at JagadharL 
(4) Resin factory at Jallo, 
is) Match factory at Sa<|ihdara. 

Thet*e is however great scope for the establishment 
of other industries. At present only 10 per cent of tho 
(orpst resources are utilised ; 90 per cent go waste 

But the forests of the Punjab are a great national asset 
in so far as they conserve the water supply of the province 
on which the prosperity of the people depends. 

The other natutral resources of the Punjab such as 
Hydro-electric power, soil and the river and canal systems 
are already described in the book in detail. 

^ SUMMARY 

- India Is a continent rather than a country. There is a popula- 
tion of .553 mdiioria and ^ great diversity not only of physical 
leatnres bub also of races, religions an.i languages. The country 
Is* however, becoming progr^essively a single economic unit. 

It IS cat ojtt* from the rest of the world by the high mountain wall 
of the ffimaUvas on the north and by the sea on the other three 
sides. The coastline is, however, regular and there are vrry few 
good harbouts. Tne hfilk of the trade passes through the four poHd 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, and even these have not 
good natural harbours. Most of the carrying tr^d*^ of India is in 
the hands obforeiguers though efFirts are now being made to en* 
courage the growth of an Indian mercantile marine, 

. There are four distinct geographical divisions of India, va : — 

. (t) HijriiH lavas. These form the large'^t and loftiest mountain 
range in the world and present a variety of snimal and vegetable 
products, forest wealth, sources of water power and minerals, beaud-. 
lul scenery and almost every variety of climate. They also supply 
perennial sources of water and silt to the rivers, protect the Indian 
plains from the dry Winds of Tibet and cause rain by acting a-* a 
barrier against the monsoons. They have profounily a&ected the 
life and tlje culture of the people. 

(til Indo-Gangetio Plain. This is a vast stretch of level, a'lnvial 
land in the noith, Which has been a home of civilization for centuries 
It is a very fertile agricultural plain, well wat^rrd in most places 
and p.*ovidt^d with good facilities for agriculture, irrigation and 
C9i|iYnunioat)on. 

(Hi) Deccan Plateau. This is a vast table-land traversed by 
rivets and narrow valleys and nas a ferule black soil. The rams are 
stjfllcieut for good cultivation. 

^ iip) Narrow strips of coastal plains on both sides of the Deccan 
Platteau* which contain some of the most fertile and best watered 
districts of India. 

* Thera are four kinds ol soils found in the country : Alluvial, 
Btikpk Cottoiii Red and Laterite ; the first two are very important 
economically 

vyhe Vlitnate of India has considerably influenced the character and 
efficiency of the people, and the prosperity of the country is bound up 
with thesufiiciency and regularity of rainfall. Most of the rain falls in the 
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montits irom Jturtfe to September and is caused by the periodic moisture- 
beatin* winds blowing tmm the seas callgd the South-West 
The winter rams are earned by the North-East Monsoon. wliiVh blX^ 
over some parts of the country from October to December 


The two chief harvests of (ndia coincide with the monsoons. India 
lias a variety of food and non-food crops. The former cover about 80 per 
cent of the sown ar^ and the chief of them are rice, wheat, barley, millet, 
pulses and sugar. The non-food crops consist of fibres, (among which 
cotton and jute are very important), oil seeds (<^ncb. as linseed, sesamum, 
and rapc«eed), indigo, tea, coffee, opium and tobacco. 

The yield per acre in India is very low as compared with other 
countries as the illiterate Indian farmer does not use improved seed, or 
the best methods of cultivation. 


India has an abundance and variety of natural forests which not 
only provide timber, fuel and other materials for industries such as paper, 
resin, and turpentine, but also render the climate of the country more 
equable ; they also affect the the flow of rivers and rainfall. The Indian 
Forest Department has undertaken the production and conservation of 
forests as well as scientific research for the development of forest 
industries 

There is a great variety of livestock in the coimtry, with the cow 
and bullock as the most useful animals, ^ ^ 

The mineral resources of the country are by no means small, 
though Indian coal is poorer m quality than English, and most of the 
deposits are found in the Gondwana zone ; iron ore is found at some 
di?5tance from the coal deposits and petroleum is found in the North-West 
and in Burma, 


The possibilities of hydro-electric power development and the 
utilization of electricity to run machinery have been explored. Several 
installations have been made and some important projects are in progress, 
including the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme in the Punjab, which is of 
great importance. 

The means of communicaticn in India have been developed, though 
first class roads are still very few, owing to the scarcity of good building 
materials. The early efforts at railway development seemed to be risky, 
but their construction has proved very remunerative m many ways. 
A!>out 40.000 miles of railway have been laid down under different systems 
of guarantee, or direct state control, and lines arc now owned by tne 
State. The railways and motor transport have revolutionized the 
economic life of the people and hence bioken the isolation and selt- 
sufficiency of the village. 

Questions end Kxercites 

1. What is the total population of the world? What is the 
approximate population of the following countries : India, Great Bntam. 
Omted States, Japan ? What is the effect, of physical features on 
(a) the growth, of population, (bi the density and distribution o 
population ? 

2, What is the lengtlr of India’s coast line compared with the^, 
length of its boundary line What is that 0 England ? 

3 What were the qld ttadc routes of India ? ^.What ' are the 
ones ? Wh^t would be the effect of opening up India's cohnection ^ ^ ^ 
Europe by means of railways ? . ' ' 

4, Is India an economic unit ? 
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5, What ate the most important ports of India and what is the 
extent of the trade passing through each ? 

6 Give a description of the Vizagapatam H^bour. What was 
the need for this harbour and what is the effect of .its construction on 
Indians trade ? 

7. Write a note on Haji’s Coastal Traffic Bill, Why was it rejected 
by the Legislative Assembly ? 

8. What IS the Economic importance of the River Ganges ? Why 
h€^s it been called the wealth oi India ? Compare its position and 
importance with that of the Thames in England, the Mississippi in America 
and the Danube m Europe 

9. Draw a map showing the location of the different kinds of soils 
in Ihdia ; give the characteristic products ot each kind. 

10. How are the alluvial soils formed ? What is their chief virtue ? 
Where are they found in India and why ? Arc the plains with alluvial 
soil well fitted for road building 7 Discuss the value of the plains of 
India for purposes of (i) irrigation, (ii) providing means ot transport. 

11. What are the special features of the rainfall of India ? Draw a 
map of the country showing the distribution of rainfall and indicating the 
causes of the differences. Has rainfall any connection with the density, 
distribution and grow|h of population in India ? 

12. Name the two monsoons of India and describe their course. 
Clearly bring out their importance to the economic life of the country. 

(P, U. 2938) 

13. Why is irrigation more necessary in India than in any other 
country of the world 7 

14. Can you account for the heavy faB in the price of wheat in India 
in the year 1929-31 ? 

15. Write a note on the present condition of the sugar industry m 
India. 

16. What possibilities are there for the development of fruit 
cultivation m India and along what lines does the iaduj>try require 
improvement ? 

17. Discuss the economic aspect of the discovery and manufacture 
of vegetable ghee in India ? 

18. What is the difference between Dest and American cotton ? 
Where and with what results has the latter been grown 'm India 7 

19. Has India any rivals in jute production ? 

20. What arc the uses of inJigo and what are the prospects of the 
industry m India ? 

21. Name the chief tea-growing areas of India ? 

22. Why are cigarettes mostly imported from abroad and from what 
countries ? 


23, Write an essay discu.ssing from an economic point of view either 
the cow, or the bullock, m India. 

Draw a map of India siiowing the development and distribution 
or nyaro-electncity and other power resources of the country, 

^ u sources of power available in India, To what 

xtent has the development of hydro-electricity gone in the Punjab and 
with what results ? 2933) 
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26 What is the effect of the development of hvdm 
on industries ? Write a note on the Maadi Hydro-mectric Smr 

27. What were the difficulties in the way of building (a) railways (W 
roads m inaia r j * \ f 


28. What is the present position of the Indian railways ? Describe 
the biggest railway system, and discuss the economic advantages of 
railways with special reference to India. 


29. How are railways financed and managed in India ? Why has 
railway finance been separated from the general finance of the country ? 

30. Describe the distribution of forests in India and show their 
effect on agriculture, and {b) industries, 

31. W^hat do you think of the means of transport in rural areas in 

India ? Has the motor lorry been successful against the Indian bullock 
cart ? u. 1935) 

32. Write a careful note on the economic value of the great rivers 

of India. (p. u. 1934) 

33 What arc the principal mineral products of Assam, Burma, Behar 
and the Punjab ? (Special credit for drawing a map illustrating the 
answer.) (P. U, 1934) 

34. Give the main features of Indian Geography and explain their 

bearing on the economic life of the country. {P. U, 1936) 

35. In what way has the development of the means of coramunica- 
cation and transport afiected village economy in the Punjab ^ Illustrate 
your answer by reference to a village of which you have knowledge. 

(P. U, 1935, 37) 

3b, What is the meaning of production in Economics? How is 
the efficiency in production of wealth in India affected by (i) the cult of 
charkha, (it) the presence of the Himalayas, (zn) the system of education 
now prevailing in India and (tv) Land Alienation Act. (P. [7. 1914) 

37, What arc the monsoons ? What is their importance m 
India's economic life ? 


'Show bow the failure of the monsoons will affect the following:— 


(a) Price of agricultural crops, 

(b) Government revenues, 

(c » Exports. 

38, Into a village, rather far from Lahore, the following arc 

introduced: cheap electricity, simple machinery, good roads and a cheap 
motor bus service to Lahore. What improvements would you expect in 
production and consumption ? {P, U. 1939) 

39, Where are the following found in the Punjab and what are the 

industries to which they give rise : rock salt, wheat, cattle and goats and 
forests? U, 1939) 

40, How far is India fitted by nature for industrialization ? In this 
connection describe the natural resources of the country, (P. U. 1938) 
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CHAPTER X 

TRADE AND PRODUCTS OF THE LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 

Commerce is the exohanfje of commodities that are 
desired by man ; it is the means by which a country makes 
the best use of its natural resources These can only be used 
to the best ad vantagfo if the country confines itself to the 
production of articles for which it is most fitted, or in 
]which it has the greatest relative advantage, and this it can 
do only if it can secure the products of other countries by 
exchange. In a country such as Great Britain, for example, 
where the natural products are practically limited to 
pasture land and minerals^ it would bo impossible for the 
present population to live without co-operation with other 
countrie.s. The world is becoming one economic unit and no 
country can remain isolated without lowering the standard 
of living, not only of its own people, but of the rest of the 
world ; hence the desirability of each country contributing 
its best to the wealth of the world. To do this each must 
develop its economic resources to the fullest extent if it 
is to benefit its own people, as well as others, by economic 
co-operation. Modern civilization requires products from 
each of the climatic regions of the world and international 
trade is essentially an exchange between regions of diverse 
geographical character,'^ 

A review of the tra^le and products of the leading 
countries of the world will show how gifted, energetic and 
enterprising nations are making use of their resources ; 
how education, organisation and the development of the 

♦ The British Empire is the only single political unit in the world wh*ch 
includes within us own boundaries a portion of each of the major 
geographical regions of the world. It can, therefore, become a large 
^onomic unit, self-supporting and self-contained, but though rich iu COaI it 
is likely to remaio relatively poor in tninentl oil. 

154 
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means of communication have led to economic advance* 
ment. 

Graat Britain. 

As WG have indicated above, Great Britain is very 
deficient in natural products, except minerals : the country 
cannot produce sufficient food for the large number of 
people who live in its small area. Even though climatically 
suited for cattle and dairy products, considerable quantities 
of meat and dairy produce are imported from Ireland, 
Holland and Denmark, becBuse the internal supply is not 
sufficient to meet the demand of the large population. 
The d iffia nlty of obtaining the necessary food has supplied 
the people with a motive for energy and industry; probably 
they stand unrivalled for the display of human activity in 
all it.s forms, moral, mental and material. The soil and 
position encourage manufactures and eomiuerce ; isolation 
has made the people depend not entirely on their own 
resources, but has impelled them to develop foreign trade. 
The presence of coal, iron and lime-stone near to each other, 
the indented character of the coast line, the natural 
facilities for means of communication and the position in 
the centre of the world (near enough Europe to use it, and 
yet far enough to be free from most of its earlier wars 
and pestilences) the temperate and equable ohmate, all 
these have helped to give Britain a leading place m t e 


industrial world. , 

The agricultural products of the country-oats^ wheat, 

barley, potatoes and turnips are of relative y i » 
importance end the area devoted to them is 
Flax and wool are the only fibres produced , 
of cotton, jute, hemp, skins and wool are imported. Texti ^ 
coal and iron are the largest industries . the 
commerce of Great Britain is much greater iti 
head than that of any other country. Large quantities o 
Britbli exports consist of goods that have rst een 
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imported, ue.<t it has a entrepot trade * ^ The textile 
industries account for afoout one-fourth in value of the 
English exports, and the other exports are mostly iron 
and steel manufactures (including steam engines and 
machinery) metal wares and ooaL 

Germany. 

Next to England, Germany is the greatest com- 
mercial country in Europe. The great plain of 
northern Germany has little fertility and scant mineral 
wealth, but the other regions consist mainly of hilly 
country and tablelands where the soil is fertile and the 
climate favourable for cultivation ; here also them is an 
abundance of coal and iron. The 6onntry possesses a large 
number of natural, as well as artificial, inland water-ways, 
a good railway system and many good natural harbours. 

Germany presents the supreme example of a country 
owing her industrial advancement largely to good 
commercial and technical education and to the application 
of science to industry. The preparation of synthetic dyes 
has hit the growth of indigo of India very hard and this 
is only one instance of the use of science in industry by 
the people of Germany who have such a wonderful 
capacity for attention to detail. Since 1871 rapid progress 
has been made in the coal, iron and steel trades while 
manufactures have increased enormously. There has been 
a great increase in the imports of raw silk and in the 
export of silk manufactures ; this has been chiefly 
due to the manufaciure, by mass production methods, of 
cheaper kinds of silk that are made in France, The growth 
of the export of beetroot sugar has been partly due to state 
bounties and Germany now provides about one-fourth of 
the sugar supplies of the world. German merchants 

* Eotrepof trade consists w exporting goods in exactly the tame state 
at tbey were imported. For example, Holland imports spices, rubber and 
tin from her colonial possessions in the East Indies, and exports them in 
the same state to Germany, Belgium and other coantries. 
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employ large numbers of well-qualified travellers to procure 
trade in foreign countries and fchef often have the gift of 
suggesting new wants for people of other countries and 
then being ready with the articles to meet such wants. All 
this was before 1934 when very serious restrictions were 
placed on foreign trade by the Nazi G-overnment. So much 
money and effort was spent on re-arming the country that 
little or no margin was left for the purchase of other com- 
modities from abroad. Having built up a strong military 
power under the leadership of Herr Hitler, Germany began 
to extend her territories by military occupation of 
neighbouring countries. Within a short time the Saar, 
Austria, Sudetenland and the Czech provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia were annexed. The size of Greater Germany 
thereby increased 635,000 sq. km. with, a total population 
of 85 millions. Some of the acquired territories are far from 
having been digested economically by Germany, Yet on 
the whole the addition is considered to have strengthened 
the economic structure of the country but without 
changing it fundaineutally especially in respect 
of food-stuffs and raw materials. The new territories 
contain a fair quantity of coal and other minerals together 
with agricultural districts. She has gained posses«iion of 
important industries such as Skoda Works, Pilsener 
Breweries and Bata factories. The main new asset is in the 
well-organised metallurgical and armament industries. 

France. 

France has neither many natural harbours nor good 
navigable rivers ; the country produces much coal but of 
inferior quality to that of England. It is a good agricultural 
country and the home of small farmers, with the vine as 
the most valuable of all French crops. Wheat, maize, rye 
and potatoes are also grown, but mostly for home 
consumption, and beetroot is the chief commercial crop. 

Although there are large scale industries in motorcars, 
firearms, oil, soap, scents, and candles, the chief industries 
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of Prance are those which require great skill and good 
taste* The quality of silk*^ and other textile manufactures 
excels those of most other countries, owing to the fact that, 
much of French industry is carried on by hand and such 
products can stand against machine competition only if 
they excel in quality and are artistic in design. Thus 
although France exports manufactured goods and imports 
raw materials and foods, she is not a great factor in the 
world trade. 

Switzerland. 

Before the Great War, Switzerland was the only 
European country without any sea coast, hut now there 
are others. The relief is mountainous and communication 
is difficulty. Asa result of the heavy rain and snowfall, 
there are excellent pastures on the hillsides and cattle- 
rearing is the only branch of agriculture that yields con- 
siderable export products, such as living animals, butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk. For manufactures and handi- 
crafts! Switzerland possesses little coal and iron, but has an 
abundance of water-power and cheap, skilled labour. The 
government, has done much in the way of providing 
efficient technical education and developing the water- 
power resources. Swiss watches are famous »11 over tiie 
world. The beautiful scenery attracts thousands of visitors; 
every year ; these contribute much to the wealth of the 
country, and hotel keeping has thus grown into an 
important industry. 

United States of America. 

The U. S. A. presents a good example of a people 
whose energy has not been minimised by the possession of 
rich natural resources ; great use has been made of them 
and the country bids fair to become (if it is not so already) 
the greatest industrial and commercial nation in the world. 
The broken landscape, low mountain ranges, and the 
smaller rivers of the Atlantic sea-board! the great fertile 
valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries, the vast plaina 
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of tRa West, the semi-desert conditions of the South-West I 
the towering mountain ranges of the Rookies, and a mild | 
climate and gentle slopes of the‘Pacific coast, present many I 
varieties of natural physical conditions. Beneath the soil 
there is an abundance of mineral wealth ; coal and 
petroleum abound, along with some of the richest and 
most extensive iron beds in the world. Transport is easy 
and relatively cheap. The U. S. A. is the largest producer 
of corn, cotton, wheat, petroleum, tobacco, iron and steel, 
in the world. The chief cause of its former agricultural 
prosperity was the general use of farm machinery applied 
to splendid natural resources. The country probably 
surpasses all others in the use of mechanical inventions and 
scientific management, which make the control of huge 
concerns possble. The chief manufactures are iron and 
steel, cotton and woollen goods, woodwork, leather and 
paper, and it is scarcely possible to mention any manu- 
factured article that is not made in the country. Raw 
cotton, wheat, and wheat flour, make up nearly one-third 
of the total exports, and others which may be mentioned 
are iron and steel manufactures, maize, meat, mineial oil* 
timber, and manufactures of wobd, copptr, tobacco and 
living animals. Sugar and other tropical productsi such as 
coffee, rubber and jute, form a large proportion oi the 
imports ; hides and skins, chemicals, raw silk, cotton 
manufactures, glass, woollen manufactures, fruit and tea 
are also imported. The need for tropical products has 
influenced the foreign policy of the country, ihe U. S. A. 
influence in Cuba (the greatest sugarcane exporter in the 
world), and in the neighbouring tropical islands of the 
West Indies, is based on a desire to control c^Main sources 
of tropical products. Britain is the country with which 
the U. S. A. does the largest trade. It is interesting to 
note the character of the trade with countries such a« 
Argentina and Australia, both of which lie in simil^ 
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latitudes to the U. S. A. The purchases of their products 
are very limited^ but the sale of manufactured goods 
to the more recently developed areas is much greater- 

japan. 

Japan has been called the British Isles of the East, 
but this phrase should be used with care. Both countries 
are situated near continents and are rich in minerals, but 
they are different in the character of the relief and climate 
and therefore in their principal products. The group of 
islands called Japan is highly volcanic and the surface is 
mountainous and irregular. The mountains hinder internal 
communication and limit the cultivable land to one-sixth 
of the total area. 

Since the Meiji revolution of 1868 , the Japanese have 
been making every effort to get abreast of the most 
advanced European countries in methods of production and 
transport. In spite of natural difficulties, several thousand 
miles of railway, as well as a good mercantile marine,. have 
been built. Machine, cotton and rayon spinning and 
weaving factories worked by machinery have also been 
erected ; machine-made Japanese matches are now supplant- 
ing Swedish matches in China, and in the East generally. 
Great iron and steel works have been established, although 
most of the iron ore has to be obtained from Manchuria 
(now under Japanese control) and India. 

The chief imports into Japan are raw cotton, manufac- 
tured iron goods and machinery, grain and flour. The 
principal exports are raw-silk and silk manufactures, coal, 
tea, rice, cotifcon and rayon manufactures, matches, lacquer- 
ware and paper. Japan is superseding European countries 
in many of the ilbrld's markets owing to the cheapness of 
her manufactured goods ; the mills work longer hours than 
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thM of rivAlcouAtriM. tho kboj^ 
p«,id and large markets are close abhand* 

Australia. 

Large exports of wool {chiefly from Melbourne aud 
Sydney) are made to. London, where it is sold by auction 
and distributed all over in Europe. Wheat, rice and 
oranges are otl^ important Australian exports, again 
mostly to London. Imports are chiefly manufactured 
articles. 


Czechoslovakia- 

Czechoslovakia was an enterprising new Republic 
formed during the post-war reconstruction of Europe out of 
the Czech provinces of the late Austrian Empire (Bohemia^ 
Moravia, Silesia), and Slovakia, In these areas industry was 
well developed, its growth having been greatly favoured 
by nature, and the necessary supply of coal, iron Ore, water 
power and intelligent labour was available. In the Czech 
provinces modern industry had gradually developed out of 
small workshops, with glassware as the chief industry. 
After the (Jreat War this new state developed her indus- 
tries etOrttiously and extetided her trade to all parts of the 
world. By the introduction of the Capital Levy,t 
Czechoslovakia placed her finances on a solid and firm 
footing, and it was until recently one of the importapt 
industrial and commercial nations of Europe but Grermany 
has now broken up the growing solidarity of the new 
nation by annexing first the Sudetenland and then the 
Czech provinoe.s of Bohemia and Moravia. 

♦The Kra Canal The Isthmus of Kra is Siamese territory which 
joins Siam with the Malay Peninsula. The Japanese Governmeutare 
trying to induce the Siamese Government to cut a canal tihrough 
the Isthmus or allow Japan to dig the canal at her cost. achenie. 
if ever it sees the light of day, would shorten the disfear(|)6 
India and Japan by over 700 miles, the freight on Jagiiinelr^^ds 
to India and Indian goods to Japan might be reduced, but the im^por- 
tance of Singapore would greatly diminish^ and thus the British 
probably oppose the development of the project. If, however, the 
idea ever matures, the work will rank with the great canals of Sue® 
and Panama. 

t A tax levied directly on the amount of capital of an mdmdaal. 
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Worlds Trade in 1938 

(in f. 000,000 old U. S, A. gold collars) 


World 


ilxports ' 
15,356 

1. Africa 

911 

886 

2, North America 

1.56J 

2,382 

8. South America 

709 

852 

4. Asia 

8,1M 

2,116 

6. Europe 

7,9«2 

6,101 

6. Australia 

305 


7. Germany 

1,296 


R France 

7SS 

516 

9, Switzerland 

215 

178 

10. u. a A. 

1132 


11. Japan 

444 

447 

12. Czechoslovakia 

172 

210 


Burma. 


Burma is now a foreign country, having been separated 
from India in April, 1937. More than half of Burma is 
forest. The chief products and exports are rice, kerosine 
oil, - petroleum, other mineral oils, teak wood, benzene, 
matcnesj lao and tin. She imports coal, gunny bags, cotton 
piece goods and twist, and iron materials from India. 
Machinery and better kinds of cloth, some kinds of iron 
goods are imported by her from foreign countries. 

SUMMAEY. 

The best tise ot a country's natnral resources can be made 
through commerce. All the countries* of the world can increase their 
wealth by mutual co>operation, 

Britain is very dehcient in agricultural resources, but by the 
energy, activity and moral and mental strength of the people, the 
coun&ry became the leading industrial nation of the world. It has 
made good use of a central position, broken coast>(in6, the presence 
of coal and iron and a temperate and equable climate. The chief 
exports consist of textiles, i ron and steel goods, metal wares and 
coal, while the imports are mainly food ana raw materials. Britain 
hm the largest entrepot trade in the world. 

Germany is an^ example of a country which owes much of its 
, industrial^ advancement to commercial and technical education and 
to the application of science to industry. The chief manufactures 
are dyes, sugar, silk, woollen goods, steel, hardware and iron, 

France is noted chiefly for industries requiring great skill and 
good taste ; there are many. cottage ^ndustries in the country. 

Switzerland has cattle^rearing as its main agricultural industry ; 

- tn manufactures jt excels in work which requires very great care and 
attention to detail ; watches are one of the spdciilities of the country 
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The U. S. A. has made good use of splendid nabaral resoareea» 
and is the largest ptodneer of iron and steel, corn, cotton, wheat and 
tobaooo l« surpasses most other oounlries in machine equipment 
and scientific management. 

Japan has been called the Britain of the East. It has made 
remarkable progress in recent years, especially in cotton and rayon 
s;oods, paper mills, match factories and iron and steel manufactures. 

Australia is a large exporter of wool ; most of the export trade 
of the country is carried on through London. 

Chechoslovakia Is famous for glassware and has considerably 
developed industries and trade since the Great War. 


Qttestiost and Exercite* 

1, What is commerce and what does a country gain by it? 
Illustrate with reference to Great Britain, Japan, Germany and 
Australia. 

2, Discuss the nature of India's trade relations with (u) Britain, 
ib) Japan, (c) Germany, (d) U. S. A., («) France. 

8, Compare and contrast Great Britain and Japan as industrial 
nations. 

4 What are the chief causss of the industrial advancement of 
the following nations : Germany, U S.A.. Swftherl and. England and 

Japan? , . i 

5 . What is Entrepot Trade ? What country has the largest 

entrepot trade and why } 

6. Compare and contrast India's trade with that of England, 

Japan and U. S. A. . 4 . k 

7. Give example* of countries where the 

come lazy in spite of the existence of many natural advantages. 
W hat use have they made of the natural resources f 

8. What is scientidc management V Where is it mostly practise 

and with what results ? ^ 

9. Which countries are Britain’s greatest rivals m the baste 
trade ? Compare the relative position of each. 

10. GiveexamplestoshowthattheQennau people know how to 

invent new wants for Other |>eople. frtUowinfi’ 

U. Give the principal imports and exports of the foUowmj. 
oountr.ea^- ^ AustraUa. 

12. Why is France not a great competitor m worlu trade ? 

13. What are the chief items of India’s unporks rom ' ^ 



CHAPTER XI 

iABOUR-THE HUMAN FACTOR IN PRODUCTION 

Man is the sotive, and thus the most important, agent 
6f production. People who have obtained greater mastery 
oyer nature, and not only harnessed its forces to their use, 
hut have overcome its obstacles, are the more rich and 
prosperous nations. 

Labour is the economic work of man with the hand or 
head ; it is human effort directed to the production of 
wealth. Professor Marshall defines it as “any exertion of 
mind or body undertaken partly or wholly with a view to 
some good other than the pleasure derived directly 
the work.*'’ Let us consider his definition. Only human 
exertion is Labour ; the work done by anipia^ such as 
tfonkeys, horses, camels, etc., is not as labour, in 

Economics, where it includes, not only manual labour 
performed by smiths, carpenters, farmers, and factory 
workers etc, but also mental wofk. such as Is "done by 
lawyers, teachers, clerks, statesmen, writers, managers, 
igents, and organizers. Labour may result in the oreatioii 
of a commodity such as a shoe or needle, or it may inyOlve 
simply the rendering of a service by one person to aaothm' 
in return for a reward (e.g., the ItdNmr of a domestic 
servant) ; both of these are equally good pj^uotive labour. 

All exertion of mind or body is not becessarily labour 
in the economic sense, as the science takbs account only of 
such exertion as involves an ^ element of . irksopieness, 
Unpleasantness or restraint, t.c„ when it is undertaken not 
foi the pleasure of the work itself, but for gain. It is 
labour only if its motive is the creation of values. A 
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masioiim who sings for a reward is a labourer, but one vU 
sings for pleasure is not. A ma^ who climbs a mounUin 
for pleasure, or one who plays tennis for exercise is not a 
labourer. They produce utility but their motive is not to 
produce wealth or value; but the guides who climb 
mountains for fees and professional tennis players are 
labourers. Exertion, the intention of which is to create 
value, is labour, even though it fails in its object or is 
misdirected. Thus, if the Mandi Hydro-Electric scheme 
had failed, the effort spent on it would have been unpror 
ductive labour. 

A question of prime importance in connection with 
labour is, what are the conditions affecting the total 
^amount, or supply of it in a nation, or what constitutes. jk 
country’s labour force ? The first thing to be considered 
is thie'humber of people available, but it is not merely 
numbers that matter. A hundred workers in one country 
may furnish much more pnoductive kbour than a similir 
number of workers in another land. Afost of us are familiar 
with the statement that the British workmen are among 
the best in the world, e.g., an English weaver can turn out 
a larger quantity and better quality of material than in 
Indian weaver working for the same time, under similj^ 
conditions and with the same materials. It is not becaBjse 
one works harder than the other, but because he or she 
is more efficient. The two main determining factors of a 
nation’s laboi»| force then are 
I. Quantity (numbers). 

"'ll. Quality (efficiency). 

The number of labourers depends on the density, 
distribution, and growth of population in a obndt^* 
Efficiency depends upon the health and strength of e 
populatsims, the character, organijation, acquired skill or 
technical training, education, social customs, habits a^id. 
iLstitutions of the people. 
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Sira awi CrowtK of Population. 

The sira of the population at any (riven time dependa 
on birth-rate, («V) death rate, (Hi) immigrration and 
(iv) emigration. 

The birth-rate (fives the number of children born 
annually among a fixed number of people ; it is usually 
eocpressed in terms of the number of births per annum per 
tllOiisand of the population. The larger the birth-rate in 
a oonntry, the more its population will tend to grow. The 
result is modified by the death rate and the number of 
emigrants and immigrants. The average birth and death 
rates per thousand living for the last decennial period for 
some important countries are given below ; — 


Countries 

Birth-rate 

Death rate 

Rate of 

natural imrease 

India 

- 0 '^ 

24-9 

9‘5 

Japan 

... 32’3 

18‘2 

14*1 

Australia 

... 198 

8'6 

ira 

Nfew 2iealand 

.. 18’8 

8’6 

10*2 

Canada 

... 24-5 

lit) 

13*6 

u. a A. 

. . 18*9 

11-3 

7-6 

England 

... 16-3 

120 

3-3 


It will be noticed from the above figures that where 
the birth-rate is high the death rate also tends to be high. 
India has a high birth-rate with a high death rate, but 
thin is no matter for congratulation as from the point of 
view of the effect on population, survivals only count and 
as the death rate is so high, the increase has been much 
'raaidler than that of countries like Japan, Canada or 
iLustralia. More people are brought into Uie world than 
can live well and in such a case a high birth>rate is not, a 
•Mewing. 
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The density of population dep^ads on 
1. Fertility oi? thk Soil, Climate and Rainfall. 


The population of India, is in every agricultural 
country, is thickest where the soil is most fertile ; land 
fertility depends mostly on rainfall, and there is a close 
connection between this and density of population. It is 
not, however, the quantity of rain that matters so much 
as its certainty and regularity. A moderate rainfall may 
support a dense population if there is a good system of 
irrigation as it is a large production and healthy climate 
that matters. Thus the well watered areas of the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain and the coastal strips are the most thickly 
populated parts of India, while the dry areas of Baluchis- 
tan and the Raj putana Deserts are sparsely populated ; the 
Brahamputra valley is thinly populated in spite of a heavy 
rainfall because it contains many mountains and jungles 
and its climate is unhealthy. The arid parts of the Punjab 
and the Deccan, though gf>ltmg insufficient rain, are 
densely populated because of the irrigation carried out 
by the Government during the past eighty years. 

2. Skcurity of Life and Property. Peace and 
settled government are essential conditions for the growth 
of population. British India is more thickly populated than 
the Indian states, the ratio of the average density of 
population being 248 to -U4.. The existence of peace and 
security in the country is tending towards a steady growth 
of population in India. 


3. Standard of Comfort, or the Production and 
Distribution op Wealth. These are shown in the growth 
of industries, development of the mean-s of communication 
and opening and working of iron mines. Population has 
a tendency to move to places where there 
of getting a better living, e.«.. there is ^ / 

on the part, of village labourers to migrate ^ 

Highly industrial and commercial countries wit m e « 
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cultival’ion show the greatest density of population but 
a purely agricultural C(juniry will only support a very 
much smaller number of people. The fact that India is 
primarily an agricultural country explains to some extent 
the low average density of its population. The jute mills 
of Calcutta, the coal and iron mines of Bengal, and the 
cotton mills of Bombay attract large number of labourers 
from the agricultural areas of the country. The growth 
of Bombay, Karachi and Rangoon is due mostly to their 
participation in foreign trade ; while towns such as Delhi, 
Amritsar and Lahore are great commercial centres,* 

ft 

Distribution of Population. 

Town and Country. The population of India is 
mainly rural as the people live mostly in the villages (89 
per cent) which number 696,831, while 11 per cent, live in 
about 2,575 towns.f Agriculture supports 66 per cent, of 
the population ; 10, 6, and 2 per cent, are domestic servants 
and 3 per cent, are engaged in public administration; the 
remainder follow odd occupations. 


’* The population per s<{iiare ; 

mile of the various provinces in 

India IS as follows 




Ajrner-Merwara 

207 

Baluchistan 

9 

Andaman and Nicobar 

9 

Bengal 

64b 

Islands. 


Bihar and Orissa 

45 i 

Assam 

157 

Bombay 

177 

Burma 

m 

Madras 

028 

C. P. and Eerar 

155 

N. W. F. P. 

179 

Coorg 

10.9 

Punjab 

218 

Delhi 

LUO 

United Provinces ... 

456 


/t* Accorfling to the Census Code, a town includes (1) every 
Mnnicipalitv ; (i) all Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits: 
(3) every Cantonment ; (4) every other oontinuoug collection of 
houses inhabited by not less than 5000 persons, which the Provincial 
Superintf'ndent may decide to treat as a town for census purposes; 
and (5) the capital of every Indian state except the miilor Simla Hill 
States. 

• village means any area (a) for which a separate record of rights 
axis ts or (o) which has been separately assessed to land revenue, 
wronld have been so assessed if the land revenue had not been re- 
leased, compounded for, or redeemed, or (c) which the Local Covern- 
nent may by general rules or special order declare to be an estate. 
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While India has 11 per cent, of its population in towns 
England has 80 per cent, the U. I. A, 56 per cent, Prance 
49 per cent, and Germany 46 per cent There has been 
a very slow increase in the urban population of India 
between 1831 and 1931. In England the town pooulation 
grew at an enormous rate during the Industrial Revolution, 
The extremely low proportion in India of urban population 
is one index of the economic backwardness of the people ; 

It tends to show their lack of power, intelligence and 
self-dependence. Civilization and progress have mostly 
originated in towns from whence they have radiated into 
the country side. The present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in thi« respect can only be radically altered by the 
development of induvStries, trade and transport 


Distribution according to Sex. 

According to the census of 1931 there were 940 females 
to every 1,000 males among the people of India ai^d iu the 
towns the proportion of females to males is lower ; this 
has^apL adverse effect on the health and morals of the 
people. “ Various reason s have frecjnently been repeated 
to explain this shortage of females which is so 
characteristic of the population of India as compared with 

that of most European countries. The fem aie.. infant is 

definitely better equipped by nature for survival than 
the male, but in India the advantage she has at birth is 
probably neutrali/^ed in iufanc^y by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing children too 
early and too often. Sons are everywhere desired not only 
^nioug Hindus, where a son is necessary to his fallier^S' 
salvation, but almost equalH so among other communities 
as well ; daughters in many parts of India mean great 
pecuniary expense in providing for their marriages, 
which moreover, among the majority, perhaps, of Hindus, 
must be arranged by th^ time they reach puberty. So 
strong indeed is the prejudice against the birth of daughters 
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that Abortion is reportec^to be sometimes practised if the 

child in the womb is foretold to be a girl Further, 

among Hindus and Jaifis tfie effect of the consequent 
limitation in the number of females as compared with 
males is accentuated by a ban on widow remarriage/’’** A 
severe critic of the 1911 census report writes that early 
marrj,a^(^^ija^ prime causo of the low ratio. o£ females. The 
number of females per thousand males is much lower in 
urban areas than rural. There are 850 females to each 
lODO males in the rural districts and 705 in the towns of 
the Punjab. 

Of the major Indian provinces the Piinjabt has the 
smallest proportion of females to males ; tlie proportion 
increases to the east and south. This peculiar characteristic 
has given rise to a variety of opinions, and some foreign 
critics of the Indian census have ascribed it to incomplete 
returns. In European countries females outnumber males 
owing to emigration and to some extent to a decline in the 
male birth-rate. The poorer countries with a large natural 
increase generally have a smaller proportion of female.^ to 
males I The sex proportions in countries such as the United 
States of America and Australia are, of course, greatly 
affected by the large amount of male immigration. 
Mobility of Labour. 


jn order that the available labour supply of a country 
m^y be properly utilized, it should possess considerable 


♦Census of India 1931, Volume I. 



IFemales 

PER 1000 MALES 


Indian 

Provinces 

Other Countries 


Punjab 

831 

England and Wales 

1,C87 

N. W. F, P. 

843 

France 

1,083 

United Provinces 

902 

Holland . . 

1,012 

Bebar and Onssa 

... 1,005 

Germany 

1 067 

Bengal 

924 

Japan 

990 

Burma 

958 

Turkey 

1,067 

Madras 

... 1,025 

U. S. A. 

976 

Bombay 

901 

Australia 

967 

C. P. and Berar 

998 



Assam 

9(^9 



Baluchistan 

717 



Coorg 

803 



0elbi 

722 




+ See pttblication 04 o! the Fucjab Board of Economic loquiry 
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e , the labourers shoulc^ work when and where 
the inducements are the g-reatest, ‘ Man is of all the 
different kind&f of luggage, the most difficult to transport’ 
said Adam Smith, and nowhere in the world does perfect 
mobility of labour exist ; the hindrances to its movement 
differ from country to country and in India the people are of 
the stay-at-home kind. They have domestic, social and religi- 
ous prejudices against venturing far from home ; consquent- 
ly permanent emigration is very rare. Nor is there much 
scope for it as Indians are not permitted (or only in small 
number) to remain in Austrahit, Canada, the II. S. A, and 
Africa ; temporary migration is, however, more common. 
Such mobility of Indian labour as exists is of considerable 
impcrtance to the agricultural population as it helps to 
relieve the increasing pressure on the land ;but, as has been 
said, there are many obstacles against movement. 

The phrase ‘ mobility of labour ’ also implies movement 
from one occupation to another and this too is considerably 
hampered in India by the caste system ; occupations are 
frequently chosen according to the caste in which a o i 
is born.'*' 


Health and Strength of the Population. 

Man’s capacity for work depends upon health and 
strength and hence these are most important factors m 
determining a nation’s labour supply. The causes jhxch 
determine strength of body and vigour of mmd are . 

weather and cold winters are . t’ 

work : tropical heat makes sustained labour dilhcult. 

II Oualitv Ai^D Amount of Food and bHEDTER. Urood 

work cannot be expected of ° Idian 

insufficiently has less’ protein; the 

diet, compared Wl — briTcalled horizontiir mobility 

*** Mo^hty oi labour fioro ^ fro® one grade to another ts 

while that (rom one occupation to another or 
called vertical mobility. 
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American labourer is better fed and clothed than the 
workmen of most other countries ; and this alone 
would be sufficient to account for his higfher capacity 
and productivity. The standard of livinir of the Indian 
labourer is abnormally low ; millions of people are underfed 
and under*clothed, with the result that they have not the 
vitality to resist disease and consequently much potential 
labour power is lost to the country. 

III. Thk L\i{ouaKR’s Statk OK MifJD or what Marshall 
describes as “ freedom, hopefulness and change/’ This 
depends on personal and religfious influences and on general 
education ; one who has a wider outlook on life is usually 
hiippier than one who knows nothing of the world other 
than his own village. The former is less conservative 
and more progressive ; changes of work, of^^scene and 
of personal associations, develop initiative and creative 
energy. Those villagers of India who went abroad during 
the Great War brought a new spirit with them on their 
return. The general ignorance, restricted outlook, reliance 
on fate, and superstition of the people of India are almost 
proverbial ; masses of labourers are unskilled and mostly 
agriculturists and hence thev are not desirous of making 
changes. 

The health and strength of the people of India 
compares very unfavourably with that of the people of 
most of the other countries. There are many virulent 
epidemics such as plague, cholera, and influenza in the 
country and the general health is considerably lowcTed by 
|he prevalence of epidemic diseases such as malaria, hook- 
worm, tuberculosis, kala-azar, etc. The average expectation 
of life in India of a male is 26’9l years as compared with 
55*02 in England, or less than half. In the case of females, 
the figures are 2(5 55 for India and 59*58 for England, again 
less than half# 

^ This death rate, especially among infants and women, 
IS due to the following causes 
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L Poverty, and consequently a low standard of living. 
2. liEok of sanitation, primit^e obstetrics and insuffi- 
cient medical relief. 

3* General igfnorance of the people, 

4. liiSrly marriages, and hence immature maternity* 

6. Purdah system, 

6. Religious superstitions and practices. 

The infant mortality rate has long been notoriously 
high in India as compared with most countries of western 
Europe. The following table shows the infant mortality 
rate per 1,000 live births from 1911 to 1931 : — 


Year 

Year 

Ykak 

Year 

1911 205 

191G 202 

1921 

198 

1926 

189 

1912 208 

1917 205 

1922 

175 

1927 

167 

1913 1^ 

1918 267 

1923 

176 

1928 

173 

1914 212 

1919 224 

1924 

189 

1929 

178 

1916 ^02 

1920 195 

1925 

174 

1930 

181 





1931 

179 

A poor standard of general health is 

one of 

the chief 

causes of the low output per 
inefficiency of the country. 

head 

and 

of the 

economic 


Quality and Quantity of Population. 

The quantity and quality of population of a country are 
closely connected. We have seen that a high birth-rate is 
almost invariably accompanied by a high death rate, low 
standard of living, poverty and short lives. An ill-fed and 
unhealthy people are bound to have a low efficiency. We 
have also seen that there is greater tendency to 
growth of numbers amongst the lower strata of the 
population ; a less efficient people are Ixiund to be poor and 
therefore more prolific, t)n the one hand, their growt 
reduces their standard of lif® efficiencyi and on t e 
other, reduced efficiency, and a lower standard of life leads 
to further growth in their numbers ; this is preciseljr the 
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condition in India to-day. The bnlk of Indian labourers 
are unskilled agriculluril workers dependent on land ; 
the birth-rate among them is very high, which leads to a 
further fall in the standard of living and increased pressure 
of the population on land. Unless the quality of the 
population is improved, and the produce from natural 
resources inor#sed, the bulk of the people of India will 
not be able to get out of this vicious circle. 

INDUSTRIAL SKILL 

The next important factor in the efficiency of the 
labourer is his skill. So far as bodily labour is concerned 
this depends on the harmony, agility, quickness and 
exactness of muscular movements which may be acquired 
by hereditary influences, training and practice. Any game, 
or other movement of the limbs, which appears difficult at 
first, becomes gradually easier with practice, A beginner 
in tennis knows how diflicult it is to serve* the ball 
into the proper court ; at first he has to be very careful 
to get the proper force and direction for the stroke ; but 
this becomes easier with practice and eventually it may 
become an almost automatic movement of the limbs ; with 
still greater care and attention a very efficient service may 
be developed ; similarly satisfactory movements of a 
labourer at work may be acquired by practice. A carpenter 
sawing a, piece of wood seems to proceed almost 
unconsciously with facility and ease, but one unaccustomed 
to the use of a saw finds it a difficult task to use it properly • 
an intelligent man may be able to acquire facility in its use 
more quickly, than a dull, foolish man who finds it 
difficult to learn to use' the saw efficiently. Skill, therefore 
depends not only on special training and practice, but 
also on general knowledge and intelligence. It is the 
same with mental activity ; e. g., a mathematician can 
solve problems which an untrained miad cannot 
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comprehend. Scientific progress i#the restilt of hard deep 
study, thinking, constant application and practice. 

Caste System in India. ^ 

The chief value of the caste system, from the point of 
view of wealth production, is that it gives practice to each 
succeeding generation of workers who have probably also 
some inherited skill and aptitude for a particular job. The 
goldsmith’s son may not only inherit a Uttld|of his father’s 
skill but, seeing him at work from childhood he may have 
an ambition to do the same and gradually pick up the work 
under his father^s guidance. He need not wcrk as an 
apprentice outside, or learn the art in a school or college ; 
e may hbecome a goldsmith even when quite a young boy. 
The skill of the old Indian weavers was unsurpassed and 
was mostly due to the caste system, the chief economic defect 
of which is that a man can learn only the trade in which he 
is born, and can know only those methods in that trade 
which his father knew ; he cannot learn more than his 
father except b,v accident. A goldsmith's son who has seen 
his father, with simple implements, make a few crude, 
silver ornaments used by village folk cannot learn to 
prepare exquisite jewellery, nor does he know modern 
methods. Further if a goldsmith has four sons, all of them 
will have to take their ancestral occupation irrespective 
of the demand for goldsmiths in the village ; there will 
be less work for each of them and the community 
will not be able to make full use of their skill and services. 
The caste system is therefore only suited to a s|atic society 
and is devoid of the elements of growth and progress, Hkill 
is secured in the progressive communities by ; 

(t) More minute, unrestricted division of labour. 

(ii) Adequate provision for general, technical and 
commercial education. 

DIVISION OF LABOUK 

The efficiency of productive effort in a community 
depends very largely on the extent to^ which division of 
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labotir is carried. If we compare the results of industrial 
activity to-day with thole which were obtained, (say in 
Enfirlfitud), even half a century ago, we notice an enormous 
advance in the methods of production. This is mainly due 
to the fact that “ work has become more specialized, that 
each one devotes his energies to some one particular kind 
of work and tl|p.t even the simplest article of daily use is 
the result of the joint effort of many workers.’’ 

By Division of Labour we mean the arrangement of 
work whereby each one confines himself to the production 
of some one thing, or those few things, for the production 
of which he is best fitted and then exchanges his surplus 
product with that of others who are specializing on the 
other work ; this is called simple, or horizontal division of 
labour. The process of dividing the work involved in the 
making of a given article (each man performing some 
single operation), and then assembling all the parts to 
produce a complete whole is known as complex or vertical 
division of labour. 

Adam Smith was so deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of division of labour that he began his “Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” with 
a discussion of this principle. He very vividly described 
the effect of this on production and its advantages ; his 
illustration of the pinmaker has become classical and may 
be quoted extenso, 

“To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling 
manufacture, but one in which the division of labour has 
been very often taken notice of, the trade of a pin-maker. 
A workman not educated for this business (which the 
division of labour has rendered a distinct trade) nor 
acquainted with the use of the machinery employed in it 
(to the invention of which the same division of labour has 
j^mbably given occasion), could, and scarce perhaps with 
' Ma titmost industry/ make one pin in a day and certainly 
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could not make txventy. But in the way in which the 
business is now carried on, not tnly the whole work is ^ 
peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number of branches 
of which the greater part are likewise particular trades* 
One man draws out the wire, another straightens it, a third 
cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head, to make the bead requires two or three 
distinct operations, to put it on is a peculiar business, to 
whiten the pins is another ; it is even a thing by itself to 
put them into the paper, and the important business of 
making a pin is in this manner divided into about eighteen 
distinct operations, which in some manufactures are all 
performed by distinct hands, though in others the same 
man will sometimes perform two or three of them. I have 
seen a small manufacturing concern of this kind where ten 
men only were employed and where some of them conse- 
(juently performed two or three distinct operations. But 
though they were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the necessary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themselves, make among them about 
12 lbs, of pins in a day. There are in a lb. upwards of 4000 
pins of a middling size. These ten persons, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of 48, (XK) in a day. Each 
person therefore making a i^th part of 48,000 pins might 
be considered as making 4,800 pins in a day. But if they 
liad all wrought separately and independently and without 
any of them having been educated to this peculiar business 
they certainly could not each of them have made twenty, 
perhaps not one pin a day, that is certainly not the two 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand eight 
hundredth part of what they arc at present capable of 
performing in consequence of a proper division and 
combination of their ditferent operations.’’ 

In Adam Smith’s time the use of machinery was still 
in its infancy, but since then its extended use has made 
this sub-division of processes infinitely more minute* In 
a modern pin factory there are many ore processes 
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thosa mentioned by Adam Smith and the avera^je output 
per man, instead of being 4,H(X) is estimated to be not far 
short of 15,000,000 pins. 

The way in which division of labour contributes to 
productive efficiency are : — 

1. The skill and dexterity of the labourer is con- 
siderably increased by confining himself to one <lefinite 
task. 

2. Labour, time and tools are saved, as there is no 
passing from one process to another. 

3. As processes become more and more subdivided, 
they become simpler until some of them are reduced to 
such a simple routine of uniform movements that it is 
possible for them to be done bj^ a machine. The extended 
use of machinery is in this way closely connected with the 
division of labour. 

4. The use of machinery enables huge tasks to be 
performed which could not be done by hand. Manual 
efiort and strain are diminished by the use of machinery. 

6. The simpler the process, the easier it is to classify 
workers and to assign to each the task' for which he or she 
is best fitted. Young people of both sexes find employ- 
ment better suited to their varying degrees of strength and 
abiltiy. There is a great extension and diversity of 
occupations. Time and effort are saved in learning a trade. 

fi. The more the processes are divided the more 
closely do certain types of work resemble one another. 
This makes it easier for workers to change from ono trade 
to another of a similar character, 

7. Inventions are encouraged by devoted attention to 
the work and the regular watching of a particular process 
of a machine. 

8. Hours of labour are shortened and the worker may 
be aflbrded greater leisure for recreation ; or alternatively 
there is an increase in the standard of living ; or both. 
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9. Factory life brings the labourer into closer contact 
and association with his fellow O^orkers and thus there is 
more social intercourse and better opportunities for 
self-expression and development. 

In India there is general tendency to exaggerate the 
disadvantages of division of labour which are 

1. The worker tends to lose his skill and sense of 
responsibility. The skilled artisan becomes simply a 
machine-tender and has no direct personal pride in the 
product. 

2. Work is often monotonous and dull. 

3. The mind of the worker tends to become narrower 
owing to the restricted character of his work and he loses 
interest in his job. 

4. The introduction of the factory system leads to the 
crowding of people into cities ; work is sometimes done 
under unhealthy conditions. 

5. Conflict between the employers and the employed 
is increased, 

G. Over-specialization leads to loss of mobility of 
labour and greater chance of unemployment. 

But these defects are remediable. The experience oi 
industrial countries has shown that to-day manual work is 
not so heavy, but it requires greater exercise of individual 
judgment and intelligence. The factory worker has wider 
interests than the agricultural labourer and more capacity 
for utilizing his leisure hours. T!te standard of living of the 
people has been raised considerably and the laboriousness 
of work has been diminished. The opportunities of living 
a richer and more varied existence are greater to-day than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
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Tetritorial Diviaion of Labour. 

Division of labour accl^rdinfr to territory maf also be 
seen where different industries are located in particular 
places ; this is called localization of industry^ or 
geographical division of labour. Examples of this in India 
are to be seen in (a) the cotton industry localized mostly in 
Bombay, (b) jute in Bengal, and (c) the woollen industry in 
Northern India. In England these industries are mostly 
carried on in liancashire, Dundee and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire respectively. Similarly, England produces 
coal and cotton goods, PYance silks, India jute and raw 
materials, Australia wool, and America raw cotton, iron 
and steel goods. 

The chief causes leading to the localization of industry 
are : — 

(i) Proximity to rate materials^ examples of which in 
India are : gold-mining in Mysore, cotton manufacturer 
near the black cotton soil in Bombay, jute and silk in 
Bengal, wool in the Punjab and Kashmir. 

Ui) AccessihiHty to markets. Industries which pro<luce 
articles of luxury are generally localized m capital cities, 
where the patronage of royalty and the court, and the 
presence of wealthy people, ensures a considerable demand 
for such goods. Delhi, for example, has been an imperial 
town for centuries and it has specialized in ivoiy carving 
and gold and silver work. Articles for religious worship 
are made in Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus. 

(Hi) Presence of water power, e. the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Works ; the Mandi Scheme. 

[wi Farourahle climate, e, jr/., jute in Bengal and cotton 
in Bombay. 

(«?) Amilability of labour e. the sports industry in 
Sialkot, which has grown partly because of the abundant 
of trained workers. 
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(vi) AvailaUUty of Capital fact that there u a 
diffiou 4 ^ in seourmg: a good sijpply of lodiau capital 
impedes the industrial development ol' the country very 
considerably. 

(vH) Momentum of an early start. The growth of the 
sports industry in Sialkot again affords a good illustration ; 
the industry was started early and this helped it to expand 
consequently, other places tind it more difficult to compete 
with ISialkot manufacturers. 

Industries tend to grow most easily in places which are 
suited to their growth, t, e., iu places where economies can 
be effected, but this kind of development is hindered by 
protective tariffs. Each place and each country is able to 
contribute its best to the wealth of the worlds when the 
industries are allowed to go on freely, just as each man is 
of most use \^hen he is able to make the best use of his 
natural and trained ability. Specialization is the basis of 
economic progress. “ Each to his utmost ’’ is a good motto 
in Economics 4 if each one does the work ior which he or 
she is best fitted, then the world is most enriched by such 
effort ; this applies to countries as well as to individuals, 
since nations are simply aggregations of individuala. 
Division of Labour and Markets. 

Division of Labour necessarily implies exchange ; each 
worker does not produce everything he wants, but works at 
a job in which he has the greatest relative advantage in 
production and then exchanges his products or service, 
with the products or services of others. Each one works 
in the hope that the produce of his labour will sell, i. e,, ha 
produces for a market. If goods have to be produced not 
for the immediate satisfaction of one’s own wants but 
to satisfy others, then one has to produce those goods 
for whieh there is a demand. A village shoe-maker, who 
confines himself to the making of shoes, does not produce 
them for his own use alone but for his customers. The 
villager, who wants a pair of shoes, places an order for 
ishoes to fit his own feet. The shoe-maker makes m 
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tuany pairs as he can sell .at a prolit. If he more 

than can be sold in the village he suflfers a loss, unless he 
Can find an outside market. It would be impossible for 
him to confine himself to the production of shoes alone, if 
the demand for them were not sufficient to provide him 
with a living. 

Suppose, however, an efficient shoe-maker makes such 
a nice standard pattern of shoes that fit all feet, that the 
village folk like them very much and everyone wants to 
buy his pattern because it is good and cheap. Then the 
demand for his shoes will increase and the maker may not 
be able to satisfy the whole demand by his own labour 
alone ; he will now find it profitable to employ another 
shoe-maker to assist him in the work. He himself may 
keep to the work of preparing the uppers of the shoes only 
and get his assistant to prepare only the soles. In this way 
the output of shoes may he considerably increased and the 
economies effected will not only produce more shoes, but 
at a cheaper rate than before. 

Suppose the shoe-maker can afford to sell 

(а) 100 pairs at Rs. 3-0-0 per pair, or 

(б) 200 „ „ Rs. 2-8-0 „ „ or 

(c) 400 „ „ Rs. 2-0-0 „ „ 

His scale of production will then depend upon his being 
able to sell the given number of pairs at the stated price. 
Suppose he could sell 80 pairs at Rs. 3 ; 200 at Rs. 2-8-0 ; 
300 at Rs. 2. At Rs. 2 per pair he could sell 300 shoes, 
while it pays him to produce as many as 400 at that price ; 
he will not increase his production to 400 pairs, because 
he cannot sell that amount at a profit. So the extent of his 
production is limited by the demand, ix., the scale of 
production is limited by the extent of the market. The 
number of workers to be hired by a producer depends, m 
turn, on the quality and quantity of goods to be produced. 
The extent to which division of labour can be carried is 
thus limited by the extent of the market. 
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Market ^ 

Ona dictionary meaning ofjthe word market is “A. 
gathering: of people for the buying and selling of provisions 
and livestock ; an open space or closed-in-building^ where 
goods are exposed for saW* All Indian students are 
familiar with general mandis which are held from time to 
time in the villages, and also with the grain mandu in the 
towns. These are not what are called * markets ’ in 
Economics, where the term is not limited to any specified 
locality ; nor does it mean any particular place, or places* 
where all kinds of goods, or several commodities are sold. 
The word market is used by the economists to indicate a 
number of buyers desirous of obtaining a certain article 
for money and number of sellers seeking money for that 
particular article. The buyers must be able to purchase 
the goo Is from thf^ Sfdler who is prepared to charge the 
biwest price and the seller mast be free to sell to those who 
offered most money. The buyers are assumed to know 
the rates at which all the sellers are prepared to sell, and 
hence one will p,jav more for the commodity than any 
other buyer is required to pay. So long as the buyer gete 
what he wants, he is indiflerent as to where it is purchased;' 
If the price asked by one seller is lower than that asked 
by others, then all buyers will have a tendency to purchase 
from that lowest price seller. Similarly no seller will dispose 
of an article at a lower price than that obtained by any 
other seller for the same article. If one can afford to 
charge a higher price, then all the others will ask the same 
price. When there is such competition between the 
buyers and sellers of a commodity so that there can be 
only one price for it at any given time, then there is said 
to be a '‘market^’ for that comm )dity. A 'market’ then is 
not a place, but a commodity having buyers and sellers 
competing with one another. The Moga (Punjab) Mandi 
and Cattle Pair are not markets in the same sense of the 
term as it is used in Economics. If a farmer has cotton 
available, he may sell it to the bania of his village, or may 
lake it to a neighbouring town, or he may sell it to somo 
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of a European or Japanese firm who visits his place. 
If the hania anfi the agent^ and the town shopkeeper are 
competing for the cotton, and the price of the cotton is 
determined by taking into consideration the demand of 
all these people, then there is said to be a wide market for 
cotton. If on the other hand, the farmer knows nothing of 
the world^s demand for cotton, has never gone out of his 
village, nor has any foreigner, or more adventurous 
Indian trader, come to him, and he can dispose of his 
cotton only to the bauia at whatever price is offered to 
him, then the market for his cotton is said to be extremely 
narrow, A market is not limited by place, or by boundaries^ 
hut by the number of buyers and sellers and the extent of 
the competition between them. The market for any 
commodity may not only be local, or even national, but 
world-wide, and its size depends upon r — 

1, The Extent op the Demand and Supply op the 
Commodity, If an article is in universal demand, there 
will be a tendency for its market to be world-wide. Indian 
cotton and jute are demanded all over the world and there 

a world market for them. Gold and silver, stocks and 
shares of well-known companies, are demanded everywhere; 
there are world markets for them. On the other hand 
a village tailor^s work can hardly be in universal demand ; 
his market must necessarily be limited to the small number 
of his customers ; a local blacksmith’s market is limited to 
his village ; the market for dhotie^ cannot be a world 
affair as the demand for them is confined to India and thus 
it can only be a national market. There can only be 
a restricted market for curios, works of art, and antiques, 
as the effective demand for them is confined to a relatively 
small number of people. 

^ 2. Ditrability of the Commodity. Fresh vegetables, 
fruit, milk and fish have generally local markets, as they 
cannot usually he preserved for any length of time, al- 
though, with^ the development of the refrigerator, their 
preaervation is now possible and hence the market for 
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them has been w^idened very considerably in recent years. 
Gold and silver have wide marlets as they are almost 
non-perishable. 

3. Portability op the Commodity, Articles such as 
bricks have a very restricted market as the cost of their 
transport from place to place is relatively high compar#d 
with their value ; stocks and shares have a wide market 
because the cost of their transport is practically negligible. 

4. Suitability op the Commodity for Grading, SAMej> 
iNG AND Exact DsscaiPrioN. When a commodity can be 
sold in large quantities by letter or cable all over the 
world, without possible misunderstanding, or doubt as to 
the exact requirerneiits then it will have a world-wide 
market. Cotton and wheat are good examples of this as they 
can be sold by name, or number, of the quality, or by 
sample ; on the other hand cattle cannot be sold in this 
fashion. 

6. Peace and Skcurity of Property. For the exten- 
sion of market for commodities, and tor the existence of ft 
wide market, it is also necessary that there should be peace 
and security in a country, a good and stable monetary 
vsystera. and highly developed means of communication and 
transport. In days when there was little internal peace and 
vseeuritv, when there was a danger of robbers and bandits, 
when there was no uniform monetary system, and goods 
were carried bv pack animals or carts then markets for 
commodities were very limited in area. Wheat and food 
grains, when grown in excess in one district, could not be 
transported to an area of scarcity and famines were 
frequent. The wheat grower in India had to sell his product 
to the village hania, mostly in discharge of the debt owed 
bv him to his money-lender. Now as a result of the building 
of the rail ways the Punjab agriculturist, for example, can 
sell his wheat outside the province and even to the people 
of Earop«^. The price of Indian wheat is a world price and 
every producer can take advantage of the world price 
and put his little stock on the market. 
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In places where fruits can g:row in ahundance, much 
fruit used to be wasted bAcause it could not find a market. 
Now, owin^ to the introduction of railways, the provision of 
cold storage facilities, and good packing, the surplus stock 
of any place can be sold at a profit over a much wider area, 

Kulu pears, Saharanpur mangoes and Baluchistan 
grapes, can be obtained in any part of India Bombay man- 
goes are sold even in Jiondoti. By this means not only do 
the producers of a commodity get a better price, but the 
consumers who attach great importance to an article can 
obtain it. This commodity has then its maximum utility, 
and the general wealth of the country is thus increased. 
Marketing in India. 

The marketing of goods iu India frequently suffers 
from inadequate means of communication, an over-increas- 
ing chain ot parasite middlemen, and an age-long illiteracy. 
At the Provincial Economic Conference in 1934 it was 
generally agreed that it was desirable to improve the 
marketing facilities for agricultural products. The recom- 
mendations made broadly lollow the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, which were also 
generally endorsed by the Ranking Enquiry Committee. 
Accordingly, a Marketing Department has bean set up 
under the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, This 
consists of a Marketing Expert, five Senior Officers, two 
other officers, and ten assistants. Similarly a Marketing 
staff has been appointed in each Province in order to obtain 
tangible results at an early dat^ and to ensure a uniform 
rate of progress throughout India as a whole. A part of the 
cost of the Provincial Marketing staffs was to be met 
from central funds for a period of five years. In the 
Punjab a Marketing Officer and three Assistants are em- 
ployed under the Director of Agriculture. 


The Department has to deal with the main marketing 
problems, including propaganda and supply of information 
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from foreign markets, grading, sorting and bulking of the 
main staple products of the country, special marketing 
organizations for perishable commodities, collection of in- 
formation about customer’s requirements both in India and 
abroad ; planning of production on the basis of quality and 
demand, establishment and development of regulated mark- 
ets, undertaking of market surveys for purpose of develop- 
ing a common plan throughout India and the establishment 
of properly organized ‘‘future’’ markets, commodity ex- 
changes and warehouses. ‘ 

In order to collect the information required for the 
market surveys the work of the staff involves : 

1. Visits to the villages and markets in the main 
centres of production ; interviews with producers, 
merchants, manufacturers, transport and market represen- 
tatives and others regarding their practice and methods of 
business in marketing different commodities. 

2. Examination and difleientiation of the various 
(jualities of each product, by collecting samples, describing 
and photographing various processes and methods of 
marketing, grading, packing, etc, 

3. Accounting, within a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
for the supply of each product produced in the province, by 
indicating its subsequent destination, methods of utilization, 
and describing the routes and channels of trade followed 
by such produce. 

4. Collecting from producers, market authorities, trade 
and official sources information re awarding producers’, 
wholesalers’ and consumers’ prices, weekly, monthly and 
annually ; collecting information regarding the amount 
and causes of price margins, differenoes, fluctuations and 
variations. 

Surveys were in the first instance initiated in regard to 
rice, wheat, linseed, groundnuts, tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, 
live stock, and hides and skins and also in respect of 
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(narkets and fairs and co-operative marketing. The reports 
recently issued by the Mai;keting Advisor give an exhaustive 
picture of the marketing of agricultural products in India. 
Arraugements were made for the analysis of samples of 
new commodities at various centres, experimental grading 
and packing stations were established for hides at Agra 
and Delhi, fruits at Nagpur and Nasi k, eggs at Pabbi in 
P. P, and Kottarakara in Travancore and for ata 
from washed and corniitioned wheat ground at Delhi, The 
Agricultural Produce ((Irading and Marketing) Act was 
passed in March 1937 for protecting grade d^^signatxoas 
from being copied or otherwise misused. 

MANDiS. 

How Markets arose and developed. 

In early times when each family was self-sufficing 
there was no necessity of exchanging commodities produced 
by one family with those produced by others. Put with the 
development of the caste and gild-systems and the separa- 
tion of employments and the speciahsatiuu of crafts need 
was felt fur some organization whereby products could be 
exchanged and sold for the goods of other producers. This 
organization was found in the marketplace, maridisor bazars. 
The evolution of markets has been both geographical and 
functional. Geographically the family market has developed 
into the local market in a town or a village. At one time 
©very family had its own cow and buHalo and obtained 
milk for consumption by its members. When separate 
profession of gujjars or dairy keepers developed, the 
markets for fresh milk became localised. With the 
development of transport facilities and means of preserva* 
tion of milk there is a tendency for even market for milk 
growing into a national or even world market. Function- 
ally we notice even in the local or mixed markets a 
tendency towards specialization. The local horse fairs 
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an<i cattle mandis are entirely distinct and are frequently 
held on various occasions. As trale and industry develop 
and coAit^erco extends need is felt for increasing: speoihza- 
tion, and separate mandts for important products are set up. 
The market in raw cotton is for instance a vast organization 
in itself. 

Advantages of Mandis. 

An important function of the mandis is that they 
facilitate the sale and purchase of goods at their proper 
values. A buyer who goes to the mandi has got a wide 
choice, he can get the benefit of expert advice from brokers 
and well informed! dealers and the competition between 
the sellers and buyers is always tending to bring the price 
to a proper level. Mandis also provide an incentive to the 
producers to produce the best stuft, to compare it with that 
of other producers and to be able to compete with them 
•on the bast of terms so as to be able to get the best price 
for their goods. 

Speculation. 

In the modern world goods are produced long in 
advance of demand. The quantity and quality of crops of 
cotton, wool, and wheat is uncertain. The demand for 
these commodities is world-wide and is fnirly regular. Due 
to unoertainity of supply there may be great fluctuations in 
the prices of these commodities. In the maudi m which 
these commoditie.s are brought for sale merchants and 
dealers are always trying to make a living by forecasting 
price movements and market demand and by buying and 
selling for proflt. They do not actually touch the raw 
material, but act as intermediaries between producers on 
the one hand and manufacturers on the other. They study 
carefully all the condifions affecting the demand for the 
commodity in which they are interested. They arrange for 
expert technical and general information concerning crops 
in other countries and gauge the future course of ptmn. 
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If they expect a fall in the price of the commodity in 
which they deal they proceed to sell out as much of it as 
they can. If they expect a rise in its price tfcey buy 
in order to sell it in future. This is what is known 
as speculation. 

By storing: the produce in years of plenty for selling: 
it when it is scarce, the speculator helps to steady the course 
of prices, and thus renders great service to the community. 
This is so when the judgment of the speculator is correct 
and his anticipation of the future course of prices proves 
to be true. 

But, not unoften people with no knowledge or ex- 
perience buy or sell on the off chance of making profit on 
the rise or fall of the market. This blind speculation is 
pure gambling and does a great harm to the country. 

Te2i Mandi Transactions. 

Speculation is centered chiefly on the stock markets 
and in the produce-exchanges in this and other countries. 
Separate mandis or produce-exchanges exist in respect of 
each important raw material, eg, cotton, wheat, gold, 
silver etc, etc. A common class of transactions taking place 
in mandis in this country are known as tezi mandi. In 
case of tezi the dealer, say A, is to secure an option to 
buy a certain quantity of goods, say 100 bales of cotton at 
Rs. 500 per bale. He has to pay a premium, of say Rs. 6 
on each bale to the merchant B from whom he takes the 
option. The option is to purchase and take delivery of the 
600 bales at a fixed future date, if it suits A. If suppose 
on the due date the price rises to Rs, 625 per bale, A would 
exercise his option to purchase at Rs. 600 and make a 
profit of Rs. 25 per bale less his premium of Rs 5 per bale, 

say Rs. 480, on the date fixed for delivery. A will abandon 
his option and wonld lose the premium of Rs. 5 per bale 
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paid by him. In the same way in the case of mandi a 
merchant who thinks that the pric^is groing to fall secures 
an optiotn to sell a certain number of bales, say at Rs* 500 
per bale for future delivery, and pays a similar premium. 
Now supposing the price falls to Rs, 450 per bale, the 
merchant who had secured the option would purchase at 
Rs, 450 per bale to sell it at Rs. 500 and would make a profit 
of Rs. 46 per bale. Very often merchants secure double 
options e. g , an option to buy as well as an option to sell. 
These are known as tezi mandi transactions. 

Mandis in the Punjab. 

Before the opening of the canals famines were quite 
frequent and people hardly grew the crops to satisfy their 
own demands. The construction of canals has marked a 
new era and have brought a complete transformation. The 
waste land ivS ploughed and people grow food and commer- 
cial crops in abundance which are brought into the markets 
for disposal. In the canal colonies a fairly large number 
of markets have been established. A market generally 
serves approximately 12 to 18 sq. miles. In the Punjab 
there are about 20() mandis. 

The roadvS generally are unmetalled and during mon- 
soon months they art) in miserable condition, and the heavy 
bullock-carts and camels, which are the chief agencies of 
transport, are used with difficulty. The agriculturists 
suffer very greatly from this handicap. 

Donkey, camel, and hullock-cart are the chief agencies 
of transport for grain, but only camel and cart are possible 
for cotton owing to its bulk, even the camel is not popular. 
Cotton brought in carts arrives in better condition and 
fetches higher prices. On a camel it has to be bagged and 
is liable to be roughly handled, 

The shopkeepers in the markets are known as com- 
mission agents. They are of two kinds. One is a MeJm 
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arita, who has generally^ limited means and who merely 
acts as an agent on behalf of the seller and for his services 
he gets some commission on the sale proceeds. The other 
is a pacca artia. He works as an agent of the seller and 
also buys himself. Every agent generally buys at one time 
to sell at an other. These are more or less gamblers. They 
have not wide knowledge of the factors which affect the 
oscillation in prices. They store the commodities and wait 
for sunny days. Besides these agents there is a number of 
people living in the villages near the market who buy at 
one time and sell at an other in hope of making profit. All 
these people merely depend on chance and it is generally 
seen that a very few gain in this bargain in the long run» 
and some of them become bankrupt. In some of the 
markets there are exchanges also more for these gamblers 
than for genuine business people. 

The cultivator himself seldom brings his produce into 
the market. He prefers to sell to the village hania owing 
to the lack of adequate information, suspicion regarding 
rates owing to settling of rates seciretiy and deductions with- 
out his consent. Normally the produce passes through three 
intermediaries. The petty shopkeeper brings it from 
the producer and sells the same to the mandi merchant, a 
port-buyer or a mill through his commission agent. Cotton 
has to pass through the hands of cotton ginning factory 
owners in additon to the fcresaid middlemen. 


The seller brings his produce to the market, and if 
it is grain, unloads it on the platform before his agent^s 
shops, and if it is cotton, leaves it standing in the cart, 
which has brought it in. Labourers ui the mandis, known 
as *‘palladars” unload the grain and are paid at the rate of 
about i pice per bag. If the produce is not to be sold 
readily the bags are stored. The '‘palladar*^ is paid one 
pice for carrying the bag upto store-room and equal amount 
when it is deposited in a heap on the platform at a later 
0tage. 
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While the grain is unloaded on the platform in a heap, 
the inferior quality is scattered Ufderneath and is covered 
over with the superior quality to deceive the buyer and to 
get higher price for the inferior quality. The buyers are 
also very clever. They understand these tricks and 
take samples from different corners of the heap as well as 
from underneath. 

Daily once, usually in the afternoon, the brokers 
go round the market and passing from shop to shop strike 
bargains with the commission agent. The actual buyer and 
seller rarely take part in the bargain. The commission 
agent and broker represent the seller and buyer, respectively. 
After carefully examining the produce the brokers indicate 
their bids by taking the agent’s hand under a towel and 
by making hidden signs with their fingers. The bid of one 
broker differs from the other only to the extent of a few 
pies or in fact dainris (|th of a pice). After inducing the 
highest and a few others the agent declares the highest 
bid and the bargain is settled. The agent is not under 
compulsion to accept the highest bid of a broker offered, but 
generally the highest bid offered is accepted. The system 
of secret bidding is disliked by the educated class as by 
open competition the produce can be sold at a higher 
rate. 


After the bargain is struck the agent is not responsible 
if the produce is spoiled by rain or some other cause. 
Three “palladars*’ of buyer’s shop come to the seller’s shop 
with a bundle of empty sacks, a big needle and thread. 
Two palladars from the seller’s shop unite with them 
and weigh the whole heap of grain. 

In case of cotton after the settlement of bargain in or 
outside the factory gates the cotton is taken inside the 
factory for weighment. If the cotton below proves to 
be of different quality from that on the top 'a deduction 
called watta is made to cover the difference ; when the 
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oottiou has been damped or adulterated with earth or 
sand or leaves or country liotton has been too frequently 
mixed up with the American cotton, it is a perfectly 
legitimate charge and discourages people from their 
malpractices* Frequently the watta is charged even when 
the cotton below is as good as displaced on the top. 
All the seller can do Ms to reload the cart and return to 
his village. This is very troublesome, sales are eflreoted 
usually in the afternoon, it becomes too late to take back 
the cart with weary bullocks on the kacha road back 
to the village. Caught between the devil and deep sea, he 
is virtually forced to concede the claim. 

The charges that have to be paid by the seller vary 
from market to market, and even shop to shop in one 
market The customary charges for grain in one of 
the colony markets of the Punjab are given below : 

Deductions made out of sale proceeds of Rs. 100. 


Commission 0 8 0 

Weighmeut 0 10 0 

Charity q I 

Gaushala 0 0 3 

Unloading charges () 2 0 

Palladars of buyer 0 4 () 

Miseeliaaeous charges in kind 
ior the cook palladar etc. 0 9 6 


Total 2 3 0 


ftnA in charges deducted from the seller 

rate the weighman is given at the 

the 00mm ^ ^ remaining amount goes to 

a^enf Charity charges also remain with the 

Th?^ makes about 15 aanas per cent. 

as: are given to the sweeper, 4 ohhataks 
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to palladar of seller and to palladar of buyer and 
2 chhataks to the cook* All t;|aese people perform some 
customary services to the commission a^ent and his 
customers. The charg:es of co-operative shops opened by 
the Government in the mandis are less than the commission 
aprents^ 

The only charge which falls the buyer is one 
called “ dami,’’ It is intended to compensate the com- 
mi.ssion a^ent for the loss of interest on his money during^ 
a few days of graSe, which vary in case of various com- 
modities and the risk he undertakes. The seller is paid 
at once. The rate of dami also differs in various mandis 
of the Punjab. It is 8as, 6p. per cent., for cotton, 
8 annas for wool and nearly 4 annas for wheat gram, 
toria, ghee and sugar. 

As it may be seen from the description of mandis the 
agriculturist does not get a fair price for his produce. The 
"Royal Commission on Agriculture in India recommended 
the establishment of regulated markets to overcome these 
difficulties. Inquiries conducted under the guidance of the 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of India have 
brought to light some startling facts, for instance, out of a 
rupee which the consumer pays for his wheat or rice the 
producer gets only 9| annas, similarly the grower of linseed 
gets about 60 per cent., the grower of tobacco about 44 per 
cent., and the producer of ghee only about 60 per cent., of 
the final price. A seller has to pay many charges, such 
as ahrat^ dallali^ dharmao, gaushala, pathshala, tulai^ rofai, 
charhai^ otai^ munitnij and paUaaari In addition to these 
charges he has to pay in kind to sweeper, ohowkidar, baii- 
shti and cook of the commission agent. Excess weight 
deliverable by the seller is also in vogue in most markets, 
a maund being conventionally taken to mean say 41 sears. 
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The weights in different markets differ; they are 
often inaccurate and sime shopkeepers are reported to 
keep two sets of scales and weights, one for buying 
and the other for selling. All or most of these 
abuses prevail practically in all the maiidis. These evils 
have a disastrous effect on the economic condition of the 
producer and with a view to mitigate these evils, the 
Marketing Act has been passed in the Punjab. Legislation 
of analagous character already exists in Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Madras and Hyderabad. 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act. 

This Act was passed by the Punjab (Toveriimeut in 
1939 to enable the Government to exercise control over the 
purchasSe and sale of agricultural produce in certain areas. 
Within such notified market areas, no person can (unless 
exempted by rules) set U]) any place for the 

purcnase and sale of Hgrieultural produce or 

purchase and sell, the same except under a licence. The 
Government shall set up market committees lor such areas 
to provide raakets therein, to provide facilities for persons 
visiting it in connection with the puichase, sale, storage, 
weighment, pa.ssing and grading of agricultural produce 
and ]to issue licenses to brokers, weigh men, measurers, 
surveyors, warehousemen, etc. 

SUMMARY 

Labour is tbe acrive iagent of production. It is the liuman exertion 
of mind or body, which is undergone with the object of the creation of 
values. II It adds to the sum total of existing utiimes in the world, it is 
called Productive Labour. 

Its supply depends upon the number and efl'ioiency of workers. 

The number of workers in a country depends upon (?) birth rate, {li) 
death rate, (m) emigration and (iv] immigration. Population has a 
natural tendency to grow even faster than the food supply of a country. A 
large birth rate is not necessanlv desirable, however, because it is generally 
accompanied, (as is the case in India,) by a large death rate, alow standard 
of living, inefficiency and short lives Population tends to grow usually in 
places where there are opportunities for earning, but in India, although it 
ts mainly an agricultural country the pressure of population on land has 
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increased very much. People are conservative and stay-at-home and 
epportumtiesfor emiKration are lirafted. »Labour generaUy is “mmoMe 
and the result is a reduction in the standard of living. Not only Ts t We 
little movement of population from place to place but changes from one 
occupation to another are restricted by the Caste System. 

Efficiency of Labour dependn on*: 


it) The health and strength of the people, which 
(a) climate, (n) quantity and quality of food supn}y, (c) 
the workers. The health and strength of the Indian 
compared with those of other civilized countries. 


in turn depend on 
mental conditions of 
workers are poor as 


(n) Industrial skill, which depends on practice, training, education 
and discipline. * Practice makes perfect.*’ On this principle is based the 
^ivision of Labour with enormously increased productive capacity. The 
Indian caste system is based on the same principle, but it is not suited to 
progressive and advancing countries Division of labour may be simple, or 
complex, or teintorial It grows with the development of exchange and 
markets. The wider the sphere of human co-operation,* the greater 
thescojiefor division of labour and the higher the efficiency ot each 
industrial worker. 


Market m economics does not imply any particular place where 
commodities are bought and sold, but the whole of that r^^.gipp., , 
bu yers and sellers of a commodity 'are in competinon with one another. 

Tr-iriditmtgis the-agemry-'ot thnttrec phy is 

activities of the producers on the one band., and to the desires of the 
consumers on the other. It is througn these that production adapts itself 
to the changes in demand. 


Questions and Exercises 


1. What IS labour ? Do the following come within your‘definition ? — 

{a} A quack doctor’s work, (h) gambling, (c) keeping a gambling 
establishment, {d} playing on a flute, (e) making a flute, {/^)makii^ga 
machine which on completion does not work, (g) hill climbing by a tourist* 
ih) hill-climbing by a guide, (i) manufacture of opium, (;) the work cC 
a thief, or a qualified doctor ora student, 

2. Why does the economist exclude certain kinds ot work from the 
category of Labour ? 

a Why is work unpleasant ? What would hapoon if all work were 
to become pleasant ? Can we satisfy all our important needs by pleassnt 
work ? 

4. What suggestions would von make for making work more pleasant 

and agreeable ? “ 

5. What other things. than money can induce man to work ? 

6. What is meant by the phrase, Supply of Labour ? How would you 
estimate the total supply of Indian Labour ? 

7. What has been the rate of growth of the population of India during 
the last sixty years. Why is it that even with a lower birth-rate, some 
other countries have a higher rate of growth than India ? 

8. - What are the advantages and disadvantages ot a rapidly growing 
population ? 
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Wby has the popiilatiadibf India increased very much duri»g the 
years ? In what region was the increase greatest and why ? 

Mjr 10, What do yon uoderstaid by over- population ? Is India over*^ 
^populated ? ^ 


11. The average density erf population in Belgium is 654 and in India 
195. What conclusions do you draw from these figures ? 

12, Whv is the average density of population greater in British India 
than the Native States ? 


13, Is it good to have many large towns in a country ? Compare town 
life with country life. 



15. It is often asserted that Indian w^omen do not work. Is the 
statement true ? What is the proportion of women workers to male workers 
in India ascomparel with other countries if not, what not ? 


16, What do you understand by the term Mobility of Labour ? On 
what factors does it depend ? 

17, There are many purbiah labourers and Beugali clsrks in the Punjab. 
How do yon account for this ? 

18. What are the economic defects of the caste system ? How did it 
originate and what are its essential features ? 

19. Why have the following industries developed in the places 
indicated ? — 

(a) Cotton cloth in Bomliay, (6) pottery in Multan, (c) sports 
outfitting in Sialkot, {d) carpet weaving in Amritsar, (e) shawl making 
in Kashmir, (f) hrpan making in Amritsar, (g) bucket making in 
Jullundur, (h) weaving in Lndliiana, (i) wood work m Hoshiarpur, (j) glass 
in Lahore ? 


20. What is a market ? Explain how the division of labour is limited 

by the extent of the rairfeet. How do markets affect exchange of 
commodities ? {P. U, 1934) 

21. Whv have the following goods a world-wide market : gold, wheat, 
stocks and shares ? 

22. What is an organized market ? Give examples. 

23. Bnefliy explain the conditions on which the efi&ciency of labour 

depends ? (P. U. 1934} 

24. Define Market. What factors lead to the rise and extension of 
markets ? Has extension of markets been beneficial to India ? 

{P. C/. 1936) 

25. What are the economic effects of early marriage and caste system 

in India? (P. U.1937) 

26. What is meant by localization of industry ? In wbat parts of 
India are the industries named below localized and what are the reasons for 
their localization there ? 

(a) Cotton industry^ (6) Glass industry, (c) Leather industry, 
(rf) Iron industry. (P. U 7937) 

27. Wbat form of division of labour is found in a typical Indian 

village ? How does free trade affect division of labour ? (P, H, 1933) 
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28. What has bsea the iijcowth of population ia India 
ceotury ? Explain how the increase in po||ilation in aa 
country in3ueaces the following : — 

(a) Value of an agricultural product, 

(b) Rent of land. 

(c) Income per mam 


m the present 
old agricultural 


(P. U. m3} 


29. Write a paragraph on the density of population in India. Do 

you agree with the view that from the economic point of view the density 
of population in India is excessive. (P. {/ 1934i 

30. Is it correct to say that ‘the market is limited by division of labour. 


Give your reasons. 

Xs division of labour necessarily beneficial ? (P. U.1934} 

81. Explain the economic meaning of the term Market. How do 
markets affect exchange of commodities ? (A U, 1934} 

32. Give an idea of the density of population m the different parts of 
India and point out the causes that arc responsible for that density^ 

tA U, 1936) 

33. Wheat is called a commodity of the world market and fruits and 
vegetables are called commodities of the local or town market. Why? Do 
you know any means by which a commodity of the local market can be 
made a commodity of the world market ? Give examples, (P. 1/ 1939) 

34. Explain (a) the significance of the universality of marriage {b} 

the early age of marriage, (c) the large proportion of widows in India to her 
population problem. (X"*. 1938) 

35. What IS meant by “the efficiency of a factor of production*' ? 

Why is Indian labour not so efficient as Japanese or English labour ? How 
would you attempt to improve the efficiency of our labour *? H. 193SJ) 





CHIlPTER XII 

V development of economic life 

The wants of primitive men were few and simple* Just 
as animals have only a few natural wants, which they can 
satisfy by what they pick up, so in earlier times men could 
satisfy their elemental wants by whatever they found 
around them in nature. Wild fruits, fish and animal flesh 
existed in plenty and could be obtained simply by taking* 
possession of these ; for shelter, natural caves were used. 
Primitive men had little or no control over nature and the 
history of human progress is, on one side, the history of 
growth in the number and variety of human wants, and on 
the other, the development of man’s efforts to gain an ever 
extending control over nature and making it yield an 
increasing number and variety of forms of wealth for his 
needfe* There are several well-marked stages in the 
development of the economic life of man. 

1. Hunting Stage. 

In this early stage man was very much like the wild 
beasts as he fiad only a few natural wants. He wont about 
in search of food and took what he could find, lived by 
hunting and fishing* or on wild fruit, and used the skins 
of animaJs, or the barks of trees, for clothing. He took 
“little thought for the morrow’’ as he was accustomed to 
live on the spontaneous products of nature. Population 
was sparse, the people lived in independent families, which 
later developed into tribes, among whom there was often 
great rivalry, resulting in frequent quarrels and fighting. 
People originally had no fixed abodes, and no other use of 
a fellow man was known than to kill and eat him. As each 
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family provided for its own needs There was no exchange 
of possessions or services. Privatqi property was unknown 
except perhaps in a few rude implements and the animals 
which were the subject of man’s prey and appropriation. 
Man depended entirely on the vagaries of nature. The 
fishing tribes were a little more advanced as they knew the 
art of oorKstructingf boats or rough canoes and they led a 
more settled life than purely hunting tribes. 

2* Pastoral Stage. 

As a re«?ult of the constant hunting and fishing, the 
free store of animals an<i fish in a locality was likely to be 
exhausted ; existence became more difficult until man 
discovered that he could benefit more by taming and 
breeding the animals which ho was accustomed to kill. 
When he ceased to depend for food entirely on the killing 
or capture of animals and began to domesticate then then 
he entered on the pastoral stage ; animals became his chief 
wealth and life became more peaceful and secure. It was 
le.ss roving, but even yet men had no settled abode becaxise 
they had to wander in search of pasture land for their 
cattle. The tribes travelled about and hence ^Vities and 
villages wore still impossible ; there was inter-tribal warfare 
for the possession of land. Some tribes laid claim to certain 
districts for a time and tried to prevent others from 
encroaching on such land, but within the tribe there was no 
private property in laud. Owing to the growth of wealth, 
people began to attach importance to things which appealed 
to their taste, and thus arose ownership in such articles as 
flocks, gold and silver, precious stones and woven fabrics. 
There was a little exchange of goods by means of barter, 
People owning flocks wished to leave them to their families 
and we see the beginnings of the institutions of inheritanoe. 
3« Agricultural Stage. 

A further advance was made when, along with the 
keeping of animals, man learnt the art of cultivation, and 
orpps were grown and harvested. Then the provision of 
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ood became more regular and more certain. Man found 
t to his advantage to stioj^ to a particular plot of land. He 
mssed from a nomadic to a settled life, and living in a 
particular place he developed friendly relations with his 
ellows : village communities were formed and with a greater 
wiety of food, population began to grow Land was still 
owned by the tiibe. but with the growth of population, 
private ownership appeared. As the process of tilling 
required persistent labour it ^ was found that other men 
could be useful and hence men captured in war were not 
killed, but kept as slaves. The people living in the villages 
produced all the things necevSsary to sati.dy their own wants 
and obtained nothing from outside, — the community was 
self-sufficing. 

The agricultural village stage lasted for centuries 
among many peoples. In European countries the movement 
for the building of towns began in the thirteenth century, 
but the agricultural stage “has not been wholly divsplaced 
by any subsequent stage of economic life but only modified 
—unceasingly modified with the lapse of timed' In India it 
has lasted until to-day even though it is being gradually 
changed. 

4. Handicraft Stage^ 

This came with the development of hand-made 
manufactures. Man by his skill transforms raw materials, 
learns to weave fabrics and to fashion clay, wood and metal. 
Since very early times a little industry had been carried 
on in the families. The household or family devoted itself 
chiefly to the cultivation of land, but, in addition to the 
provision of food, it satisfied its own needs in other ways ; 
ihe various members of the family made clothes, utensils, 
implements and furniture, but gradually the professional 
craftsmen arose. Perhaps some specially skilled worker 
in ft craft gained a reputation for hia good work and took 
to the craft as his sole occupation. Hence division of ooou- 
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pations emerged and some men b^me blacksmiths, shoe-, 
makers, weavers, and carpenters. Jp'iUages grew into townii 
and towns grew larger. Whatever may have been the causa 
of such growth, whether the patronage of some monarch or 
leader, the existence of some place of religious worship 
and pilgrimage, or the existence of some art or craft, 
the division of occupations are evidence of the growth of 
social intercourse, which necessarily brings with it the 
development of economic relations and exchange. As the 
market developed, a distinct class of craftsmen sprang up 
in the towns, men making things for sale, 

5. Craft Gilds. 

In many countries each craft was organized into a Gild. 
The numerous small castes, or baradaries, in India, th6 
lohars, farkhans, sunars^ and julahas, are nothing 
but the remnants of the gilds, or associations of craftsmen 
the object of which was to secure a monopoly of the 
trade and labour in the industry, set ui) standards of 
efficiency, secure a fair price, and regulate trade and 
industry for the benefit of the gildsmen. The growth in 
specialization meant also a growth in trade, but during this 
stage commerce was much restricted as compared with 
that of the present day. The towns made exchanges 
mostly with the surrounding villages ; there were no 
national or world markets ,* such a general system of 
exchanges could not be carried by barber, and thus in this 
period money became of some importance. Most of the 
Indian towns are still of the type just described. 

6. Domestic System, 

The further growth of trade and commerce with foreign 
ocuntries and the accumulation of money in the hands! 
merchants, increased the demand for manufactured 
products. Some more venturesome merchant, perhaps, 
found that there was a great demand for certain kinds of 
manufactures in other countries, at distant places in his own 
land. He found, may be, that some commodity fetched 
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a very higrh price and that he could earn lar^?e 
profits by selling: outsic^ his own district ; then, instead 
of purchasing the article from the ffildsmen, he boiigfht 
the raw materials and the tools, offered inducements to 
the craftsmen to work under his direction and control, and 
took the finished product for sale. Thus the merchant- 
middleman became the capitalist and the independent 
craftsmen became simply wage earners ; the distinct classes 
of employers and employed emerged ; this system wavS 
called the “ Domestic System” of industry because 
it was organized in tire homes of the people. 

7. Industrial Stage. 

It was a great step forward wlien man learned to 
manufacture at all ; it was a transfoimation of society when 
man learned to manufacture, liy power.'’ The industrial 
stage began with the inventions and discoveries that 
followed the adoption of the steam engine. The capirabst 
who could afford to own an engine and elaborate 
manufacturing machinery began to control industry ; the 
worker could neither afford to set up a factory, nor 
compete with it, and so he had to seek employment under 
the factory-owner. Handloom weavers were thrown out ot 
employment by tlie competition of machine made goods 
and those in India could not seek tmiployment in the 
factories because the mills were set up in Lancashire. The 
advent of machinery completely changed the handicraft 
stage and the old economic organization was almost entirely 
swept away. Hence we get the name of Industrial 
Revolution ’’ to describe this great change, the chief 
features of which will be discussed in a subsequent chapter , 
meanwhile we will discuss the importance of machinery 

and the growth of capital. 

SUMMARY 

Human wants have developed, and man lia-s found the means ot 
satisfying these wants. 

First there was the Hunting stage, wlmn man was not much 
dififerent from the animals. Then came the Pastoral stage when 
tribes of men wandered from place to place m search of pasture 
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land. The third statue was the AgjricuUjjral, which emerged when 
man l«arnt> the art of oulfcivatiOTi, Tnhe# were now setjtled into 
villajs:e commanities. Land waanwaed jointly, but private property 
and exchange had fully developed. 

Meanwhile man had aUo le%rnfc to wear fabrics and to fashion 
the materials of nature. Soon some skilled workers found it to their 
taste to specialize in a particular craft and so division into indnstriiil 
occnnstions emerged. Craftsmen organized themselves into Gilds 
to protect the interests of their trades. Hitherto the worker was 
the master of his tools, but the Domestic System of industry 
developed, under which the merchant very often became the capita- 
list ; he employed a few craftsmen, to whom he supplied the tools 
and capital. 

With the application of steam to production and the develop- 
ment. of machinerv, lar^e factories had to bo set up, and thus a 
regular class of lar'^e capitalists emerged, who employed hundreds 
of workers in the factories. 

Questions and Exercises 

1. Distinguish between capital and capitalism ? fa it 
necessary that where there is capital there should also be capitalism f 

2. How has man gradually increased bis power over nature? 

B. What do you understand bv human progress ? 

4. What were the Gilds ? Is there anything at all comparable 
to the Gild system in vogue in India to*day ? 

5. Can the Caste System be likened to the Gilds ? Compare and 
contrsst the Gilds and the Caste System, 

6. In vrhat stage of economic development would you plhoe 
India to-dav ? 

7. What historical evidence is there of the existence of the 
Hunting and the Pastoral stages in India ? 

8. In what way has the development of the economic life of 
India been different from that of European countries ? 

9. What 18 Private Property? When and how did it come to 
existence ? 

1C, How did the institution of inheritance emerge ? 

ll. M’hat IS exchange ? How did it begin ? 

1‘2. What are the advantages of each of the following 

{a) Exchange, (fc) Private Property, (c) Inheritance 

18, What are the principal stages in the growth of industry f 

14. What are tho differences between the Household, or 
System, and the Domestic System of Indiistiy ? 

15. Trace the growth of (a) exchange, ifc) capital, (c) marketfl!# 
(d) division of labour, (e) private propeity. (f) c( -operation, and 
(g) competition, through the various atages of economic development, 

16. In what stage of economic development would you plaoo 
modern India ? 

’ Bo yOii dnd symptoms of economio transition in the Puniahf 

(P. 
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CAPITAL. 

Tools and machinery have given man an increased 
control over the forces of natura Just as man can economise 
hin labour by employing an ox, or by use of wind or water 
power, so he can save his labour by employing tools and 
machinery. An ingenious and enterprising people will 
always endeavour to produce more and more contrivances 
and instruments to aid in production, or to enable a given 
amount of labour to produce an increased quantity of goods. 
In this lies the economic superiority of a people ; it is thus 
that man obtains increased control over nature. 

Contuners* and Producers’ Goods. 

Tools and machinery are wealth ; the more a nation 
has of them, the wealthier it is, but they are a special kind 
of wealth. These instruments do not satisfy wants directly 
they are not consumers’ goods ; they help to satisfy wants 
indirectly by enabling us to produce other goods to satisfy 
wants directly. Consequently they are called producers’ 
goods. 

Tho basis of the distinction between consumers’ and 
iproduoers’ goods is the purpose - for which they are 
inquired., , Capital differs from land and labour in that it 
{is a derivative factor, as it is itself the product of land and 
Mirour ; itis a special kind of wealth, vis., that which is 
/net intended to be used for farther production. 

I’l ' , Lan4 also is wealth whiqh is not used for direct 
consumption but for farther production. Like capital, 
it is an , independent factor of prodnotion, bat unlike 
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capital, it is a free gift of nature and its supply w limited* 
Capital is the product of human lalmur and its supply can 
be increased or decreased according to our needs ; it may 
be described as wealth, other than land, which is intended 
to yield an income* 

But bow are we to judge whether a particular good is 
capital or not ? It has been said already that the real test 
is the way in which it is to be used. If it is to be 
used for direct enjoyment, it is not capital ; if used for 
indirect enioyment, then it is capital ; in the latter case 
the satisfaction is postponed) the '‘good'' is not to be 
enjoyed immediately but to provide a means of enjoyment 
in the future. Time or futurity is the fundamental basis of 
capital. Such things as bread, milk and water usually spread 
over a short period or time. We may wear a coat now or 
next winter bnt this delay in use does not make an article 
into capital ; only when the postponement is made with a 
view, not of consuming the “good’' later, but in order to 
use it as an instrument for yielding increased enjoyment 
in the future, can the commodity be called capital ; t* 
when present wealth is used with the idea of getting more 
wealth ; when it is invested in order that it may yield an 
income. A farmer puts seeds into the ground, employs 
pair of oxen and a plough, and hires labourers in the 
hope that the seed will grow and bring him a harvest ; he 
has invested his savings in, or borrowed money for, the 
seed, oxen, plough and labourers’ wages ; these are his 
capital ; a bookseller collects a stock of books in his shop 
not for his own studies but with the prospect of earning 
an income from their sale at a profit ; a man builds a 
house in the hope that the money invested in it will bring 
him a return in the form of rent, or save him from the 
expense of rent in the future.^ These investments are 
capital, as thej are intended to yield an ibcoine* According 
to Marshall ‘produotiveaess and prospeotivaness we the 
essential eleraenfcs of capital^ the same goods may be 
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capital in tha hands of oS*a person and consumption gfoods 
in the hands of another ;^a harmonium is a consumption 
‘*^pod*’ in the hands of of one who uses it for pleasure bnt it 
is capitai in the hands of a professional musician ; it is a part 
of the latter’s ‘‘stock in trade.” If a peasant has Rs, 1^000 
which ho hoards, or g’ives in charity, then this money is not 
capital, but it would be capital if he employed the cash 
in production, or lent it to other people who paid him 
interest for the use of the money. 

It should also be noted that although capital {just as 
other wealth) is reckoned in terms of money, all capital is 
not in the form of money, which like other goods, is capital 
or not, according to its intended, or actual, use. When it 
is capital it represents control over goods and it is then a 
measure of capital as of other forms of wealth. 

Function of Capital in Modern Production. 

Capital plays such an important part in modern 
production that the present day system of industrial 
organization is called capitalist production ; the growth 
of capital has increased man’s control over nature very 
materially. Machinery can perform gigantic tasks, but 
before large scale production can be secured, capital has to 
be saved, tools and machinery prepared, and large sums 
sunk in the form of plant and buildings ; it is really an 
indirect method of production for a market. The producer 
has to estimate the demand and, in anticipation of income, 
finds and invests amounts of capital which performs its 
function only in |)eing consumed ; its existence depends 
not on its preservation, but oa its being used up, either at 
once (e. g., coal) or slowly {e, g., a machine). Capital 
in modern production is used for providing : — 

I. Advances to labourers in the form of wages; 
these are used for providing food, clothing, etc,, until the 
results of the workers’ eflforts are available for use to the 
ultimate consrmer, Who does not pay for things^ until he 
receives them. Under modem conditions the process of 
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production is long and involved, hence the provision of 
subsistence for the workers is an iihportant factor, 

' 2 . Materials for production. Industry, is mostly a 
process of shapingr raw materials, or semi-manufaotured 
((oods, into finished products ; the raw materials (must firi>i 
be obtained in order to be worked up, and hence capital 
is necessary, 

55. Appliances of production which consist of tools, 
machinery, buildings, etc. In order to set up a cotton mill, 
buildings, machinery and plant are required, as well as 
money to pay the workers and for the purchase of raw 
cotton. All this capital is invested in the hope of future 
gain. 

Use of Machinery. 

The introduction of machinery has revolutionized 
productive methods, and its use has extended with every 
development in the arts and processes of production. In 
the early stage of industry the tools and appliances were 
crude and simple ; men probably always sought for means 
to increase output and reduce heavy work, and as a result 
of inventions we have complicated and delicate machines 
at work to-day. 

Advantages of Machine Production. 

1 . It increases man’s power and command over nature 1 
tasks that would be impossible to accomplish without the 
aid of machinery can be done easily with its help, e. g„ a 
crane' can lift very heavy weights j it would be impossible 
without machinery for a ship to cross the Arabian Sea in e 
few days, or for a speech delivered in Bombay in the morning 
to be reported and read in the afternoon of the same day in 
Lahbre ; it is only by means of the wireless, that while a 
speech is actually being delivered it may be heard on the 
other side of the world. 

2 , Machthery takes up work when it grows tiresome | 
it relieves the monotony of labour. The work of folding 
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newspapers is dull and monofconous but a modorn macbine 
folds as well as prints thousinds of thf^m easily in an hoar- 

8, Work can be done much faster and far more 
accurately, rejrularly and uniformly by machinery than by 
human limbs. A newspaper press can print, fold and count 
^ 80,000 sixteen-pa^re papers in one hour of runningf. 
f 4. The output of labour may be increased enormously 
I and this tends to reduce the cost of production, A sixteen- 
I page daily newspaper may be sold for one anna ; would 
^ this be possible without machinery ? 

^ 6, Standardised production is made possible. Could 

^ we get all bricks of the same shape, size and form, or could 
all tha'parts of motor cars be made so exactly alike as to 
be interchangeable, without machinery ? 

C. Machinery has widened human outlook ; generally, 
it makes the workers more intelligent and resourceful, and 

has rendered labour more mobile. 

Oitadvantages of Machine Production. 

There is tendency in many places to inveigh against the 
benefits of machinery, and the principal arguments advanced 
by its opponents are : — 

1. That it displaces labour ; men are thrown out of 
work, and this involves great hardship for them, as it did 
for the Indian and Lancashire hand-loom weavers when the 
power loom was adopted. The argument, however, implies 
a serious misunderstandi^jjg of the position. Machine 
production may perhaps me4la less labour at first, but very 
soon there is larger production and cheapened goods and 
therefore an increased possibility of their use. It is doubtful 
if the introduction of machinery has lessened labour by a 
aingle hour permanently ; to-day there is a greater 
demand for labour than there was in any previous age. 
Whatever labour is temporarily displaced by ma^inery is 
anon absorbed by the making of more goods, of the game 
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c|esorit>tio]:k> of other itoadfif» and into the making* of 
machinery. The use of machinery does not mean leas 
demand for labour, but cheapened goods and more varied 
consumption, i. s., a higher standard of living. 

2. By doing ^hos^ things for man which he could do 
for himself, machinery is said to make him more easy 
going, dei}endent and weak ; s. g., that since the iiitroduo* 
tion of railways men have given up walking long distances 
and have become dependent on the railways. Again, it is 
suggested that some day it might happen that machines 
may be invented to do everything for us. Machines bavei 
however, made man more free, more independent* 
and stronger than he was before, they have increased 
efficiency. Was man more free in the olden days when 
travelling was unsafe and it was almost impossible to go 
from one place to another, or is he more free now when 
he can go easily wherever be likes. 

3. Machinery, it is said, reduces work to routine and 

makes it dull and uninteresting ; a labourer to-day has iQ 
stand and go on feeding a machine ceaselessly lor about 
ten hours a day» therefore his life must be dull and heneOi 
it is argued, man is made into a machine* This may be 
to some extent correct, but it is also true that, for the most 
part, machinery takes up work just when it becomes dull 
and monotonous ; then work becomes nothing more thaii^ 
fepetition of certain movements ^rndy then can machiUib 
take it over; otherwise such becomes dull and 

irksome. Every weaver, whether on the hand, * or powei 
loom, has to perform the same operation over and ovei 
again, and the power loom relieves the weaver of much 
heavy and monotonous toil. , i > 

4. The worker in a factory is said to have no interesj 
In his work because he has no interest in the product ; hii 
work is witifeut aim and object and therefcre uninteresting. 
A labourer by hand is, however, presumed to do his ^ wOiNk 
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interest, end when the thing is finished to enjoy the 
Dleastire of having done something, e, g , a shoemaker who 
has made an entire shoe feels happy when the shoe is 
finished, but a worker in a modern shoe factory has perhaps 
never seen a shoe of his own making. Macshinery, however, 
l^d not necessarily divorce the worker from the enjoyment 
the fruit of his labour ; the factory worker may feel 
the same joy when he receives his wages and perhaps even 
more, when with his wages he can buy more things than 
he could with his hand -labour earnings. 

6. Machine production is said to be antagonistic to art, 
that it means uniform production carried on without any 
artistic sense expressed in the work. Machinery is (or 
should be) made the servant of art in two ways 

(a) For an appreciation of art there must be leisure, 
or at least leisurely work, and without machine methods 
th|» is not possible for the masses. 

(b) Much of the work is preliminary to the work of the 
artist which can be done by machinery. Will a building be 
less artistic because much of the heavy work of dressing 
the stone is done by machinery ? 

6. Cheap and shoddy goods are made by those who 
have no interest in the product ; they are not made to suit 
man, but man has to adapt himself to the goods. A factory 
^prns out uniform shoes without any idea of the shape of the 
consumer’s feet which have to adapt themselves to the shde 
,aud not the shoe to the fe^t. The absurdity of this argument 
pan be seen by any man who has worn a new factory shoe 
as well as an old shoe ; people do not buy shoes which do 
not comfortably fit their feet, or which will not do so after 
reasonable wear. 

7. It is argued that machinery cannot be employed 
according to man’s convenience, that it cannot be put 
where a man desires ; he has to go to the machinery ani 
ihm large crowded cities have grown up with smoke and 
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silismsi wliieh are prejudicial to iiiimaii health and happiiia«HS4 » 
Man has become the slave of mdlhinery# The argument 
seems to overlook the fact that machinery has contributed 
immensely to human freedom. It has given man such 
control over natur^b, that olbstaoles to his free move- 
ment have been removed. The ocean once stood in man’s 
•way of going from one country to another, but ship-build- 
ing has made him free to go about where and when he 
pleases. The problem of crowded cities also is capable of 
solution in two ways : 

(a) By the application of electric power, which makes 
it possible to spread power over large areas and to avoid 
the crowding of people* 

ib) Cities can be rebuilt on the plan of garden 
^suburbs ; there is no necessity for over-crowding. 

8. Employment of women and children in factories 
is held to be objectionable. So far as this is the case it can 
be, and is in many countries, prohibited or controlled by 
legislation, they were often more overworked under 
Domestic System. 

9. Machinery, by putting control ot production into 
the hands of capitalists, is said to have produced great 
inequality of incomes ; that it tends to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Capitalisrg did not, however, 
come with, but before, the use of modern machinery. 

The ^tendency to form corporations has given a 
chance to all sorts of people to become share-holders ; 
people with small savings can invest them in business 
concerns ; but it is true, that unless small investors 
are organized they have little control. Again it 
may be argued that, although the rich have become richer 
the poor have not become poorer ; at the most, they are 
on% relatively so, and even if that is correct, it may be that 
maclinery, by making f reduction cheap, tends to make 
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©very eoasnmer better off than before, siooe there we more 
goods avs-ilable© ^ 

’ 10, Machinery and division of labour are said to have 
introduced an era of competition and interdependence ; 
that they have created strife and conflict l)etween labour 
and capital. But this argument seems to overlook the 
fact that labour and capital were antagonistic before the 
modern machine age. Competition implies self-reliance 
and independence ; even at its worst, it is not as tyrannical 
as custom. The problems of labour and capital are 
probably only a passing phase and a solution can be found 
for them ; in any case they have nothing essential to do 
with the problem of the introduction of machinery. 

11. Lastly, some critics argue that happiness does not 
depend upon the number of things we have, but upon 
the number of things we can do without, and that 
machinery does not add to human happiness at all. In 
reply to this it may be said that up to a certain point 
happiness does depend upon the amount of wealth in the 
possession of each human being ; wealth may add to man^s 
efficiency and thus increase his power of doing good. It 
is not wealth that leads to trouble but its abuse. 

Generally it would seem that those who declaim 
against factory life do not distinguish between those things 
which are temporary and those which are permanent ia 
the system. Long hours, insanitary conditions of work 
and frequent industrial accidents need not be the ineyitabla 
accomlpaniments of the use of machinery. The eififiiciency 
of machine methods makes leisure possible for* working 
men and, when they use that leisure sanely, their condition 
will be far in advance of what it could be under more 
primitive methods of production. 

SUMMARY. 

Capital IS wealth, other than Imd, which is used for the production 
of more wealth, or which is intended to yield an income. Productive* 
ness and pr ospectivene^ are its ^khiehti 
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Ctj>ital i& of greAt iwpottance in modern production. It is used in 
the form of wages for labourers, purchase of raw materials, machinery, 
plant and builcfinigs. Its use has jmmcnifely increased man’s power over 
nature* 

We know of no age where capita! was not used in production, 
but primitive tools and implements were crude, simple gnd cheap 
modern machinery jis complicated, delicate, power-driven and highly 
expensive, ft has revolutionized jproductlon. 

The advantages of the use of machinery are {a)dmt it increases man’s 
control over nature, ib) relieves the monotony of labour, (c) makes work 
faster, more exact and uniform, (d) increases the output, and (e) reduces 
the cost of production, 

There is perhaps a tendency in India to exaggerate the evils of 
machinery but it seems to be forgotten that its defects are genetalljr 
remediable, while without its aid it would be impossible to enjoy mhny of 
the advantages of civilization, 

Qtiestioas unci Exercises 

1. How would you distinguish Capital from Land. Labour and 
Wealth generally ? Is all wealth Capital ? Is all money Capital ? Is 
Capital money ? 

2. Are the conditions ideabfor the increase of capital in India 1 How 

far do facilities and conditions for the accummulation of capitaLcxist in an 
Indian village ? ' 

3. What is the difference between the supply of consumer’s and 
producer’s goods ? 

4. Are the following Capital ? — A hoqkf housp, carpenter’s sl^U, 
sewing machine, needle, a knife, rupee, hoarded money, jewellery, money 
lent for COnstnhption purposes, a lawyer’s library, 

5. What part does Capital play in modern production ? ^ 

(t. V. msy 

How does it differ from the part played by Capital in the (a) Hunting 
Stage, {h\ Family System, (c) Domestic System, (d) Guild System. 

6. “ Indian Capital is shy*’*— Explain, 

7. Write an a^ay on ‘ Thrift, a civic virtue.' 

fl I^pw would you increjase the supply of Capital in India ?, 

9. What is the difference between hoarding and investment ? 

10. It is said that machine^ displaces labour Can you give any 
example of such displacement in India ? What happens to displaced 
labour^? 

IL It is said that a day will come when machines will do everything 
for man and thkt he will not need to work at all. How far does past 
history support the truth of this statement ? 

12. Do you know of any Gard^ City scheme ini the Punjab? How 
far has it been a success ? 

13* Were old cities better than new industrial towns ? On what 
lines would you construct new cities ? 

14 Distinguish between custom and competition. 

15. Point out the advantages and disadvantages of capital in modem 

organization of production ? (P, I/, IWJ 

16, What arc the effects' of the employment of machinery in the 

procets of produedon on the labouring classes ? [R (/* 1935} 



CHAPTER XIV 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
Piincli^iii of the Entrepreneur. 

Land, labour and capital must be brought together in 
order that there ma3' be production of wealth. Even under 
the simplest conditions of agricultural life, where a man has 
his own land, capital and labour, the exercise of some 
degree of organizing ability is required to get the best 
results. Different pieces of land are of varying degrees of 
fertility, and care and judgment are required in supplying 
capital and labour to them ; work should be started at the 
host time of the year and each operation must be undertaken 
in its proper order. Just as in the making of a good cup 
of tea where the various ingredients have to be mixed in 
proper proportions and care taken in preparation, so 
in every industry the agents of production must be 
combined in the right proportions and in such a manner 
as to yield the best results. Some superintendence or 
control is necessary even in the simplest form of production 
but the necessity of organization becomes more important, 
when the various factors are owned by different persons 
or are situated in different places. Then it becomes 
necessary that there should be a fourth agent to bring them 
together in the right proportions, pay for them in advance, 
take the risks involved in production for an uncertain 
market and try to utilize the other factors of land, Ikbour 
and capital so as to achieve the best results. These are the 
functions of the factor in production which we call 
Organization, Enterprise or Business Management. The 
person who supplies this factor is variously described as 
the Organizer, Entrepreneur, Captain of Industry, or 
Business Manager. 
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f ortns of Organization in Agriculture. 

The forms of organizatioi# generally met witlji in 
agriculture are simple. They are : — 

1, Peasant Pbopkieiobship. This is the simplest 
form of organization, as the cultivator is the proprietor of 
the holding on which he works. It is common in the 
Raiyatwari villages in the Deccan and in many villages 
in the Punjab ; in Europe it is found in all countries, 
but more in some than in others. Its chief virtue is that 
the peasant proprietor takes more interest in his land than 
when he is merely a tenant. It is said that “ the magic 
of property turns sand into gold/^ but the system has the 
following drawbacks : — (a) There cannot be large-scale 
farming because a single cultivator cannot own and till 
large areas of land. ('>) It often leads to sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings. In India, on the death of 
an owner, the property is divided equally among the 
sons under the laws of inheritance, and thus a holding is 
split up into small sections when there are many sons to 
succeed. This causes sub-divisions of holdings. 

At the time of dividing the land among the new 
owners they are seldom satisfied with one compact strip, 
because the land held by their father may be of varying 
quality and each son wants to obtain a share in the best, if 
he is to have some of the worst, land. Thus the portion 
which falls to the lot of any one son does not form one 
compact holding, but consists of several pieces of scattered 
land, and we see the fragmentation of holdings. The 
cultivation of these small holdings tends to be uneconomic, 
because the cost of cultivation (expense on bullocks, 
plough, etc.) is the same whether a large or small area 
is worked. It is often too expensive to employ machinery 
and scientific measures on a small holding. It is difficult 
to arrange for a proper rotation of crops and for that, 
intensive cultivation which is the chief merit of the system 
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pf^asant proprietorship. The evils of sttb-division are 
fnrther intensified by fftigmentation ; time and labour 
ate lost in going from one field to another; the 
management of scattered pieces of land and the protection 
of the crops from cattle, etc,, is difficult ; boundary 
disputes arise and irrigation is rendered almost impracticable. 
The extent to which sub-division has developed in India 
H alarming. In the Punjab, for instance, 17'9 per cent, of 
the holdings are under one acre ; a further 25'6 per cent, 
are between one and three acres ; 14'9 per cent, between 
five and ten acres. In each holding there are, on the 
average, from three to four plots and some of these are so 
small as to make cultivation impossible. 

ComoHdation of holdings. The government of the 
Punjab is encouraging consolidation ; by means of kiUabandi 
scattered holdings were united in canal-irrigated lands and 
in 1920-21 the Co-operative Department undertook the 
work of consolidating holdings in other tracts. The 
interesting experiment originated in the Punjab in 1920. 
The procedure adopted in establishing a Co-operative 
Consolidation of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given villagei 
persuade them to accept the bye-laws whereby a majority 
in a general meeting might approve of a method of 
repartition, and then carry out actual adjustment of fields 
in such a manner that no single individual might have any 
grievance. In fourteen years 4,41,720 acres were 
consolidated out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
million acres, at an average cost of Bs. 2 3-6 per acre. 
Improvement of agriculture is general, where holdings have 
been brought together, the village is decentralized and 
less crowded and therefore cleaner and healthier. The 
general effect of consolidation is to reduce the number of 
law-suits, on which agriculturists in the Punjab waste a 
large part of their subsistence. Consolidation has usually 
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led to the mafeiog of gardens by Ha more energetic land- 
lords by their new wells. Garde^is, in addition to being 
profitable, make the village more attraotive to live in and 
they improve the diet of the owner’s family by the addition 
of fruit and vegetables. 


“ The material advantages whioh have accrued from 
oonsolidation are satisfactory. One man who could hardly 
rent out his plots at Rs. 13 per acre, after consolidating his 
holdings into one block of 13 acres, was able to sink a 
well on it and now gets Rs, 42 per acre* In another 
case the income has risen from Rs, 13 per acre to Rs. 32 
after consolidation. The general estimate is that the yield 
per acre on consolidated land has doubled. Disputes of 
boundary encroachment, which are a source of great trouble 
in other areas, have disappeared from the consolidated 
areas. Supervision is made easy and cost of cultivation has 
appreciably decreased.’’* 



Han of the fields of a village in the Punjab showing the 
fragmentation of holdings before consolidation. 

XI to tht Punjab Villa^ 

No. 3 Tehong, in Jullundur District, 
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The holdings of the same village after consolidation 
Societies for consolidation of holdings based oa the 
Pnniab naodel have been es^blished in IT, P., Baroda, and 
other parts of India as well. 

This voluntary movement, however, provides only a 
temporary remedy and an eSective check seems to be 
impossible without a change in the laws of inheritance 

il, Co-oj’KRaTivrt P^riMiNO. Co-operative farmiugf has 
been introduced with e:reat success in certain European 
countries, e g., Holland, Belerium, Germany, Denmark and 
Ireland, where peasant proprietors have joined together 
and formevl societies for purchasing machinery and stock, 
as well as for the sale of their produce Such co-operative 
societies mitigate many of the evils of'peasant proprietorship. 

III. Landlord, OwNKR AND Tenant Parmer System 
TTnder this the tenant pays a fixed annual rent to the 
landlord, employs his own capital and ciiltivates for himself, 
the landlord making only the necessary permanent 
improvements. This system does not prevail in India, but 
it exists largely in England and tbe U. S, A., ^ 
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4s. The Metatbe S?3teu. Hefe the landlord suppUeUi 
not only the land but also most the capital and the 
tenant pays a fixed proportion of the crop as rent. It is^ 
common in the Puniab and some other parts of India and 
is prevalent also in Italy and Portugal. In India, if the 
division of the crop is jn^de on the , threshing floor, it iSj 
called hatai, but if an assessment of the shares is made from *, 
the standing crop, then the division is called hankut^ and ^ 
where the landlord’s share is paid in cash at the current 
price of grain, it is called amaldan\ Under this system the, 
cultivating tenant generally does not take much interest 
in his holding, as his tenure is not secure, and also because 
he does not get the whole of the produce which is the result^ 
of his efforts. Further the oversight of the crop division 
entails unnecessary worry and trouble. 

5. Oolle<;tiv 0 farming has been introduced in parts of 
Russia, where both small and large holdings in each village 
have been organized into one large farm to be worked as* 
one unit bv the whole village. ^ 

Peasant proprietorship in the Punjab. 

The Punjab is essentially an agricultural country, one 
half of which is owned and tilled by peasant landowners. 

. , ' . !Sl(* 

There are a few large proprietor^ in most districts. But m 
the whole province the number who pay more than Rs. 600 
land revenue, is less than 2500. The majority of owner’s 
holdings in the plains are less than 10 acres, in the hills 
they are mostly 3 acres. We have seen above that two 
main drawbacks of the ownership of the land in small 
parcels by peasant proprietors are that there is danger of 
the reduction of the size of many holdings below an 
area suificient to support a family in comfort and an 
equally serious danger cf the land passing into the 
hands of the people who will not cultivate it with their 
own hands. Most small landowners can get additional 
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land on rent, and irrigration of largre tracts' of land has 
checked the evil to a tr^at extent Besides, the Govern- 
ment has also taken steps from time to time for the 
protection of the landowners of the Punjab e g., by Riving: 
to members of a tribe or neighbours the right to purchase 
land in preference to the strangers# by restricting the 
transfers of land by landowners belonging to agricultural 
tribe and by exempting from sale in execution of decrees 
of land and other property of hereditary agriculturists. 
Relation between Landiords and Tenants. 

About 43% of the land in the province is tilled by the 
landowners themselves, 9% by occupancy tenants and 48®/o 
by tenants at will. The tenants at will are for the most part 
also landowners in the same village who own too little land 
of their own to provide a decent livelihood. 

Whereas scarcity of had now oompells many smalt 
landowners to work as .^enants on otheris land, in earlier 
times, when there was plenty of unoccupied land and 
population was sparse, competition was not among tenants 
for land but among Zamindars for Riayats. The original 
settlers in villages finding that they had more good land 
than they themselves could cultivate would endeavour to 
make a profit of it through the labours of others. The 
village community often gladly gave the surplus land 
to such persons who would engage to pay the Govern- 
ment share of the produce with an additional share to 
the community. As few people were prepared to clear a 
piece of land unless they were given some permanent 
interest in it, permanent tenants or occupancy tenants 
were created. Generally speaking, permanent tenants or 
Khud Kashat Riyats as they were called could not be 
evicted so long as they paid their rant. The temporary 
tenants were generally residents of other or neighbouring 
villages who could not obtain in their own village as much 
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land as they were able to cultivate and these were 
called paikash rayaK § 

Rent. 

The rent of a tenant’s holding is a first charge 
on its crops. The landlord cannot intermeddle with the 
tending, cutting or harvesting of his crops by the tenants. 
Where the rent consists of a portion of the produce the 
landlord has a right to take part in tbe division of the 
produce and to take his own share. The tenant on his 
part IS bound, where the rent is taken by division 
(Batai) or appraisement (kankut) not to remove any poi> 
tiop of the prod nee at such a time or in such a manner 
as to prevent the due division or appraisement of the 
crops. Sometimes lump grain rents or rent consisting of 
a fixed amount of grain in the spring and a fixed amount 
of money in the autumn harvest are settled and these 
are called Chakota rents. Cash rents for particular crops 
which cannot conveniently be divided at fixed rate per 
Kanal or Bigha are called Zabti fints, while cash rents 
paid oniand irrespective of the corp grown upon it are 
called Nakdi rents. The crops for which money rents are 
usually taken are sugar cane, cotton, opium, tobacco# vege- 
tables and chari. 

Tenants at ivill usually hold by the year only; leases for 
a term of more than a year being still uncommon. Neither 
the tenant can leave nor can the landlord ejuct him before 
the crops have been harvested. Notice of ejectment or a 
relinquishment may be given through the Tahsildar. The 
tenants for fixed terms cannot be ejected before the 
expiry of (be term without a regular suit. Nor can 
occupancy tenants be ejected so long as they are prepared 
fo pay rents. 

Cttstcmary Dues. 

There are in Indian villages oertaiu hiads of ouato*^ 
mary dues which landowners realiEe from the other resi- 
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di0ilts in the village or frojra partiotilar of residents 

and these are known fe vilUge oes-^e'?. Tnese are really 
in their origin seigniorial dues, such as are found in pri- 
mitive societies in which certain persons or classes are 
dependent on other persons or classes for protection. The 
special features of these payments are that they are leviable 
by custom, they are not a payment for the use of private 
property, nor are they a payment for personal services. 
The chief examples of these are the following :— | 

(a) Marriage dues or fees are paid by iionproprietois 
and kamins in the village on marriage occasions iti re- 
cognition of the village proprietors as owners of the 
village site. In Pinddadaii Khan Tehsil for instance, 
this cess is called Haq Bakn and is levied for every 
daughter’s marriage from all the non proprietors of the 
village. 

(b) Kamins or artizans cess is levied annually by the 
village proprietors from the kamins and artizans, generally 
weavers, residing and carrying on their trade in the 
village. This is known as Kamiana Atrafi or 
Muhtarafa, 

(c) Kurikaraini is a due paid by nonproprietory resi- 
dents of the village such as shopkeepers* 

(d) Tinii is dues for grazing cattle. 

(c) Dharat is a claim for weighment fee on sale of 
grain. 

(/) Ahrat is the commission paid to the dealer or 
broker through whom grain is sold. 

(g) Malba is a cess imposed by landowners on them- 
selves in order to meet common village expenses. 

Land Revenue. 

The income of Indian Government, whether native^ 
or foreign has always been mainly derived from the 
share of the produce of the soil which the state claimed 
as its own. The first question which arises in connection 
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of land is its ownership. There are three different 
theories regarding the ownership of land - 

(а) Economic doctrine of public ownership or the 
nationalisation of land. According to this doctrine land 
is the free gift of nature and its extent and productive 
capacities are not due to the exertion of any person and 
therefore it cannot belong to any particular individual 
but must be considered the property of the whole nation. 
The Government as the representative of the nation must 
have its share from and .should deal directly with the 
cultivator. 

(б) English doctrine or the doctrine of absolute pri^ 
vate ownership of land. According to this the land is 
the absolute property of the individual and the Govern- 
ment should not interfere in the dealings of the land- 
owners with his cultivator. 

(c) Indian doctrine under which there are three 
persons connected and concerned with the ownership of 
land. First the Government or the Lord Paramount, 
second the landlord and the owner of the land and 
third the tenant or the ouhivator. As the ownership is 
shared so the income is divided by these three. The 
share of the landlord is called rent while the share of the 
Government is land revenue. 

History of Land Revenue in the Punjab. 

During the Hindu Period the rule was by families and 
each family was represented by its manager or head. 
Heads of families form the village councilor Pancha5at 
under the Presidentship of the village headman called 
Mukhiya, The village community as a body through the 
village headman was responsible for the payment of the 
revenue. Government share was from l/6th to 1/1 0th. of 
the gross produce. The liability of each proprietor w«^s 
determined by the Panchayat and boundaries 
were also determined by tbe i^anobayt. Kevenue was 
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collected through the« agency of village headmen. 
Governmeut share was taken by actual division of the 
grain on the threshing fltor. 

Daring the Mohammadan period this system was 
completely broken. The chief concern of the Mohamma- 
dan conqueror was how to administer the country and 
how to reward and compensate himself, his generals and 
followers to whose faithful services he owed his conquest. 
Some of the newly conquered territories were kept by 
the king himself under his own direct management to 
meet the expenses of Royal household and was called 
Khalsa Land, The rest of the territory termed jagir 
land was divided into military circles and granted to 
the generals and commanders with full administrative 
power. The grantees of the land were called Subas >and 
Taluqdars. If the grant carried the obligation of rendering- 
miliUry services it was called jagir, otherwise muafi. 
Mnafies were also granted to religious and public insti- 
tutions and other persons whom it was desired to show 
favour. For jagir lands the grantees had to pay annual 
tribute or khiraj. In Khalsa land the amount of grain 
to be demanded from the cultivator depended on the 
will of the Kardar, Though the village panchyat lost 
all its powers yet the village headman was retained under 
the designation of Inamdar and his services were utilized 
in collecting Government dues. 

During Sikh times the Punjab was divided into 
CVSutlej territory and traas-Suilej territory, fn' the 
former there were petty chiefs who exercised absolute 
powers in their villages and every question or dispute 
was decided by them according to their own judgment.. 
They took as ruler’s share the whole of produce from the 
cultivator leaving so much for him as would induce him 
to continue his cultivation. In the latter the ruler was 
Ranjit Singh who left no Sardar in absolute authority. 
His Jagirdars had no proprietory rights in land but they 
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were tallowed ruler’s share whio|^ was usually one-bhird. 
Over each Pargana (a group of hundred villages) was 
appointed a Kardar who exercised absolute authority 
and controlled the income and the expenditure of the 
villages. 

As the Sikh Government left the country in chaos 
there were no records to refer to or to rely upon, therefore 
the British Government had to ascertain the rights and 
liabilities and customs of the rural population from 
enquiries made from the people themselves. The British 
Government wanted to get their shares in cash and after 
their experience in Bengal and U. P. adopted the system 
of Periodical settlements in the Punjab. Settlement means 
settling or determining the amounts of land revenue with 
the landowners. To assess the land revenue is the 
primary object of a settlement. It is necessary at the 
same time to decide who shall pay the sum assessed or in 
technical language with whom the settlement should 
he made. A settlement, therefore, consists of two branches 
(a) Assessment of land revenue and ib) Framing a record 
of all persons who are concerned with this payment. 

Assessment and Collection of the Land Revenue in the 
Punjab. 

For the purposes of revenue management the Punjab 
is divided into 29 districts each in charge of a Deputy 
Oommissioner or a Collector. These Districts are grouped 
into five divisions each under a Commissioner. The 
Commissioner exercises control over all the Revenue 
Officers and Courts in his division and is himself subjeot- 
to the general superintendence and control of the Financial 
Oommissioner, who, under the Revenue Member of the 
Government, is the bead of the Revenue Administration. 
Mahal. 

The unit of Revenue Administration in the Punjab is the 
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%$iah or M^halt which is usually identical with the village 

or Of these estat^js large or small, a Tehsil (an 

administrative sub-division of a district) as a rule, contains 

from t’SfO to four hundred. Each of them is separately 

aneessed to land revenue, which it is the business of the 

Deputy Commissioner to collect and has a separate record 

tirights and register of fiscal and agricultural statistics 

which it is his duty to maintain. All its proprietors are 

by law jointly responsible iur the payment of its land 

revenue, and in their dealings with the Government they 

are represented by one or more headmen or lambardars. 

The land revenue of a holding or an estate being 
a cash commutation of the right pf Government to a 
share of crops grown upon it, is properly declared to be 
the first charge upon the rents, profits and produce thereof. 
The gross income from an estate is technically called 
‘gross assets’. And the balance left after deducting the 
expenses of cultivation is called its ‘net assets.* The 
Government’s share is called standard of assessment. 
There are two ways of determining the land revenue as 
there are two ways of assessing the income tax. Where 
the rental of the landowners or the profits of tax payer are 
certainly known the matter is simple, But where rent is 
collected in grain or owners cultivate their own lands or 
fents are customary and not competitive, the assets of an 
estate have to be determined by an elaborate enquiry. 
The land in a tehsil is divided into several assessment 
circles and classified in aooor dance with the natural 
varieties of the soil. In each assessment circle a small area 
of each riped crop of the average type was reserved. It 
was reaped and threshed at the Government expense and 
thus an average yield of each crop growing in different 
classes of land was found out. This average yield valued 
at the prices current at the time of settlement was made 
. ' I 
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the basis of estimating the grot» assets. The ataadard 
of assessment was reduced from 2/5* to 1/2 in 1871. 

The bond which unites the proprietory body may 
be a strong and natural or a weak and artificial one. Thera 
are more compact village coipraionities in the district o| 
Eohtak and Karnal whose landowners are held togetlmg^ 
by the real or assumed ties of kingship, while the Wtat4** 
of the South-western Punjab are mere ooUeotiou of inde^ 
pendent well holdings and in the new colonies there is hard- 
ly any bond uniting the land-owners. Although legally ail 
the landowners in an estate are jointly responsible this 
‘ responsibility is not strictlv enforced wfiere the estate 
are only artificial groups of independent holdings. 

Forms of Organization of Industry. 

In industries other than agriculture the following type* 
of business organization are to be found ' 

I. Individual Entkeprenbde. In most countries, any 
person may set himself up as a business man, or entrepreneur, 
without any legal formality ; anyone who has money, 
or land or a shop, or who borrows money, or rents 
land or premises, may set up as a shopkeeper or 
manufacturer ; he takes upon himself all the risks, the 
liabilities and responsibilities of the business and he also 
therefore takes all the profits.* In law, the liability of the 
individual entrepreneur is unlimited, t.c., if his “busineas**, 
runs him into a debt, or if he becomes insolvent, it is not' 
only the assets, or the resources of the business that •Win bl»< 
liable to be attached in the liquidation of the debts, bui , 
his whole property; there is no limit to the owner's Mabilil^ 
to the creditors of the business. The businesf, or i^be “finii," 
however, may and shall be oonsiderpd as somelhibg apart 

— — f — 

♦ nr© « however as^ €. 0 ^ Gf rinapjr i4oii#r 

prewnt Sfaai rule. " i . 
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from the owner for purposes of accounting. The assets 
and liabilities of a busfeess may consist of, say, e. g., 

Idahilities* Assets 

Its* Rg, 

Capital ... 6.600 Cash ... 500 

Furniture ... 100 

Land or Premises .. 1,000 
Stock ... 5,000 

Total ... 6,600 Total ... 6,600 

Such a statement of the assets and liabilities of a 
business is called a Balance Sheet. The capital is placed on 
the liabilities side, since the business, as something distinct 
from its owner, owes it to him individually or to the person 
or persons from whom he has borrowed the money. The 
balance sheet makes a clear distinction between, say 
Mool Chand the man* and Mool Chapd the owner of the 
business. The usefulness of the single entrepreneur form| 
of business organization is mostly limited to small under-| 
takings, where the capital and credit of one man is adequate| i 
These are very common in India where large corporation?^ 
are still few in number and therefore large scale industry is* 
rare* Small scale organization is most suited to agriculture 
retail trade and cottage or shop industries ; in India, 
thousands of artisans work on their own account and 
produce things on a small scale. 

IL Partnership. This is usually called a '‘firm'’ and 
it is a joint undertaking by individual entrepreneurs. It is 
usually found in mercantile undertakings of a moderate size, 
in small manufacturing establishments and in the profes- 
sions. The joining of interests makes larger undertakings 
possible, but the personal liability of every member is rela- 
tively increased, as the liability of a partnership is un- 
limited and each partner is personally liable for the whole of 
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the debts of the firm as well aa for tSte debts inoorred 
any fellow partner in the ordinary morse of business of the 
firm. Such a form of organization has great advantages 
if the members aot up to the principle “each for all and all 
for each,” but otherwise it involves great risks. A partner-A 
ship is dissolved on the retirement, or death, of a partneii 
and is not at all well adapted to permanent large*soalei 
undertakings. 

111. Corporation. This form of organization is 
saite<i to large-scale undertakings and is a product of the 
Industrial Revolution. It affords the most easy and 
attractive way of collecting large amounts of capital from 
various sources by creating a legal or fictitious “Person,” 
(whose life may be permanent) out of any number of in- 
rlividuals who may choo.se to join together. The liabilityj 
of a member of a corporation is limited to the extent o® 
his share in the business and thus it is called a limited, or 
a joint-stock, company. A corporation is a creature of 
law ; its right to exist depends on a charter, or on the 
artic les of incorporation or association approved by the 
state. The Indian Companies Act allows , any se ven or 
more persons, who comply with certain prescribed 
conditions, to form a company which must be registered ; 
it allows these persons to raise capital up to a certain fixed 
maximum amount which is called the authorised, capital. 
This limit is fixed, as otherwise, a company could grow to 
such an enormous size thet it might even threaten the 
existence of the state,. Xlapital may be raised citbe»* by 
borrowing, or by people taking "stocks and shares. The 
borrowing may be"bith'er on the security of the 
(a) Company’s own property ; 
or (6) Pledge of securities issued by other corporations ; 
or (c) Earnin tuoapacity of the business^ 
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• S^o^h b.orrowinfi:s ^ a oompauj^ are called its funded 
debt and are represented by bonds, which are mere 
promises to pay the money borrowed with interest after 
a specified time. These are of three classes in accordance 
with the nature of the security oftered, v»* :-(«) Mortgage 
bonds, (6) Collateral trust bonds, (c) Income and debenture 

bonds. * 

The stocks and shares of a company may be of various 
kinds of a certain fixed value each, A share may be 
purchased at market rate and the buyer becomes a share- 
' bolder, or member, of the company. He is then entitled 
to a share in the profits of the business and has a 
risk in the company, such risk or liability being limited 
however to the extent of his share. 

The market value of the share rises or falls with the 
increase or decrease in the expected profits of the business, 
for instance, if A wants to invest Rs. 200 he may put the 
money into a bank on fixed deposit at say 8 per cent, 
per annum interest and earn 6 rupees a year on this 
amount, or he may purchase a 100-rupee share of a joint 
stock company for 200 rupees, and m this case also his 
income will be Rs. 6, if the company has been, and is 
expected to go on paying dividends at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annnm out of its profits. If, however, the 
company only pays say 2Vs percent, dividends, then a 
share will probably sell for less than Rs. 100, as the 
market value of the shares rises or falls according to the 
comparative security of the investment and the expectation 
of profits. 

A stock-bolder is like a share-holder in almost every res- 
pect as the chief difiference between a stock and a share is 
that the former may be of any odd eamlffd can be split up 
into small parts, while shares are alWHpfiof a fixed amount 

-tbe faoe value of say, Rs. 487*^ but shates are always o 
certain fixed amounts and one may purchase any numbe 
of ahares, «.g., fivb of Rs, 100 eadb, but at any market price 
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Stocks and shares may he PrefeWed, or Ordinary, or 
Beferrfed- Th the case of the #r8t mentioned a oertam 
percentage of profits has to be paid- before anything is ^ 
paid to the ordinary shareholders and in tarn the latter 
have prior claims over the owners Of deterred shares. 

India is. as yet, industrially backward and joint stock 
companies are comparatively few.' There were only 663 
joint stock companies m the Punjab in 1936 with a capital 
which stands no comparison with that of other countries. 
All the joint stock companies of the Punjab put 
together do not possess as much paid up capital as some 
single companies m England or m the United States 
of America. The deposits of the Midland Bank 
(£371,000,000.) exceeded the deposits of all Indian Banks 
put together, (£211,000.000). 

The advantages of the corporate form of organization^ 
are numerous especially for large-scale business aud umI 
dustry ; they make a large output possible. In 1905 in thd 
U. S. A. although only outs- fourth of the manufacturint' 
undertakings were corporations, yet these produced nearly 
three-fourths of the total manufactured goods of the I 
country. Some of the points of superiority of corporate I 
over other forms of organization are i-“ i 

1. Share or stock-holders have no personal liability I 

for the obligations of the company beyond the nominal 
value of their own shares. j 

2. Permanence and stability of the oorporatipn ,ara { 
decided advantages in undertakings requiring large | 
investments of capital in relatively fixed and permanent 
forms, such as banks, insurance compauie8,»raUway8<'hto. I 

3. Continuity of a firm is made easier. > i 

4. Transfer&bility of shares makes it possible for | 
shareholders to enter or leave the business simply by pur- 

6. Existence of shares of small amount and of 
securities of various types afford opportunities to ' all 
busses of p 0 rs 0 iJ.Sj|to iovost thioir 
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6. The corporation ^nay thus attract large amounts 
of capital from many sou|5ces and employ it eflSciently. 

7, Concentration of power in the hands of directors 
tends to ejfficiency in management. 

Whife therefore the advantages of a corporation can 
hardly be overrated in modern business life, there are a 
few dangers, especially in the early stages, of its use in a 
country. Opportunities of fraud are afforded'' to clever 
persons who set up bogus companies, declare fals^i and 
fict-itious dividends and thus, having attracted capital from 
poor people, vanish completely. Such “bubble’’ companies 
grew like mushrooms during the period from 1905 to 1916 
in the Punjab and did great damage to the credit and 
industry of the province ; good deal of the evil can be 
avoided however if adequate publicity is given to corpora- 
tion accounts. The legislature can also provide other 
safeguards, ^although it must not be forgotten that honesty 
in business affairs is the sine qua non of progress for a 
country as well as for individuals. We cap now show the 
balance sheet of a corporation drawn up as follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Rs. 

Assets 

Rs. 

Subsenbed capital divided 


Land and buildings 

50,000 

into 700 shares of Rs 


Machinery 

20,000 

100 each. 

70,000 

Raw materials, work in 
progress, and finished 


Capital paid up 

70,000 

goods 

25,000 

Income reinvested 

5,000 

Accounts receivable 

5,000 

Accounts payable 

20,000 

Cash in hand 

20,000 

Undivided profits 

Total 

7,000 

102,000 

Total 

102,000 


IV. Co-operation. 

In this form of business organisation an attempt is 
made to do away with the middlemen in industry and 


’‘^•Thc law relating to companies was that contained in the Indian 
Companies Act of 1913. The Act is based on the English Companies Act 
of 1908, which has since been revised and replaced by the Companies 
Act ofT929. The Indian Companies Act of 1913 has now been revised 
the. Amending Act of 1936. 
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commerce where workers or consumers o£ the product 
themselves control the several Actors of production and 
direct the business through elected members or paid 
managers. In return for the risks and expenses which 
they bear, the members share among themsilves the 
profits of the undertaking ; in the co-operative form of 
undertaking the workers or consumers take over the func- 
tions of the entrepreneur and secure their reward. 

Co-operation may be of two types : 

(a) Productive. In this form the artisans or workers 
unite as producers, subscribe capital, or borrow on their 
joint responsibility, and become their own employers. 
They generally place the management in the hands of one 
of their members, who is paid a fixed salary. This form 
of co-operation has not been gradually successful, chiefly; 
because of the absence of an effective organization, orj 
lack of capable business managers, or jealousy and wanlf 
of discipline among the workmen, or from a combination’ 
of two or more of these things. 

(b) Distributive. Here the consumers unite to pur- 
chase their requirements of commodities, and receive their 
share of the profits in proportion to their purchases, 
not according to the amount of the capital invested, as is 
usual in an ordinary joint-stock company. The consumers’ 
societies, or co-operative stores, as they are sometimes 
called, buy things wholesale from the producer and then 
retail them at market prices to the members of the associa- 
tion. Such societies have been very successful in many 
European countries and are being introduced in India also 

witb. 80ID6 SUCC6SS. 

Co-operative enterprise is now developing and co- 
operative societies are extending their functions in various 
ways in many lands. We have already referred to co- 
operative farming and will discuss in detail the organisa- 
tion and growth of the co-operative credit societies ia 
India in a subsequent chapter. 
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AUhoii^]} some amoont of organizing ability is necessary even in 
the simplest nndertaki,ng,,the Cjncrions of the Entrepreneur have ^been 
separated in discussing modern business undertakings of a large size. 
The chief forms of organization in agriculture are 
{«' Peasant Proprietorship, in which each cultivator is owner of 
Ms little farm, and is likely to take some interest in his little plot of 
land and to put it to the best use. This does not, however, permit 
of large^cale agriculture and in India it has led to sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings which are very uneconomical. 

(tf) Landlord-Owner and Tenant-Farmer, where the tenant pays a 
fixed rent to the landlord. The latter is frequently an absentee who 
takes little or no interest in the land ; the tenant also has usually no 
permanent interest, or the means to invest large capital, in the land. 

(ni) Metayer System, Here the landlord supplies land and capital 
and the tenant does the cultivation, each receiving a share of the 
crop, either on the threshing floor, or by assessing its value while 
in the field, or in cash at the market price of gram. The tenant 
frequently takes very little interest in the land he cultivates and is 
often entirely at the mercy of the landlord. 

The four forms of industrial organization : — 

(0 Individual Entrepreneur, where the sole proprietor has the 
entire responsibility of the business ; if it succeeds, the gams are his, 
if it fails he loses. It is best suited to small undertakings. 

(tt) Partnership, or joint undertaking by two or more persons The 
liability of each member is unlimited and every partner is responsible 
for the debts of the entire partnership. Tin's form of business i» 
attended with great risk and responsibility. It cannot be permanent 
as the partnership ends on the death, or withdrawal of a member. 

(m) Corporation. The development of this form of organization 
has greatly facditatsd the growth of large scale undertakings. Large 
amounts of capital can be raised by giving to every one, even those 
with small savings an opportunity to invest in business by becoming 
a share, or debenture-holder, and the responsibility is spread over a 
large number of people and each shareholder's liabilitv is limited to ’ 
the extent of his shares. The company thus formed is a separate 
person with a possibility of permanent life. The management ia placed 
m the hands of a ^ard of dir ctora. 

(iV) Co-oper«jtion, where workers or consumers supply the capital 
apd take on the functions of the Entrepreneur. 

Quastiona and Exercise* 

1. Draw up the balance sheet of the following 
(t) Joint stock bank. 

(ii) Partnership. 

^ (m) Shopkeeper. 

(tv) Peasant Proprietor. 

2, Prepare maps of the fields of any Indian village showing the 
area, ownership, tenure, methods of cultivation and capital employed 
on each fiald. 

p, S»*lect five landowners in any Village you know. Find oi|t 
how much land each of them holds and into how many pieces 
hla land is divided, What is the total produce of his land and hc# 
ixif^nT persons live entirely on that prqauqe alope ? * , , 

' 4. Select one big and one small farm in a district and comparjs 
Ibair productivity, ' 
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B. Stw<ly the orgaeization, working and achievement of any 
Consolidation of Holdings Society in the Punjab. 

6. What is Primogeniture ? What are its economic advantages ? 
What obstacles are there to its introduction in India *? 

7. What IS a tenant ? What does he obtain from the lan^ ? 

8. What is Partnership ? In what industries do partnerships 
{renerally exist in your town ? 

9. What is the difierence between authorised, subscribed and 
paid-up capital ? 

10. “ The shares of the Punjab National Bank are being sold at a 
preiuiuin/*— Explain. 

11. If the shares of the National Bank of India were sold 
at par when it was paying a dividend of 6 per cent when the market 
value of Rs. luO share IS Rs. 200, what dividend do you expect the 
bank must be paying ? 

12. Briefly describe the characteristic features of organization 

m (a) joint stock company, (b) co-operative society. (P, U 1933) 

Id. H )w can you account for the low agricultural income of 
India ? 8how how consolidation of holdings can improve the natural 
condition of the agriculturist. (P. U, 1933) 

14. Describe the various forms of land tenure in India and 
characterise the system that prevails in the Punjab. (P. U, 1933) 
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V Chapter xv 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
or 

ECONOMIC TRANSITION 

The Industrial Revolution in England. 

England was the first country in the world to pass frori 
the handicraft to the industrial stage. The change was s 
rapid, it broke down the old order so completely that it i 
usually called an “ Industrial Revolution ; ’’ the method 
of production and distribution of wealth were so funds 
mentally altered that all the economic functions of societ 
were changed. There was much confusion and suflerin^ 
cnuch of which was needless ; but, even if men had bee 
willing, they probably did not know how to avoid th 
manifold evils, which arose during, even if not as 
result of, the rapid changes in the early nineteen! 
century. 

England before the Revolution. 

Agriculture. Tn 1760 England was primarily a 
agricultural country ; probably more than half the workei 
were engaged in agriculture, but a large number wer 
also engaged in manufacture as well as working on th 
land.j^JMuoh the land was worked on the old three-fiel 
system of common cultivation, under which the land attaol 
ed to a Vintage was divided into arable, meadow, pasture an 
waele, Jfne arable area was divided into three large field 
one of which was left fallow each year, while on the oth< 
two, wheat barley or other crops were grown ; tl 
meadow land was also similarly divided but the pasture an 
waste were common land, i, e., available for the use of a] 
The farm workers were tenants who had certain definil 
rights in the village land. 
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Manufactum Any manufacturlif that, wm oamedi on 
was, for the most part, done in the homes of the people and 
was therefore a Domestic System o# industry. Apart from 
agriculture, the principal occupation of the people was the 
making of woollen cloth, the spinning and weaving of 
which were done by hand, although a few improvements 
had been made in textile machinery. In 1733, John Kay 
made an important improvement for increasing the out- 
put of the weavers, when he invented what is known as 
the fly-shuttle to carry the weft across the warp ; this 
enabled a loom to be worked much more rapidly. About 
1738, Paul and Wyatt invented a roller spinning machine 
but, like Kay’s shuttle, it did not come into immediate 
use ; there were very few factories at the time ; a merchant 
might get together thirty or forty looms in one place, but 
even this nearest approach to the factory system was very 
rare in those days. * 

Trade Most trade was done by hawkers, or at the 
weekly markets and great annual fairs. Buyers and 
sellers, with their goods on the backs of pack horses, went 
about the countryside buying raw materials and selling 
manufactured goods. The roads were very poor and 
consequently carts were little used for the carriage of goods 
before the later years of the eighteenth century. 

There was little specialization in industry, and foreign 
trade was small compared with to-day, but larger in 
England than in most other countries. Communities were ^ 
much more nearly self-sufficing than they are to-day : the 
workers were less dependent on capital ; trade was steadier 
because production was carried on for the purpose of sup- 
plying a small and well-knoWn demand ; the tools required 
in most industries were simple^ and easily secured, and 
the power utilized in their operation largely human ; 
there was little need for vast aggregations of capital. 
In fact the country at the time was still medieval; it was 
relatively quiet, and undisturbed by Abe roar and bustle of 
^ big trade and commerce. 
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Comfiig 0f the Revolutlii). 

The change began with improvements in cotton 
machinery, iron-workinU and coal production. After the 
inventions just mentioned, we have the spinning jenny 
invented by Hargreaves ; then came the water-frame for 
spinning (which bears Arkwright^s name even if it be 
very doubtful whether he invented it) and this was followed 
by Crompton’s mule ; a few years later, Cartwright 
made the power-loom which ousted the hand-loom. The 
improvement of the steam-engine came about the same 
time as the textile inventions, largely owing to James 
Watt, to whom we owe the practical and comparatively 
economical, steam engine which revolutionised power in 
modern industry. Alongside of all this came the 
improvement in the process of melting iron by the use of 
coke (produced from coal) instead of charcoal (made from 
wood). These changes made it easier for people to start 
factories ; a stimulus was given to the production of wealth ; 
towns and factories began to grow, and the whole face of 
the English countryside was changed. 

In the earlier stage of the Domestic Svstem of industry 
we find the worker usually providing his own tools and 
implements, purchasing his own materials and marketing 
the finished product himself; in short he was his own 
capitalist. The few instances in which the domestic form 
of industrial organization has survived until our own day 
{e* a boot-repairer or village tailor), usually have this 
same arrangement. Homo, however, had the later (and 
prohibly m'>re usuil) farni, where a capitalist entrepreneur 
provided the raw material and collected the finished 
proluot CircuUDing cipibU vvas in the hands of these 
merchants, while the fi^ed capital was usually owned 
by the workers; sonotim^s, however, the merchant 
owned the michine^ also, as is the case to-day in many 
lands with. su3h people as the “ outworker seamstress. 
Both kinds of organizxbion existed side by side and it is 
difficult to decide which was the praio niuant form, hut 
it is probably true to say that by the eighteenth century 
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the characteristic form of industry was capitalist as by 
that time the actual workers# were mostly employed 
directly by the merchants, who found the raw materials, 
marketed the finished product and paid the workers for 
what they had done* 

It seems difficult then to agree with those who main- 
tain that the Domestic System was organised on a non- 
capitalistic basis. This may have been true in its early 
stage^^; but as has just been suggested, we can see the gradual 
rise of the merchantj or the pure trader, the ‘^Middleman’* 
who, even, before the Industrial Revolution, had in 
many cases, developed into an “Entrepreneur’^ and who 
is hardlv to be distinguished in any way from the modern 
representative of the type, except in the extent of his 
operations. True, the relations between employer and 
employed were much closer than they are now ; they were 
much more personal ; more like those existing in domestic 
service to-day, or say, between employers and those clerks 
who come into close contact with the heads of business firms* 

Factory industry, however, needed a capitalist form of 
organization for its full development. The larger single 
machines which have been made, and the modern expen- 
sive plant, could not be erected in the homes of the 
workers, nor even owned by the small master, to say 
nothing of the ordinary workman. Capitalism then, even 
if it were not introduced by the factory system, rose to 
greater prominence under its aegis. , 

England after the Industrial Revolution. Production in a 

Factory. 

By 1840 England had been completely transformed. 
In place of the small, scattered, open plots there were large 
enclosed fields. Although the production from the land 
had increased enormously, England had become an import- 
er of raw materials and food grains. The domestic system 
and smiiU industries gave place to the factory system an4 
larger concerns* Under these the output was enormously 
increased, not only by reason of the machines used, but 
also because of the greater division of labour and the 
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increase in the skill of the workers. Instead 
of one handworker, turning out a finished product, we 
find many workers each filling a particular niche in the 
organiKation, performing only one of the processes in the 
production of a commodity. The methods of transport were 
revolutionised ; foreign lands and colonies were onened up 
to supply raw materials and to furnish a market for the 
sale of the finished products of Britain. The ever* extending 
markets increased the demand for vast amounts of capital 
and therefore an increase in its relative importance 
compared with labour ; money was necessary to erect 
factories, buy machinery, and initiate industries. 

Against the factory system with its advantages, the 
hand workers could not compete successfully ; they were 
compelled to give up the work in their homes and enter the 
ranks of the factory labourers. The new machinery, soon 
threw out of employment a number of those who worked 
by hand. This is usually the first effect of the introduction 
of machinery even if more people are employed afterwards. 
Machinery enabled women and children to do the work 
of grown men in many cases, and made all classes of 
Workers necessarily more dependent on capitalist em- 
ployers ; it introduced an era of hitherto unheard of 
competition, but at the same time there was increase in 
the national wealth, a vast extension of internal and 
external trade and a big movement and growth of popula- 
tion. Generally there were fundamental changes in the 
social and economic organization of the country as a result 
of what has been called the Industrial Revolution. 

The use of the term “Revolution^' to describe these 
changes is, however, apt to give a wrong impression of what 
took place, unless it is clearly understood that the changes 
were not cataclysmic. We may say that a great movement 
lifegan in the second half of the eighteenth century (but 
even that is not quite correct), and certainly the change 
was net finished in 1840. Nor is it yet for that matter ; we 
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may only be in the middle of the movement, certainly not 
at the end. Even if we regard #ie Industrial Eevolution as 
finishing about 1840, it had then taken about a century to 
work out Let us say that a series of changes began about 
the middle of the eighteenth century and that they are 
still going on such as inventions in steam, coal, iron, 
machinery, transport and industrial technique generally ; 
chemical discoveries ; changes in capital and banking 
arrangements. It was a sudden movement in some respects^ 
e. the cotton trade was trebled in fifteen years (1788-. 
1803), but it was very gradual in other ways. It was a 
complete change, however, as it materially affected the 
industrial and social life of Britain ; the country was made 
into a diflFerent place altogether in the hundred years from 
1760 to 1850. 

Other Countries. 

We may now examine how far these changes had their 
counterpart in India. Morison divided the countries of the 
world into two broad categories 

(#) Those which belonged to the new economic order 
and had not passed through an industrial revolution ; e, g., 
Turkey, Egypt and India.’*' 

in) Those of the new economic type that had been 
through an industrial revolution, e. g., England, Prance, 
Germany and the U. S. A. 

Characteristics of the Old Order. ^ ^ 

The characteristics of the industrial life of countries of 
the former type are : — 

1. Preponderance of agriculture. 

2. Isolation and self-sufficiency of village communities. 

3. Prevalence of custom and status. 

4. Absence of competition. 

5. Simple and imperfect division of labour owing to 
lack of transport facilities, and narrowness of markets, j 

6. Prevalence of barter and little use of money. ' 

« ♦Since Morison wrote : countries like Turkey and Egypt have made 
^ Remarkable industrial and economic progress and their econothic systems 
have undergone striking changes. 
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7. Small-scale maim^otures carried on by independenl 
workers in their houvses, or by grnilds, or by the agrriculturists 
as a subsidiary occupation. 

8. Absence of a big capitalist. 

9. Lack of satisfactory facilities for credit and the 
prevalence of usury. 

Characteristics of the New Order. 

In contrast with the above the characteristics of the 
countries of the new order are : — 

1. Preponderance of industrial and commercial occii- 
pations. 

2, Existence of towns and a large urbin population. 

Unification of national life and the interdepen- 
dence of different specialized communities and territories on 
each other. 

4. Freedom of contract and open competition. (Note 
however the modern tondeAcv towards a modification of 
these by state control of industrial conditions, and the 
eliminatidn of fierce competition by various forms of 
industrial combination such as trusts and kartels.) 

5. Oongregation of armies of workers in factories and 
in towns. 

6. Complex and better division of labour owing to 
greablv improve 1 in 3ans of transport and communication 
and the opening up of world-wide markets. 

7. Large scale power manufactures requiring the use 
of large amounts of capital. 

8. Existence and use of money for practically every 
business transaction, 

9. Development of credit and banking and the general 
absence of usury as distinct from^ interest. 

Economic Transition in India.^ 

India at present is in a state of slo w economic trans ition ; 
the old order is gradually giving place to the new but 

*To some extent the term Economic Transition is unfortunate, if 
not quite useless, as all countries are always in a state of transition ; 
conditions are never completely static. 
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is very slow# Nor is the rate of profrress tiniform, 
as some parts of the cotintry have developed much faster 
than others. Thf're are, however, distinct sig-ns of move* 
merit and in order to understand the nature of this chanjare, 
we must examine the old economic organization of the 
country. ^ 

Indian Village. 

The predominant characteristic of Indian economic 
organization is the division of the country into villages. 
India is still a land of villages, these are the units of the 
economic organization of the country ; most of the people 
live in them and not in towns. 

‘*The typical Indian village has been described as an 
aggregate of cultivated holdings, with or without some 
waste area attached, having usually a central site where 
the dwelling houses are con'gregated together with the 
lands of the village spreading round about the central site 
in a series of concentric circles. In some casps small 
homesteads and farm buildings are found separately located 
on the holdings, though for better security and other reasons 
it is usual for the cultivator to have his house in the village 
dwelling area. The village often boasts of a grove and 
some kind of public ofSce where the village officers keep 
their books and dispose of their business/’ 

Kinds of villages. There are two classes of villages in 
India : 

(t) Severalty or Ryotwari villages, 

(iV) Joint or landlord villages. 

The sevetalty villages were founded when the people 
lived in tribes. Land is held separately by each cultivator 
who is also its owner and is directly responsible to the 
government for the payment of land revenue. Villagers 
of this type are found in the Deccan, Central Provinces 
and Bengal. 
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The joint villages are tho^je in which the landlords or 
landowners are jointly % responsible for the payment of 
revenue. They may be : — 

(a) Ancestral i.e , those in which th^ descendants of 
a sin^rle landlord are oo-sharers in the land ; these exist 
in the Punjab, United Provinces and BengraL 

(h) Tribal, in which the community of landlords 
belongr to a singfle tribe and all members are jointly 
responsible for the payment of revenue through the 
Lamhardar, as is common in the Punjab. 

(c) Associate, or those in which the landlords are not 
descendant«! of a common ancestor, but willingly hold the 
land together and have voluntarily accepted a joint 
responsibility for the payment of land revenue to the 
government. 

Village Organization. 

Each village was formerly almost a self-sufficient 
economic unit. The capital, labour and .skill required to 
satisfy the simple wants of the people were to be found 
mostly in the village itself. The cultivators and their 
families worked on the open, sub-divided fields ; they 
provided their own wooden 'plough, owned a pair of oxen 
and other small capital goods. They undertook the risk of 
cultivation, carried their surplus produce to the nearest 
market and exchanged it for salt or other small necessaries 
and luxuries not available in the village. This has not 
been very much changed even to-day. 

Administration. 

The village, with its own officers, is the unit of 
administration in India. The headman is the village officer 
called a who is generally a hereditary officer, 

is very important in the village organization, as he is 
responsible for peace and order as well as for the collection 
of the revenue of the village* He receives pachotra u e., 
a share of the money collected, or has a plot of land, called 
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watan land as remuneration for his services. The headman 
in the Punjab transacts the .busings of the community, 
including: the managfement of its common fund {malba), to 
which all contribute and to supplement which, in many 
villagres, a hearth or door tax is imposed on all residents 
who are not members of the village. 

Then there is the village accountant, or scribe called 
patwari or kulkarnt He is a government official who 
prepares and keeps the land records and village accounts. 
He not only registers transfers, devolutions, acquisition 
and extinction of rights in land, but also prepares the 
records of possession, cultivation, produce, payment of 
revenue, and cesses of field. There is also a village watch- 
man, or choickidar^ who in addition to his ordinary duty 
of “watch and ward’^ has to report crime, arrest offenders 
and help the police generally ; he has also the duty of 
reporting births and deaths. In some villages there is 
also a village messenger, and in all places, there are village 
servant's, artisans and menials, called kamins. 

Formerly most villages had their panckayats or bodies 
of elders, who decided disputes between the residents. 
Even now in some places in the Punjab, under the Village 
Panohayat Act, they have been given powers to decide 
petty disputes. Other duties of the panckayats are to im- 
prove the conditions of village life and to look after the 
sanitation, e. g., the constitution and maintenance of 
wells, tanks, drains, roads, etc.. In addition to these 
multifarious duties the Panckayats may take upon them- 
selves the optional duties of improving cultivation, 
agricultural stock, developing cottage industries, main- 
tenance of libraries, the prevention of nuisances, and the 
supervision of the conduct of patwaru and other petty 
officials. The panchayats suffered from the stagnation of 
previous years. But whenever the head of the district had 
taken keen interest, steady improvement was noticeable. 
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In 1939 the Punja^^ Government passed “The Punjab 
Village Panchayat Act*' which gave greater powers to the 
panchayats. Now the Panchayats can try on petition the 
civil suits for money or goods due on contract, for 
recovery of movable property and for compensation 
for wrongfully taking or injuring movable property, when 
the value of the debt, demand or compensation does not 
exceed two hundred rupees. By special notification the 
Government can empower a Panchayat to hear any 
case, the value of which is upto Rs. 600, A number of 
offences are cognizable by the Panchayats under the Indian 
Pena) Code, Vaccination Act, Punjab Laws Act and under 
the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, A Director 
of Panchayats has been appointed who has been given 
staff of about 36 Panchayat officers and more than 100 
Assistant Panchayat officers. Under the provisions of 
the Act and with the help of specially appointed staff 
a mass propaganda is undertaken in every district. At the 
end of year 1938-39, the number of Panchayats in the 
Punjab exceeded 1,600 and a fairly large number of 
Panchayats are gazetted every week. 

Village Artisans. 

We have mentioned in previous chapters the village 
artisans whose occupations are like that of lambardars, 
hereditary. They are given sites for houses in the village 
abadi and are paid not for each job of work done but by a 
fixed share of the produce at each harvest. The peculiar 
feature of Indian rural life,^* says the Indian Census Report 
of 1901, “is the way in which each village is provided with 
a complete equipment of aritsans and menials, so that, 
until the recent introduction of western conditions such 
as machine-made cloth, kerosene oil, umbrellas and the 
like, it was almost self-supporting and independent, except 
in the matter of salt, and a few other luxuries purchased 
at the village fair or brought in by the lamans or caravans^^ 
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Village Self-sufficiency. ^ ’ 

'the village was formerly mo^e or less cut off froi;^ 
contact with the rest of the world, since the only means of 
communication and transport available were the pack 
animals and country carts. Exchanges were therefore 
naturally confined to those things which could be easily 
and safely carried. Internal trade remained undeveloped, 
altogether until the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
there are still many possibilities for improvement. As 
they were completely isolated from the world, the 'Villagers 
were compelled to make their own arrangements to obtain 
all their simple, everyday requirements. Odinarily there 
was no difficulty, but in time of famine there was great 
distress, as the market was limited and the condition of 
rural industry was very backward ; most of the payments 
were made in kind and the use of money was rare. Grain 
was the standard of value and was used by the villagers in 
their small exchanges with each other. The rates 
of payment were determined by, a minute and 
complicated, but a well understood set of village customs/’ 
Custom rather than competition governed the dealing 
of the villagers who were (and are) conservative and 
immobile. The caste and joint family system did not 
allow much freedom of movement ; a man had no real 
choice in his occupation, or of his standard of living, 
or residence ; his status and position in life were fixed by 
birth. 

The rents paid by the cultivators to the landlords were 
fixed by custom and remained more or less unchanged from 
one generation to another. The payment to the Jcamim 
and other village servants also remained unchanged, but 
as these were a sharer of the produce, they automatically 
I adjusted themselves to the condition of the harvest and 
thus to the economic condition of the village. Towns 
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were very few in number and for the most par were 
of religious, or bistori# rather than of commercial, or 
industrial, importance. 

Rural Transition— Its signs. 

The organization of the village community and its 
economic life described above are undergoing a change, 
1>he signs of which are : — 

(t) The increasing dependence of the village on the 
outside world as, owing to the contact with western 
civilization, the standard of living of the people has 
undergone a change. Cloth, matches, kerosene oil, sugar, 
tea, scissors, bangles, mirrors, sewing machines and many 
other articles are now obtained from outside. (It is 
rare to see a barber in any village who does not use 
one of the new small hair-cutting machines). Because 
of their usefulness such things have readily found a 
market and have now become almost indispensable. 
The village has also begun to grow crops for the outside 
world and although there is no striking change either in 
the organization or methods of agriculture, cultivation 
on a small scale by small farmers is still the rule, yet there 
has been a commercialization of agriculture. Crops are 
now grown not for domestic consumption only but also 
for sale at a profit. The opening of the Suez Canal and 
the revolution in the methods of transport during the 
nineteenth century, linked up Indian grain crops vrith 
the world market. Certain regions of the country confine 
themselves to the production of special crops, e* g., in 
Bombay cotton, Bengal jute, Punjab wheat. Produce 
markets have come into existence with their dealers and 
agents who specialise as export merchants. 

(ti) The nature of famine calamities has changed 
along with the break up of the isolation of the viUage» 
** Formerly because food was grown for internal con- 
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sumption, whenever there was a scarcity, no food could 
be imported from outside and# people suffered from 
hunger and staiwation. Now, no .given area or region 
need suffer for want of food, because grain can easily 
be transported from one place to another and there is 
one world price for food grains. The effect of a scarcity 
of food now a days ought not to be starvation in any 
particular locality, but a rise in their price, and hence for 
those people to suffer who cannot afford to purchase 
grain at high prices. Food famines to-day have become 
really money famines.” 

{»»i) A money economy has taken the place of exchange 
by barter. The natural result of contact with the outside 
world is an influx of money> because people who go out 
of the village to work and trade send their earnings to 
the village in the form of money and those who sell crops 
outside receive cash in payment. The increasing supply 
of money and the convenience of its use has made it the 
common medium of exchange in the villages as well as in 
the towns. 

(»v) The village population has become more mobile, 
the people find it desirable to supplement the income from 
agriculture and thus they endeavour to find opportunities 
for employment in urban areas. The construction of 
railways and development of motor transport have made 
it more convenient to go from the village to the 
neighbouring towns to work during seasons of leisure. 
Thus the old fixity of occupation is being affected, th« 
influence of caste and status is weakened and the 
conservatism of the people is modified by contact with the 
outside world. The village artisans, who are thrown out 
of employment in consequence of the competition of 
machine-made goods, have to give up their old occupation, 
and in many oases they move to the town to work as day 
labourers. 
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(v) Sents, wages, prices are governed more and 
more by competition, and the influence of status and 
custom is reduced. The blacksmiths and carpenters, who 
have now opportunities of finding employment in towns, do 
not so readily accept the customary remuneration of the 
village, if it is much less than what they can get elsewhere* 
Rents and wages are now paid mostly in cash ; competition 
between tenants has set in and the check to this has 
been provided by the enactment of tenancy laws in various 
provinces. 

Causes of the Change. 

The forces that are leading to the change have already 
been indicated and may be summed up here : — 

(«) The unification of India under one strong govern- 
ment with continued peace is one of the important 
influences leading to changes in economic life. The old 
governments and ruling dynasties gave little thought to 
the needs of the cultivators ; they usually gave the villages 
to some big landlords and made them responsible for the 
payment of the revenue. The British Government deals 
directly with the peasants and holds them either severally? 
or jointly liable for the payment of revenue. The political 
autonomy of the village has been broken by the establish- 
ment of a strong central government, the institution of 
civil and criiziinal courts and the present revenue and 
police organization. 

(n) The impact with Western civilization has changed 
the outlook* of the people. Their needs, mode of life, ideas 
and ideals are all being revised. 

(Hi) The revolution in transport eft'ected by the 
construction of a new network of railways and roads since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, has broken down 
the isolation of the village and brought vital changes. 

(fV) The welfare work of the government departments 
in irrigation, agriculture, education and co-operation, has 
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not only made the people consoions 4t a new national life, 
hat has been of considerable enlightenment to them ; it has 
improved their economic, and in some cases their in- 
tellectual life, and has shown to them "Various channels of 
progress and beneficial changes. 

Transition in Indi^stry. ^ ^ ^ 

At a time when IHurope, (the birthplace of the modern 
industrial system) was inhabited by uncivilized tribes, 
India was famous for the wealth of her rulers and for the 
high artistic skill of her craftsmen. Even at a much later 
period, when the merchant adventurers from the West made 
tlieir first appearance in India, the industrial development 
q{ this country was at least not inferior to that of the 
European nations. The skill of Indian artisans has from 
early times enjoyed a world reputation. India was famous 
throughout the world for delicately woven fabrics, woollen 
shawls, sandal-wood boxes and cutlery as well as for the 
working of metals and precious stones. Indian goods were 
exported to ancient Greece, Rome, and Egypt ; in Moghul 
times cotton and silk goods were exported to Persia, Syria, 
and Arabia. 

Urban industry in India at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century consisted chiefly of handicrafts producing 
fine textiles and other luxury goods for the aristocracy. 
Industry was better organized in the towns than in rural 
districts ; cloth-making was universally practised ; spinning 
was done by women all over the country and weaving by 
the men. The important centres of the cotton industry 
were Dacca, Lucknow, Ahmedafead, Nagpur and Madras ; 
the woollen industry was io be found mostly in Kashmir 
»nd the Punjab ; metal work was carried on chiefly in 
Denar«| Nasik, Poona, Ahmedabad, Vizagapatam and 
Tanjore. There was excellent wood work done all over 
the-ijeountry and the ehip-building iadoetry was also 
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relatively prosperous. Craftsmeu were orgrauized' into 
,^ereditary guilds, wbiclf served as mutiul help societies 
and regulated trade ami production. 

Decline of Industries. 

These iadustries began to decline as early as the end 
of the eighteenth century, but the decline was most 
marked about the middle of the nineteenth century. Its 
causes were : — 

U) The extension of the British power which led to tlie 
disappearance of the patronage of the courts and nobility. 
The industries that owed their growth to such patronage 
were naturally ruined. 

(n) The iuliuence and power of the guilds declined 
owing to changes in the tastes and outlook of the people. 

{iti) The policy of the East India Company in its early 
stages was to encourage British industries at the cost of 
Indian traders ; prohibitive duties were levied on the 
export of Indian goods. 

{iv) The most important influence, however, was the 
competition of machine-made goods, helped by the free 
trade policy of the Government. The Indian domestic anti 
the cotton industries could not stand this foreign compe- 
tition ; the old cotton, shipbuilding, iron, glass and 
paper industries of India were ruined. The artisans 
were rapidly thrown out cf employment and had to take 
to field labour, or to seek employmei^it in the factories. 
Growth of Modern Industries. 

Some of the artisans and craftsmen who stuck to their 
ancestral occupations adapted their trades in some measure 
to the changed conditions of production. The weaver to-day 
mostly uses mill-made yarn as well as the fly shuttle ; the 
tailor owns a sewing machine and the blacksmith usfs iron 
ready-made into sheets* The chief difference between 
Indian and English conditions in this respect is that, 
whereas in Englaijd the handicrafts were destroyed by the 
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competitioa of tnachiaf^ itiduatries^^ wibhia 
operafcingr Indian indasbries werg ruined by foreign 
machine competition. The English craftsman or the"^ 
artisan who lost his trade got better* eniployaient in the 
factories, although sometimes under very mach worse 
conditions. In India the displaced artisan did not find a 
corresponding growth of industries and opportunities 
for employment, as the village organization and constitution 
still remains practically unaltered. The growth of* 
industries has been very slow and what has been accom- 
plished has been mostly due to foreign inititative. 

“ The raw form of industry was ju^t established in the 
plantation industries such as those represented by the tea, 
coffee, indigo and jute estates, which were and have 
remained to this day m the hands of European plantejjif’’ 
The example of these Europeans evoked some enthusiasm 
among Indians. Bombay took the lead and the cotton 
mill industry which was established there was financed 
chiefly by Indians; the jute industry in Bengal, however, 
IS* or was until recently, miinly in the hands of 
Europeans. 

The revolution in industry spread later to other 
industriss such as cotton ginning and pressing, rice 
husking, grinding and oil mills. Progress at first was 
very slow and confined to a few places. Actually it was 
only towards the end of the last century that the Indian 
factory industry began to develop more or less all over the 
country, and especially in the first decade of the present 
century, when, under the influence of the enthusiasm 
created by the Swadeshi movement, many mineral, and 
some miscellaneous industries, came into prominence. It 
was also during these years that there was an extension 
in India of the use of small inachiues and generally a 
tendency to make a greatly increased use of mechanical 
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. every wher% The war grave a temporary 

atimtilus to India’s manufactures, particularly to the cotton, 
jute, steet, iron, and leather industries. The new policy 
of protection for industry adopted by the Government of 
India has also led to the encourag^ement and growth of 
thes^ trades and also to the paper, sugar and match 
industries. Further stimulus has been given in some 
irieasureby the encouragement of technical and commercial 
education and by the assistance rendered by the Provincial 
Departments of Industries. Much more needs to be done 
in the educational field however, before India can be i?aid 
to possess any adequate system of technical education. 

To-day the total number of factories in India is about 
ninp thousand and the number of persons employed in 
them is nearly one and a half milliot^. ^ 

IlnpoiiaPt Large-scale Industries. 

Cotton Mills. This is the most important factory 
industry of India. The first cotton mill in the country was 
established in 1818 and the first in Bombay was set up by 
some Parsis in 1851. Since then the industry has developed 
considerably but, owing to the lack of transport and 
credit facilities, there were only five cotton mills in India 
in 1877 and these were mainly confined to the island of 
Bombay. After then, however, there was a rapid construc- 
tion of mills in Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Nagpur The 
industry received a good stimulus from the Swadeshi 
movement as well as from the Great War and there has 
been a recent tendency towards the production of finer 
cloths, instead of work being confined to the very rough 
materials, which were the only possible products of the 
coarse counts of yarn mosly used in the Indian mills until 
recently. Until 1905 China and Japan were the chief 

♦The number of cotton mills in 1939 was 389 and the number of 
spindles was 10,059,370 ; looms 202,464 and daily workers 4,41,949. 
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importers of tbe cotton manufactures exporte<J from India 
but owing: to the rapid and e#ormous growth of the 
industry in Japan, not only has thaticountry ousted Indian 
cotton goods from the Chinese market, but il has also 
threatened the existence of the spinning industry in India 
itself. Even in plain, easil;^ made piece-goods Japan^ is a 
serious rival. After repeated requests from the owners of 
the cotton mills of Bombay, the Government in 1927 
removed the import duties on machinery and mill stores, 
and a tax of 6 per cent, was imposed on imported yarn. In 
1930 a protective duty was levied on the import of cotton 
goods and an extra duty on non-British goods. The duty 
did not prove very effective against Japanese competition 
because of the fall of the Yen after Japan had abandoned 
the Gold Standard in December, 1931. There was big 
out-cry in India for further protection against-^ and even 
for restriction of— -the imports of Japanese cloth. 'Conse- 
quently the Japanese and Indian governments entei^ into 
an agreement in 1933 known as Indo-Japanese Trade Agree* 
ment, the salient features of which were as follows :~ 

1. The duty on cotton piece goods imported into India 
was reduced from 76 per cent, to 60 per cent. 

2. The imports of cotton piece goods from Japan 
were linked with the latter's purchases of Indian cotton. 

(а) Imports of Japanese goods were not to exceed 400 
million yards. 

(б) Japan could send 326 million yards of cotton piece 
goods annually for one million bales of raw cotton purchased 
in India in a given year. If Japan purchased less Indian 
raw cotton in any year, it was to send two million yards of 
cloth less than the above mentioned quota for every ten 
thousand bales of raw cotton lower than a milliop bales. If 
Japan bought more than one million bales of raw cotton, 
then India was to import 2^8 million yards for every 
additional 10,000 bales purchased by Japan* 
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(c) Ee'^xported qualities were to be deducted from 
the imports on both sides-^ 

In September 1936, a special Tariff Board was establish- 
ed to investigate and refiort on the question of protection 
to the Indian textile industry against imports from the 
United Kingdom. The report of the Board was under 
consideration of the Government of India and the Anglo- 
Indian Trade Agreement has been executed between India 
and the United Kingdom after two years of negotiation 
under which the United^Kingdom is given certain rates of 
preference on piece goods which are linked with the 
purchase of fixed quantities of cotton by the United 
Kingdom.'*' 

Jute Industry. 

The first jute mill was erected in Serampur, Bengal, 
in 1855, and since then the industry has steadily progressed. 
In 1879, 21 mills were at work and the number had risen 
to over 100 in 1937-38. There were 105 mills with a paid 
up capital exceeding 20 crores of rupees. The number 
of looms and spindles in these mills was 66,705 and 
1,337.958, repectively. For many years jute was manu- 
factured only at Dundee in Scotland, but Calcutta has now 
a considerable share in the world’s trade in this textile. 
The Great War gave a big stimulus to the industry, 
and Bengal now produces two-thirdsiof the total world 
supply of jute goods, the great bulk of which are in the 
form of gunny-bags, Hessian cloth and cordage. The 
industry seems to be more efficiently organized generally 
than the cotton industry. 

The displacement of jute has been effected in two 
ways : (a) Increased use of grain elevators and (6) 
substitution of jute bags by bags made of paper, cotton, 
a.iid other fibres. The prospects of the jute 


For details see Chapter XVIII, 
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industry now depend to a grater extent than ever 
before on the maintenance of prices at an attractive 
level and sustained investigation's regards new markets 
and new uses, as well as the improvement of quality. The 
Indian Central Jute Committee has been recently consti- 
tuted by the Government of India Op lines somWhat 
similar to the India Cotton Committee. 

Iron and Steel Industry. ' ^ . 

This is one of the key industries in modern induatrial 
organization and is of great national importance to any 
country, but especially to industrial countries. The 
rapidity of economic development of a country is gauged 
by the iron and steel consumption per capita of the 
population and by magnitude of its iron and steel 
industry. The Barakar Iron Works on the Jharia 
coal fields, were the first to be started by the Bengal Steel 
and Iron company in 1874. An important stage in the 
growth of the industry was reached with the establishment 
of the Tata Company at Sakchi in 1907, when pig-iron 
and steel were produced in India lor the first time. The 
demand for steel and iron goods for the construc- 
of railways in East Africa, Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
Salonika during the Great War, not only helped the 
enormous expansion of the Tata works, but also led to 
the establishment of several other companies. The 
production of pig-iron rose in India from 1,62,282 tons in 
1914 to 1,676,000 tons in 1938-39. In spite of this increased 
production, India is still dsepfendent upon foreign iron 
and steel to a very lirge extant. In 1924 a substantial 
measure of protection was granted for three years in the 
first instance to the steel industry on the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board in the form of higher import duties 
and for a short time bounties were also given on 
steel rails, railway wagons, and fish plates manufactured 
in India. 
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In lflS27, 1932, 1934 farther Acts were paised granting 
proteotioa to various kintls of steel manufactures. As at 
present the protection vjill continue until 1941 when the 
whol^ position will be reviewed. ✓ 

Tanning and Leather Industries. 

India possesses a large supply of cow and baffalo- 
hides as well as goat and sheep-skins. A large quantity 
of raw hides were exported from India to Germany, 
United Kingdom and Italy and many raw skins are sent 
to the tJ. S. A., United Kingdom and Australia. The 
indigenous tanning industry of India has existed for a 
long time, but it was the military authorities who 
introduced modern methods into the country and 
established factories in order to obtain leather goods for 
the use of the army. A Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory was established at Oawnpore in 1850 and the 
industry expanded considerably in the city as well as in 
Madras and Bombay. During the Great War the Indian 
Munitions Board specially interested itself in the effort 
to increase the output of leather boots and shoes with 
much success. Chrome^tanniag has only made very slow 
progress in India owing to its processes being highly 
technical and to the high cost of the machinery required. 
A substantial measure of protection in the shape of an 
export duty on hides and skins was granted to this industry 
in 1919. The object in view was that the Indian tanning 
industry would receive a stimulus. But the experiment did 
not prove a success. 

The exports began to fall off without any development 
in the industry being noticed. The protection was with- 
drawn later and duties lowered. Even the 5 per cent, revenue 
export duty which remained was abolished in 1934 in 
the case of raw hides, and in 1935 in the case of raw skins. 
Kecently a development has been noticed, on account of 
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a great inoraasl ia India of Ibe ooaMtampti&n of leather, 
partieularly for the foot-wear, haAessea, etc. 



Paper Industry. 

The Indian paper-mill industry started "With the 
foundation of the Bally mills on the Hooghly in 1870, 
and the Titaghar Paper Mill's which were opened in 1882. 
Since then the industry has made steady progress ; in 
1938-39 1,184,000 ow^a. of paper was produced in- India ; 
this is about four-fifths of the total demand of the country. 
The paper is mostly made from Sabai grass which is grown 
abundantly in NortliSra India, but some is also made from 
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bamboo pulp. The Indian demand for the' best qualities 
of paper is not yet veay extensive and since 1925 a 
protective duty of one ^anna per lb. has been levied on 
imported paper, which was to continue up to 31st March, 
It has been extended at the reduced rate of 9 pies 
per pound up to 31st March, 1942. 

Match Industry. ^ 

Before 1921 there wan no successfal manufacture of 
matches in India on a commercial scale. In 1922, an 
import duty of Rs, 1-8-0 per 8:ross was levied for purposes 
ol revenue only. On the recommendation of Indian Tariff 
Board this duty was converted into a protective duty in 
1928— under the Match Industry Protection Act, 1928 -for 
an indefinite period. The industry is making vary rapid 
progress as there is a large home market and labour is 
cheap. There are at present about 27 factories with a 
manufacturing capacity of 500 gross a day or over. 

The worse feature of protection has been that the 
Swedish combine (a concern of Sweden) has established a 
large number of factories in India under foreign organization 
and with foreign capital. The fear is that it may not 
establish a monopoly. 

The other industries which have made some progress 
during recent years are chemicals, glass, cement, silk, 
sugar, coal, and petroleum. Small flour-mills and rice- 
husking milk are also scattered all over the country. 
Sugar Industry has been discussed previously {see chapter 
IX anti), ^ * 

Cottage hidtiitries. 

Cottage industries should not be understood to mean 
those in which no capital or machinery is used, for^ as we 
have sebn, there can be little or no production without 
capital ; nm are they necessarily those in which no power 
is titiliased. If water power or electricity is used for work 
iu A house, it is still a cottage indust3::|^, which is uot one in 
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w'hich nothing but hand laboar is vod, nor it is necessarily 
work actually in a cottage.* (For, example, a weaver 
frequently works in the open air in tl^e Punjab, especially 
when preparing his warp). Cottage industries are thA6e 
which are not carried on in factories, or where there are no 
aggregations of a number of workers under employers, or 
where power machinery is used only on a small scale witli 
no complex division of labour. Cottage industries are those 
carried on by or for artisans or handicraftsmen in their own 
homes, in villages or in towns* assisted, may be, by the 
members of their own families, or by a few hired labourers, 
or apprentices. The workers may be organized into gilds, 
or the industries may be carried on independently by 
artisans, as their sole occupation, or by others as subsidiary 
industries. 

Most of Indian industry is still of the small scale tybe. 
although machine industries are developing in the country. 
The competition of foreign machine made goods has hit 
certain cottage industries very hard, but this does not mean 
that all of them must necessarily die out. It is true that it 
is not possible to maintain all the old industries iutact, nor 
is it necessarily a good thing to endeavour to revive all the 
cottage industries that have suffered from machine oompetb 
tion. If it is realized that there is a sphere within which 
production on a small scale can be made profitable it will 
be possible to understand the true position of cottage 
industries ; many of these still survive in spite of competition 
and some of them, as has just been mentioned, have 
adapted themselves to modern conditions by effecting the 
necessary improvements to enable them to compete in the 


•But “cottage” has a very wide meaning when CppUed to Japanese 
Industries ; e, g,. it may mean a place with Ihirw looms, driven by 
/electricity. / 
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Cottage in^^^tries flourish side by side with 
lioaohme production in luany European countries. In 
Erance for example, they are very successful, while in 
Bwitz&rl^nd one-third of the population is still engaged in 
^cottage industries, chiefly watch and ribbon making. In 
Japan it has been demonstrated that cottage industries can 
flourish side by side with large-scale industries. It all 
depends on the kind of work done and the market for which 
they are catering. 

The chief advantages of such industries are : — 

(r) They serve as side-occupations to agriculture. 
Many cultivators in India remain idle for several months in 
a year, and they can supplement their income by such 
industries as cloth weaving, rope and net making if, and 
when, available. 

(u) A great deal of otherwise perishable labour can be 
utilized ; industry can be carried on in, or near, the homes 
of the people, and time and labour, which would , other wise 
be wasted, can be used profitably. Women and children 
can work and employ their time usefully. (Although there 
is a very serious danger here, especially for the children, if 
they are overworked.) 

Uit) The evils of the factory system, (such jas the loss 
of freedom for the worker, the aggregation of population in 
large smoky cities, and work under unhealthy conditions) 
Jftay be avoided, but all too frequently they are not, The 
experience of western countries has been generally that the 
sanitary conditions of the factories have been an improve- 
ment on those of the older cotta-^ industry. 

Scope for Cottage Industries.'^ ^ 

The scope for the revival and development of cottage 
mdustries in India is immense. Hand-spinning of- cotton 
IS now almost completely extinguished, in spite of the 
efforts to revive it, and it has not much economic impor- 
tance. The hand weaving of cotton still provides sub- 
sistence to nearly a million people, even though the Indian 
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weaver has suffered very severely from foreijgn com {He- 
tition ; the industry cannot hold fts own against machine 
industry unless it is confined to the production of goods, 
which are either too coarse, or too ^ne and artistic, to be 
produced profitably by a power loom. Carpet wearing 
by hand in homos can be made a very saccessfni industry, 
but it is languishing because of the ignorance of the 
weavers and the lack of organization. The production of 
coarse, rough blankets and fine shawls seems to offer scope 
for a revival as does (also the development of silk manu- 
factures on a small scale, while among the other eottagrt 
industries that may fiourish are ; embroidery work, 
furniture, wood-work, metal and cutlery, gold and silver 
thread, pottery, soap-making, toys and bead manufacture. 

Revival cf Cottage Industries. '' 

The Indiafi?' Industrial Oommis^on examined the case 
for the revival of cottage industries and suggested the 
following measures 

(j) Education of the craftsman— since the chief cause 
of the decay of cottage industries is the general ignorance 
of the workers. They are conservative, lack ambition and 
enterprise, and they should be given technical and 
industrial as well as 'general education. The Department 
of Industries in Bombay has opened six weaving schools 
in the Presidency for the benefit of the hand-loom weaver. 
The Punjab Department o^ Industries has started similar 
schools in some important towns. 

(*»■) Training of master workmen. In each industrial 
schdol. provision should be made for the instruction of a 
small number of students with better educational attain- 
ments and with a prospect of being able to command suffi- 
cient capital to start eventually in the trade themselves. 

(«'i) Financial assistance to cotfiage workers. Co- 
operative credit societies, (and in some oases the Directors 
of Industries), might grant small loans on easy terms to 
craftsmen. Tools and plant might be supplied on the hire 
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pttrohia^e system, To he^^p in this respect an Industrial 
Loims Aet been pas^sed in the Punjab. 

W) A bolder policy of encoura^^ingr and patronizing: 
artistic industries should be followed by the government. 

M The provision of markets for the products of 
cottage industries. The chief weakness of the artisan is 
that he fails to get a satisfactory price for his goods, hence 
an effective marketing organization is necessary. The toy 
indu|itry of Germany and the cottage industries of .Japan 
owe some of their success to the existence of efficient 
mirket organizations. At present foreign markets are 
neglected by Indian Industrialists and even the home 
market is not properly nursed, the Arts and Crafts Depots 
of Lahore and Lucknow were introduced in order to 
remove this handicap to some extent. 

(vi) Departments of Industries should assist the 
workmen to obtain cheap raw materials of good quality, 
encourage invention and the introduction of more efficient 
t^ols and implements, carry on experiments, and demons- 
trations for new patterns^ etc. 

The Government of India have in recent years 
exhibited very great interest in the promotion of cottage 
jiudustries in India, especially the cotton handloom 
industry and the sericultural industry. In the Inter- 
provincial Industries Conference held in July, 1934, where 
schemes were discussed for the^ development of hand-loom 
industry I the Government of India announced that they 
had allotted five and a half lacs of rupees annually for the 
development of that industry. This grant would be divided 
among various provinces^ The Schemes to be financed are 
of a varied character, e. g., tkb training of weavers in 
Approved methods of production, the establishment of 
sale depots and Ae weavers* co-operative societies for 
marketing of handloom prc^uots, and the introduction of 
new designs and improved handlooms and other appliances. 
It was also decided by the conference that there should be 
exhibitions of handloom machinery and fabrics. 
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The followiDg table givea the #ottage iiidustries acd the 
imporfcant centres where they are carried on in the ^unjab ~- 

Kaine of the Cottage Industries* mations. 

1. Hand spinning uf cot- Cotton is spun almost everywhere* 
ton and wool i Wool : Jalalpur Jattan, Kuk, 

Panipat, Muzaffargarh, Hksar. Dera 
Baba Nanak* Haiderabad, Muktsar 


2, Handloom weaving of 
coutOD, woollen, silk, 
artificial silk and mix- 
ture. 


3. Cotton durri^i. 

4. Cotton and silk waist- 
band. 

5. Cotton newar. 

6. !^mbroidery* 

7* Gold and silver lace. 

8. Embroidery in gold 
and silver thread. 

9* Pile carpets. 

10. Woollen blankets. 

1 1. Camel-hair durries* 

1^. Dyeing and printing. 

13, Hosiery* 


Qila Sobha Bingh, Khem Karan, 
Nurpur (Kangra), Nurpur, ^hah^ 
pur), Jalalpur Jattan, Multan 
(silk), Hosfaiarpur, Bohtak, Paoi- 
pat, Ludhiana, JuUundur, Lahore, 
Rewari, Amritsar, Kasur, Kala- 
bagh, 

Ambala, Ludhiana, Sialkot, Ivainalia, 
Kama!. 

Amritsar, Batala, Lahore. 

Ambala, Gujrat, JuUundur clly, 
Amritsar. 

Amritsar, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan, 
Ludhiana. 

Amritsar, I^ahcre, JuUundur, Ludhi- 
" ana. 

A^iritsar, Lahore, Multan, Ludhiana. 

Multan, Amritsar. 

Panipat, Kuk, Amritsar, Kheme 
Karan, Kahuta. 

Haiderabad, Mankera. 

Lahor% Kamalia, Amritsar, Multan, 
Karor Paces. 

Ludhiana, JuUundur, Lahore, Sialkot, 

Amritsar, RaWakkdi* 
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Niime ot the Cottage Industries. Stations. 

Fibres. * 


h H^mpi coUon strings* 
ropes and munj ban. 

2^ Bate palm basketry, 

Se Matting, 

4. Hand fans. 

Metals. 

1, Brass, copper, Bell 
making, Bronze, al- 
uminium ware. 


2, Iron safes. 

3, Locks, 

4, Spare parts of machin- 


Hosbiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana and 
districts of Amritsar and Muzaffar- 
garh. 

Muzaffargarb, District., Kot Adu, 
Leiah. 

Muzaffargarb, Lahore, Mianwali 
Districts, 

Muzaffargarb, Bhera, fvala Bagh, 

Rewari, Jagadhari, Lahore, Gujran- 
wala, Panipat, Bbitvani, Farrukh- 
nagar, Find Dadan Khan, Qila 
Sobba Singh, Daska, Jbangj 
Amritsar, Jullundur* 

Gujranwala, Lahore. 

Gujrat, Ropar, liahon, (Ludhiana), 

Lahore, Batala, Lyallpur, Jullundur. 


ery. 


5. Light engineering work. 

6. Transmithy. 

7. Steel trunks. 

8. Cutlery, surgic>al vet- 
erinary instruments. 

9. Iron and iron sheet 
furniture. 

10, Sheet metal work, 
tube, buckets etc. 

11, Agricultural imple- 
ments. 

12, Swords. 

Wood. 

1. Cabinet work. 


Lahore, Amritsar. 

Lahore, Amritsar Ra^j^alpindi, 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Amritsar, Lahore^ 
Multan, 

Sialkot, Multan. Wazirabad, Bhera, 
Lahore* 

GujraL Gujranwala, Jullundur. 

Lahore, Amritsar. Sialkot, Jullundur, 
Gujranwala. 

Batala, Lyallpur. 

Bhera, Sialkot* 

Lahore, Amritsar Gujrat, Multan, 
Kartarpur, Ludhiana, 
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Name of <^e Cottaiife loduatriea, Statioua 

2 Turnery and lacfituer 

Hoshiarpma Dera Ghazi Khaa. 

^'work. 

.Tampur^JTullundur, 

8. Wood carving^, 

Chiniot, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur. 

4. Carta, ton|!:ae and 

Labore> Amritsar, Jullundur. 

carriages. 

Rawalpindi, Multan, 

5. Combs. 

Amritsar. 

6 Agricultural imple- 

Batala, Lyallpur. 

merits and trade tools. 

7. Boat building 

Lahore, Jhelura, 

8. Framing and mount- 

Amritsar, liahore, Rawalpindi, MaHan. 

ing of pictures. 

9. Looms. 

Ludhiana, Amritsar, Jalalpur Jattan* 
Multan Hoshiarpur. 

10 Bamboo basketry* 

Lahore apd Kangra Pistricts. 

11. Cane work. 

Lahore 

12. Sports goods. 

Sialkot, Lahore, Ludhiana. 

l.H. Reed stools. 

Ludhiana, Sialkot, Kasur, Khemi 

Stone. 

Karan, 

1. Stone slates. 

Dhararasala, Kangra, Kund (Gnt» 
gaon). 

Glass. 

1. Bangles. 

Fatehgarh, Churiaa, 

2, Spengles. 

Pan i pat. 

Ceramics. 

1. Household pottery. 

Multan, 6ujrat,Jhaiig, 

2 Glared household pot- 

Multan, i&ujrat, Jhang, Gujranwala, 

tery. 

'1. Toys 

Ropar, Lahore, Amritsar* 

Products from Animal Kingdom. 

L Hides and skins. 

Amritsar, Multan. Lahore. 

2. Bones. 

Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi. 

3* Tanning. 

Jullundur, Sialkot, Lahore Amritsar 
Multan 

4. Leather manufactures 

Kasur,i Lahore, Sialkot, 

5. Leather oil containers. 

Lahore, Sialkot. 

6. Painted leather vases* Multan, 
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Kaoie ib© Gofctfag© 

fndiisti'ka ^ 

7, Leather accessories 
for sp<yts goods. * 

8. Gut. ’ 

8. Glue. 

10. Honey. 

IL Bee wax, 

12. Horns and hoofs. 

is. Milk and dairy pro^ 
ducts. 

14. Lac and shellac 

15. Mother of pearls arti- 
cles. 


Stations. . 

a 

Sialkot. 

Si ala of. 

Hewari. 

Kangra, 

Kangra. 

All over the Punjab. 

Lahore, Murree, Rawalpindi, Ludhiana, 
Karnal. 

Hoshairpur, Jullundur, Amritsar, 
Mailsian 


Oils, Soaps, Perfumery 

1. Vegetable oRs. 

2. Hair oils. 

8 , Soaps. 

4 Perfumery. 


and Toilet Goods. 

All (►ver the Province. 

Lahore, Multan, Amritsar. 

Multan. Saigodba, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Robtak, Amritsar, Lahore. 


Miscellaneous. 

1. Musical instruments. 

2. Gold and silver smithy. 

3. Smoking tobacco. 

4. Soul?. 

5. Sugar manufactuie. 

6. Jams, pickles. 

7. Fruit juices. ^ 

8. Coniectionery# 

3. Biscuits. 


Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Imdhiana. 
All over the Province 
Lahore, Jullundur, Amritsar. 

Camp bell pur (Hazro). 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Bhahvai, 
Sonepat, Abdullapur, Hahwali. 
Lahoie, Amritsar Jullundur, Simla, 
feahore, Amritsar, Simla. 

Lahore, Amritsar. 

Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Sialkot. 


Art. 

3. Ivory Work, 

2. Copper and brass in- 
land cabinet work. 

3, Cheased lacquer. 

4, Painted bows. 

5. Damascene. 


Leiab, Amritsar. 

Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Simla Chiniot. 

Hoshiarpur, Jullundur. 

Multan. 

Kotli Lobran. 
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SUMMARY 
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Tile Industrial Revolution may* in one sense be said tef^ have been 
accomplished in England between 17b0 and 1860 ; on the other hand it 
may be said to be still going on with the great changes which have tahen 
place since the Great War. Industry had been gradually re^organieini 
under the influence of widening of the market, growth of capital* the 
creation of a national outlook and national policy, but the ^plication of a 
power-driven machinery completely ^Tcvolutionized the industrial system. 
It brought sweeping ai^d far reaching changes and completely changed the 
country. 


After the middle of the nineteenth century. England was no longer an 
agricultural country ; it became the leading industrial country of the world. 
Large towns grew up, the population increased considerably and 
congregated in large, smoky, industrial areas ; social life was completely 
changed, Even agriculture was revolutionized and the small open fields 
were replaced by big, enclosed farms. Society became more clearly divided 
into capitalist and labouring classes and all-round there were signs of 
activity, unrest and progress. The national outlook was now to some 
extent superseded by an international point of view. ‘ 

India is among the countries that have not yet accomplished such an 
industrial transformation. Although things are changing, the village is 
still the dominant feature of its economic life, as well as the unit of 
administration. It is still somewhat self-sufHcient, though its economic 
isolation is being broken under the influence of Western civilization 
and the development of means of communication and transport. Other 
noticeable changes are ; — 

1, Commercialization of agriculture to some extent. 

2. The nature of famines. 


3. Money economy is taking the place of exchange by batter. 

4. The village population is becoming more mobile, 

5. Contract and competition instead of status and custom in 

economic life. 

6 A national outlook is developing, even though Indian markets are 
now linked up with world mirkets. 

Indian industry, which was formerly 0i?»|[an«ed on the craft basis and 
was highly developed under the influence of the caste system, declined 
owing to the competition with machine made goods : but factory 
uidusfries arc growing in certain areas, and there is a considerable scope 
lot the revival of cottage industries on artistic lines. 

The growth of modern industries in India has been very slow and is 
mainly the result of foreign initiative and enterprise. The chief industties 
ate cotton, jute, leather, paper and sugar. 


Quattiont and f aereitet 

1. What is economic transition ? It is said that periods of transition 
arc generally ‘ periods of suffering/— explain and discus®. 

2, What is the difference between Industrial Transition and 
Industrial Revohition ? Is there an industrial revolution taking place 
to-day in India ? 
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3. Wljy was England the first country in the World to go through an 
ihduatriid revolution ? 

4 Compare the England of 1760 with that of 1850. 

5, Compare the England ot pre- Industrial Revolution days with the 
India of to-^ay. 

4 Outline the chief inventions and improvements in machinery 
which took place in the Industrial Revolution. 

7. Give a description of the Indian village as a unit of economic and 
political organization. 

8. What changes arc taking place in the life of the Indian villagers ? 
Are these good or bad ? 

9. What do you understand by the phrase “ Commercialisation of 
agriculture ? ” Is it a sign ot economic progress ? 

10. Has India gained by its contact with other countries of the world ? 

11. What were the chief industries of India before the advent of the 
British ? Which of them still exist and which declined and why ? What 
prospects arc there of revival ? 

12 What industries have been granted protection in India and why ? 
What results have occurred from such protective, legislation ? 

13. In what other countries than India do cottage industries exist ? 
Why do they flourish ? 

14. Is It possible to carry on hand-spinning side by side with machine 
spinning 

15. What IS the proper or most likely field for cottage industries in 
India ? 

16. '* The Indian weaver was the chief sufferer under the changed 
conditions after the Industrial Revolution in Lancashire.'' Discuss. 

17. What scope is there for the employment of the weavers in India ? 

18 Give a brief outline of the progress made by any of the following 
manufacturing industries in India in the last thirty or forty years : steel, 
cotton and paper. What has the attitude of Government of a country to 
do with the progress of its industrie.s } (P. U 1933) 

19. Give the characteristic features of the cottage industry. Name 
the principal cottage industries ot the Punjab and point out the dis- 
advantages from winch they sutler. (P. U. 2936} 

20. Will it be more beneficial for India to concentrate on the 
development ot her cottage mdu.stries or on large scale manufacturing 
mdustrics ? Give reasons for your answer, (P. i/, 1935) 

21. What are cottage industries ? Why m India are they preferred 

to large scale industries ? (P. {/. 2939) 

22. Name the administration departments that exist in the district to 
which you belong and bring out the way in which they function, 

(P. I/, 1939) 

23. Give an account of the method of the cultivation followed and 

the implements used by the cultivators in your part of the country. Would 
you suggest any improvement over them ? If so, give your suggestions 
and point out the result you expect from them ? (P. U, 2938} 

24 How far is competition beneficial ? Account for the absence of 
perfect competition in the rural areas of the Punjab, (P, U, 193$) 
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CHAPTER XVl 

THE LAWS OF PRODUCTION 


♦ 


Yield i$ Limited. 

T^ere w6til<} be no probletoa of the supply of the various 
factors of production if one acre of land could produce 
all the crop tbati might be required, or, if One engine could 
turn put an unlimited amount of finished products» or every 
man could work inexhaustibly without getting tired. 
But nothing that is limited can yield an unlimited amount 
of benefit br produce. A chair cannot usually accommodate 
more than**^one person at a time and, the supply of land« 
labour, capital and organization being limited, they will 
yield only a limited amount of benefit. There is an elastic 
limit to the utility that any ‘good’ will afl^ord within a given 
time. Up to a point a man may feel pleasure in working 
more and more, but ultimately a limit is reached* So 
also a plot of land may produce more and more grain with 
extra effort, but sooner or later there will be an end to its 
yield. Any limited agent of production will provide only a 
limited quantity of goods*; its productivity must begin tO 
diminish after a certain point has been reached. 

Exfpenses of Production.’^ 

If we desire a certain quantity of any commodity we 
must first obtain the necessary supply of the factors of 
production. Suppose, for example, if a man wishes to grow 

{^The Real Cmt of Production. Tlar phrase real cost of production 
IS oft^n distinguished from the money cost, or expenses in production* 
it consists of all the efforts and sacrifices which are made in the 
course of the production of an article, together with the wastage of 
human energy of any kind, “ Expenses of production are the bare 
moneti^ costs of all the factors involved and the necessary fund for the 
depreciation of such facijors. 
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,000 mm^ds of wheat, he must obtain l| xjertam quantity 
o| land, a number of buUocks and implements, and hire 
labourers in order to obtain the desired produc^ Piobably.^^ 
he ean ^et none of thesS things free and he will haye^to 
pay gome or all of them l^efore the wheat is gtowm The,„^ 
money he spends for the production of the wheat is called- 
his expense of production. The problem before produoe^Q^ 
is to obtain the best results with the least o^st ; in th^ ^ 
to reduce the expenses of production 
wheat as Jow as possible. 

Varying Expenses. 

But the expenses of production per unit of a^y ^ 
commodity are never absolute ; they vary with tha quan^y ,, 
produced* If cmly one copy of a boo!^^ is printed* the 
expenses may be almost the sar^ as for a thousasid copies^* - 
and* thus the expenses of production of a single copy are 
much higher than the expenses of prvoduction of each copy 
when a thousand copies are printed As ihe number of 
books printed increases, the cost of production per book 
continually decreases, because then the specific costs of 
printing each copy (called the prime costs) are very small ; 
they cosist chiefly of paper, ink and labour in the press. 
The general, or supplementary costs, which consist of 
composition charges, proof-readidlVpaymenb to the author 
and compositors, rent, interest, wages of supervisory staff 
and depreciation charges, fdrm a large proportion of the 
total costs As additional output is obtained from the 
machinery employed^ it works to greater economic advant- 
age. The larger the number of books produced, the 
smaller will be the^^ost per copy. Each printing pfje^ss. 
however, has a definitely limited capacity for its staff. 
Suppose; e. g., a maximum of 100 books can be printed by 
ihe press on any day, working at its fullest capacity ; then 
if it is desired to produce 200 books a dl^^te press will have 
to worl^ double shifts. At the point where it is necessary to 
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before there is any production. Cake, for (example, 
expenses incurred in making; a railway, Ijand must 
acquired, miles of lines laid dowrif railway stations buillt, 
engrines and waggons must be made •and a permanent staff 
engaged; these things will not be done if the ti'affic to be 
carried is likely to be inconsiderable. The large amounts 
capital necessary for the building of hydro-electric planjt 
will not be sunk if the expected return is not very large. 
Machinery makes it necesvsary to produce on a large scale, 
just as large scale production is impossible without 
machinery. 

' Advantages^ of Large-Scale Industries. 

Ijarge-scale production is being increasingly adopted 
in many industries as a big business has several advantages 
over a small con^^rn such as : — 

(t) Economies and benefits of divison of labour eta 
be more easily secured. 

(?V) Raw materials can be bought cheaper because of 
the large quantities purchased. When big amounts of the 
manufactured articles are sold, many expenses, such as 
advertising and transport cliarges, are more easily borne, 
as they can be distributed over a large output and are rela- 
tively less oil each unit 

(nt) Less waste of material generally. A single butcher 
may have to throw away ^as waste skin, hair and hoofs of 
an animal ; but in a Lrge concern all these can be utilized 
as by-products. It has been said that not a hair is Wasted 
in the food-paicking factories of Chicago. “ This may be 
an exaggeration, but it is true that from the horns and 
hoofs, various grades of glues, buttons and hairpins are 
made ; the albumin in the blood is used to make an in* 
soluble printer s ink ; and from the dried blood, bones, and 
the ground waste of hoof and horn scraps, a rich ,^fertili$er 
is prepared,*^ 

(iv) Machinery and skill can be used to better 
advantage. 
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{v) More expense can be incurred un advertising^^ on 
experiment and researches the cost is less per unit. These 
should bring in a greater return later. 

(t?«) The advantages of increasing returns can be 
more easily obtained. 

(vii) The fluctuations in the market are less likely to 
cause trouble. 

Limits of Large-Scale Production. , 

Though the economies of large-scale production enable 
costs to be reduced, there are limits to their use. 

fa) There cannot be large-scale production unless there 
is a big demand for the commodities produced, as heavy 
risks have to be taken and if the market conditions change, 
or if the enterprise turns out a failure, there is considerable 
loss. 

(J) In a big business there is often little direct interest 
in the business and not much personal contact between the 
employer and the employed. 

(c) There is a possible shirking of duty on the part of 
the labourers when the supervision is not keen, and suffi- 
cient attention may not be paid to the Work, which in that 
case, cannot be as fine and artistic as that of an individual 
craftsman, who is really interested in the quality, as well 
as the quantity of the product. 

In most types of industrial enterprise the advantages 
are on the side of the larger concern, but this does not imply 
that a business can grow indefinitely. Only a little extra 
land is required to build a large factory ; machinery and 
labourers can be multiplied to advantage, but the limit to 
the growth of a business arises from the diflSculties of 
management; no one man can control too big an organiza- 
tion ; there is a limit beyond which it is un-eoonomical to 
enlarge the business unit, as then production, will be 
carried on at a loss. Ultimately the tendency to dimi- 
nishing returns prevails and the business cannot be 
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expanded further ; the human factor sets a limit to the 
f^xpansion of a business. # 

Large-Scale Production in Agricultime. 

Next we may take an a^rricultural businesi?, say a 
farmer startin^r with a small holding: of five acres, scattered 
over a larg:e area in ten vsmall strips of half an acre each, 
He has a wooden plbu8:h and a pair of oxen and obtains 
a total output of, say, 100 maunds of grain {20 maunds per 
acre) in a single harvest. If there is a greater demand 
for the produce and he wishes to increase his out-turn 
he can do so, either by cultivating more land, or working 
the same holding more intensively, making it yield more 
by the application of additional labour and capital If 
he adopts the first method it becomes increasingly difficult 
for him to take his plough and oxen over the larger area ; 
one pair of oxen becomes insufficient to plough the addi- 
tional land ; the limit of his own capacity to work over the 
larger area is soon reached. Diminishing Returns set in 
and every afldition of land, while adding to the total 
produce, gives a lower yield per acre* The margin of 
extensive cultivation is reached when the last piece of 
land added does not yield more than its cost. 

In the second case it may be that, when the farmer 
substitutes a better plough* which digs a deeper farrow, 
he can increase his produce by more than he spends on 
^ the plough but as the land is limited in quantity, he 
cannot go on employing more machinery and labour on it ; 
soon a limit to the intensive cultivation will be reached. 

This is distinguishable from the previous case in two 
respects ; — 

ii) The quantity of land is limited and increase in 
produce depends largely upon the quantity of land. 

(n) If more land is used the limit to the owner’s power 
of control is soon reached, as one person cannot easily 
exercise supervision over vast tracts of land. 
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For thovse reasons the tendency to Diminishing Returns 
is much more noticeafeJe in agriculture than in manu- 
factures ; it shows itself much earlier in the development 

r 

of the size of the business unit. 

Large-Scale Farming. 

Although Diminishing Returns in agriculture ensue at 
an early stage, large scale farming has been introduced 
with great advantage in some countries, e. g., the TJ. S. A., 
Canada and Russia. Large farms permit of a proper 
rotatation of crops, good drainage and irrigation schemes, 
the use of expensive manures and expert management, 
good fencing and roads, suitable buildings, improved 
implements and machinery. A smaller farmer cannot 
employ a threshing or reaping machine economically 
nnIe^s he uses it in co-operation with other cultivators, 
but be has the following advantages over the large 
farmer. a 

Advantages of Small Farming. \ 

1. (Ireater care and attention can be devoted to crops 
such as fruits, vegetables and flowers whicli require more 
personal attention. 

2. The small farmer generally takes more interest in 
each branch of the work and this gives him a greater sense 
of indenendence and responsibility. 

3. The land can give a greater return per acre. Where 
the small scale farmer predominates c, g., il France 
Belgium and Southern Europe', the growing of valuable 
crops, which require special skill and personal atteiitior , 
is practised. For staple crops such as wheat, cotton and 
rice, large-scale farming is more suitable. 

As mentioned previously, farms in India are usually 
extremely small and holdings are scattered ; the size of an 
average farm scarcely exceeds two acres and the tendency is 
towards increasing sub-division and fragmentation in very 
many places. In England the holdings are from 50 to 300 
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acres mostly, but it should be remembered that there is oo 
standard size of an economic holdihjar ; it all depends on the 
ability of the farmer to cultivate thu holding. It has been 
estimated that to keep an average agricultural family at a 
satisfactory standard of life, the size of a holding should 
be about 30 acres, but^this will vary very much in different 
places. 


PARxMING IN THE PUNJAB 

Classification of Villages. 

The villages of the Punjab may be divided into two 
main groups. Firstly, there are the Old Abadi villages of 
the centra] districts where the population is very congested 
and the holdings are extremely small and scattered. The 
fields are ail irregular strips of land calle<l “KishtwaP’ in 
Revenue terminology. Secondly there are Now Abadi 
villages and chah<i in the canal colonies. In areas newly 
brought under irrigation on the Lower Chanab and Lower 
Jehlum Canals, the land has been divided into squares 
(200 x 200 Karams) about 28 acres, and subdivided into 
25 vSinall square^ called Kill as each having an area of 
1 1 acres. On the Lower Bari Doab Canal there are 
rectangles of 25 acres each. A village comprises 50 to 
100 such Squares or Rectangles and is called a ‘‘Chak’^ 

Open Field System. 

In the Punjab there is almost everywhere the 
open field system i. e., no regular enclosures or fences for 
individual holdings. • As they are mostly small and 
scattered, fencing is not possible, and there is lot of 
wastage of crops by raiding cattle. 

In villages near the towns where the population is very 
much congested, intensive farming is carried on and two 
to three crops are raised on a field each year. In such 
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cases tbe fertility of the ^oil is maintained by the addition 
of manures. In ext-ens^ye farming? however one or two 
crops may be raised in a year : such lands are called 
“Yakfasli” or /hW/’* according: as one or two crops 
are raised in a year. 

Rotation of Crops. 

DiiBPerent crops are gfrown in succession i. e., a regular 
system of rotation is followed. The land is also left 
vacant for a certain period to allow it to recover iis 
vitality. This is called keeping the land “tallow*’. 

Various systems of rotation are followed in different 
districts ; generally in Canal Colony villages Wheat -Toria 
— Cotton or Wheat — Fallow — Cotton etc. The general 
rotation in Barani areas is Wheat — Mash-Fallow — Fallow, 
or Wheat~-Fallow — Wheat etc. 

Different types of irrigation. 

The Punjab lands are divided into the following four 
main classes according to the modes of irrigation knd the 
systems of farming vary according to the means of 
irrigation : — 

(i) Xehri or Canal irrigated. A network ol canals 
has been spread in the Punjab and now canal water has 
been taken even to the remotest corners. Vast strips of 
barren land have been brought under irrigation and culti- 
vation. Villages of the ]jower Chenab and Lower Jehlum 
Canal, which were all unculturable waste only about forty 
years ago, are now the richest in the Punjab. A new scheme 
of irrigation viz,, the Havalian Project has been brought 
into operation and construction of Thai Project is in- 
band. 

(it) Ohahi or Well-irrigated, * In the districts near 
Juliundur, Ferozepur and Hoshiarpur irrigation is carried 
on generally from wells. Water is mostly drawn from the 
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wells by means of a *^Eehaf\ or income cases by a Dhingri 
In the Districts of Roktak and Hissar where the subsoil 
water is very deep, water is drawn^by means of a Ckarsa* 

Tube wells are not common xfl the Punjab because 
of the small holdings, but some enterprising people 
in Jullundur and Perozepur have installed them. 
Well irrigation thoufrh dearest, is the most securest 
type ; by canal irrigation or heavy rains, sometimes 
the subsoil water level rises ; but if well irrigation is 
also carried it helps to keep the soil safe from being ‘Vater- 
logged.” 

(iti) Barani or rain-fed, Barani cultivation is done 
in the Districts of (lurdaspur Sialkote, and Hosbiarpur 
where the rainfall is plentiful, 

(iv) Bailah In villages along the banks of the rivers 
Sailab cultivation is carried on the lands which receive and 
store their requisite moisture during the floods. 

By the activities of the Agricultural Department and 
various rural reconstruction schemes, farming in canal 
colony villages especially those of the Lower Chenab and 
Lower Jehlum Canal and other important centres, has 
improved considerably ; but in still remote villages the 
old systems of farming continue. 

Crops. 

The farming year in the Punjal) is sub-divided into two 
main crops— -Kharif or “KSawaui” and Rabi or^ ‘Tlari.’’ 
The former commences from the beginning of April jvhen 
crops such as Sugarcane, Cotton, Rice, Maize, Bajra and 
duar are sown. The Rabi commences from the beginning of 
October with the sowing of crops such as Wheat, Barley, 
Gram, Oats, Seinji and Shaftal. ^ y 

There are also two additional interveniufir crops*~ 
Zaid Kharif and Zaid Kabi. The former inoludes Toria 
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and Safi: and the latter Tobacco, Onions, melons, water 
melons etc, ^ 

Thus a farmer the Punjab has a refifular pru- 
gframme throughout the year. Preparatory tillage, 
manuring, watering or preserving moisture, sowing, 
hoeing and interciilture, harvesting, thrashing, winnow- 
ing, collection of the produce and finally its marketing 
are the main operations which a’ fanner has to 
perform 

The Punjab having generally a fertile alluvial 
soil has not to work very hard to raise a crop but 
enlightened and hard working Zamiridars are ii()w reali- 
zing that full attention and care, is necessary for each 
operation to produce a bountiful crop. 

Stages and Tools of Husbandry. 

Preparatory Tillage Farming in old and backward 
villages is mOwStly indigenous ; the holdings being small, 
the farmer cannot afford to buy improved scientific 
implements of cultivation. Machinery does not pay 
much in the Punjab as manual labour is fairly cheap 
and in the backward villages the farmer is seen tilling soil 
with a Desi or Munnah Plough. This woh its triangu- 
lar shape makes a V shaped furrow and thereby leaves 
greater portion of the subsoil nnploughed. Some 
zamindars have realized the benefits of tbe improvefi 
furrow turning ploughs which with their wedge shaped 
shares throughly plough and invert the subsoil. The 
Meston plough is mostly used in lighter soils and the 
Hindustan and Rajah Ploughs in heavier soils. 

After ploughing, “Suhaga*’ is run to break the clods, 
level up tbe soil and preserve moisture. In canal irrigated 
villages the land is levelled by means of a “Karah’* or 
k leveller and the “Wats” or “ridges” are made by means 
of a “Jandra”, 
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Mmtinngi — Manuring^ is not extensively done in the 
Punjab : farm yard manure or “ViUa^re Sweepingfs*’ 
are pub in the fields near the villj^gfe. The cattle dun^ 
is often used for fuel purposes although it contains the 
most important manure constituents. In some places 
the village sweepings are stored in open heaps and this 
important food constituents are washed away by 
rains. In some villages raannre pits are dug for pre- 
servation of farm yard manure. Commercial fertilizers 
such as the nitrate of soda, potash etc. are very rarely 
used. 

Sowing : — After finishing the preparatory tillage and 
preparing the seed -bed, the farmer broadcasts the seed 
f.e. sows by the “Chhatta system”. In some cases the 
“Kera system”, i,e. seed dropped m a furrow drawn 
is adopted and then the seed is covered by runn- 
ing the Sohaga. Some zamindars attach a Nali 
or Tube to thf plough and pour the seed through a 
cup. This is called “Poura svvstem”. Improved types of 
“Seed Drills” where the seed is uniformly distributed 
in the field in regular rows are also in use. The “Johns- 
ton Drill” is mostly used for sowing wheat ; cotton is 
sown in lines bv means ef drills to which Morkers are 
attached to regulate the distance between the rows which 
vary from ft. to 5 ft. 

As a result of the efforts of tlie Agricultural Department 
the zamiridars are realizing the necessity of sowing 
improved and selected varieties of seed, but in backward 
villages the farmer still persists in growing indigenous 
varieties. In advanc^l villages the zamindars purchase the 
selected varieties of seed from the Agricultural Department 
iud some also prepare their own seed from such 
varieties. 
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MercuUure : A duggrish an^ idle zamindar pays 
Httiie attention to interculture, but a wise zamindar 
knows full well that toeing and removing of unnessary 
weeds are essential for getting a good crop. In 
intensive farming, hoeing is done by means of 
a hand hoe, or “Khurpa” but this is not possible on an 
extensive scale. For wheat, the crest is broken and 
weeds removed by means of a ‘Bar Harrow.’ For 
Cotton hoeing is done by country plough or horse hoe- 
For sugarcane “Anni Godi^’ (Blind hoeing) is done 
by means of a small spade specially made for the 
purpose. 

Harvesting : — The Punjab farmer has his busiest time 
during the harvesting of wheat, and his wife during 
the picking of cotton. Cutting is mostly done by a hand 
scythe’ or Drati ; mechanical reapers are also employed 
on some big estates driven by bullocks, as well as 
tractors. But as a general rule reapers are not very 
successful in the Punjab as the fields are too small and 
manual labour is comparatively cheap. 

Thrashing and Winno^dng of Wheat— After harve.sting 
the wheat, it is threshed by means of a “Phallah” drawn 
by bullocks. Then the seed is separated from the straw 
by means of a “Chbhaj’^ with the help of wind; this is 
called ‘ Winnowing” or “Urai”. thrashing and winnowing 
machines are not in use in the Punjab farm except on very 
big owing to their excessive cost* 

Livestock. 

The Punjab is predominantly an agricultural province 
small holders who must have bullocks to work the 
ploughs and to cart the produce of the fiield ; at the same 
time milk and milk products, parfeicularly lassi (butter-milk)f 
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teire dear to tke heart of the oultivator,t the eoosumption 
of meat being very limited in the iSiral tracts. Consequent- 
Jy the chief necessity for the is to have strong 

plough-oxen and good milkers^ and the development of 
these two qualiHes, draught and milk, are of supreme 
importance.^ 

There are five breeds of the Punjab cattle with some 
repute. These are: (1) the Hariaha breed found in the 
Districts of Hissar, Rohtak, Curgaon, Karnal and Ambala; 
\2) the Malwa breed of the Feroi^epore and Ludhiana 
Districts (this breed is very much like the Hlariana) ; (3) the 


}* The Punjab has the highest per head production and consumption of 
milk in India. The following? table shows some comparative dgurfes (sonroe : 
Dr. Wn^ht's report, crp. at pages 155-6): 



PER HEAD 

PER DAY, 


Production 

Cmsumptum. 


Ozs. 

Ozs, 

ProvmceS'-- 

Punjab 

18*3 

9*9 

Bihar and Orissa 

6*4 

3*2 

C. P. 

6*1 

0*1 

U. P 

4 7 

50 

countries — 

New Zealand 

244 

56 

Denmark 

148 

40 

Sweden 

69 

61 

IJ S. A. 

37 

35 

Great Britain 

14 

39 

India 

8 

7 


J In order to get an idea of the average number of cattle kept m a 
Punjab village homes-tead. 5UO families of cultivators were examined from 
some data available. Twenty families were selected at random in one 
village each m 2o districts: only families with livestock were takeUt 
The following is a bare summary 

Number Average per 

fanuly^ 

Families ... 50o 

Milch cattle*— 

^ Cows ... ... B26 12 o 

She*buffaloes ... ... 671 1*84 

Plough oxen ... 1,362 2*72 

Sheep and goats ... ... 1,037 2 "7 

Of the above 5W families had no cow and 176 no sbe*bu0alce 
(4a of ttese families had neither a cow nor a she-buffaloe : Z\ famines hal 
no plough oxen, but six of them were using male buffaloes hr camels. The 
number of families with sheep aod goats was 59, mostly in the eouth*wes? 
Punjab. ^ ^ 

India had 221 million animals in 1955, out of which about 24 roiUioe 
were in the Punjab, 
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Dhanm breed found in the tract comprisinir the Rawalpindi 
Jhelum^ Mianwali, Attcl^k and Shahpur Districts; (4) the 
Montgomery or Sahiwal breed in the Montgomery and 
Mnltan Districts ; and (5) the Dajal of the Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Mianwali Districts. Speaking generally, the 
Hariatia and Dhanni breeds produce good working bullocks 
and the Sahiwal good milch animals, The policy of the 
Government is to encourage systematic breeding where 
these breeds have retained more or less their individual 
characteristic features, the object being ‘‘ to demonstrate 
to the breeder through his pocket that it is worth his 
while to produce superior stock and at the same time to 
supply him with facilities for doing so.*’ 

One of the chief reasons for the low quality of the 
ordinary milch cattle in the Punjab has been promiscuous 
breeding in the past. This particuDrly applies to the areas 
away from cattle breeding tracts where, to fulfil his imnae- 
diate needs, the farmer got his animals covered by any 
bull that was available. In the eastern parts of the Province 
there were also what are called Brahmani bulls, animals 
let loose as an act of piety with no regard to their quality ; 
rather the reverse in fact, for low quality bulls are cheaper to 
get. With the general development in the country and a favSt 
increasing population, there also began a drain of the best 
milch animals from the villages to provide milk in towns, 
leaving only inferior cattle to carry on the breed. In the 
Canal Colonies, however, there were found pure strains as 
there was sufficient land for carrying on cultivation, 
and cattle farming was an important occupation of 
the people. ProfeKSsional cattle-graziers roamed over these 
vast arid tracts ; and it was this class of people who 
knew the technique of cattle-breeding ; even to-day 
ihe janglis, the original inhabitants of the Canal Colonies, 
lave better cattle than the later arrivals. With the extern 
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?^ion of ctiltivatiom consequent on tlie openini? of the cenule^ 
and tJie rise in population owing 00 immigration, grazing 
land decreased. The result was ^ithat the professional^ 
graziers had to seek ^‘pastures new^* or give up their work 
in favour of some other occupation, such as agriculture^ 
The colonists brought their own Cattle with them and thasC 
mixed with the local animals, so that the purity of strain, 
in a large measure, was lost 

Cattle-breeding is a slow and expensive process ; the 
particular strain required, such as for draught purposes or 
milking quality, has to be developed by judicious selection 
and much discarding of animals not coining up to the 
standard. 

From what has been said above it follows that one 'of 
the pressing needs in pttle development is the production 
of quality bulls, for in cattle genetics the inflnence of the sire 
on the progeny is paramount. In this respect the work of 
the (rovernmenl falls into four groups : (i) the Hissar Cattle 
Farm, (2) grantee cattle farms, ^B) cattle-breeding in special 
tracts, and (4) general breeding and veterinary work. The 
purpose ot all these is to make available bulls for service 
generally and at the same time develop the individual 
(|ualities in the different breeds. In this respect the Hissar 
Farm deserves special mention as it is the largest of its kind 
in India and is doing yeoman service to the Province : it 
may be noted that each year the Punjab supplies more 
stud bulls to the ceuritryside than all the other provinces 
m India put together * 

The Government Cattle Farm at Hissar was originally 
established as a camel-breeding station, but since 1850 it 
has been concentrating on cattle-breeding, It is ‘^primarily 
designed tor the maintenance of a pedigree her<J of Hariaua 
cattle with a view to the issue of high class stud bulls to 

Hn 1935-0 oat of 10,006 approved bulls at stud in India, 5,035 were in 
the Punjab. (Dr Wright, op. page 108), 
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vawrious districts of ^be province.* Th$ farm is organic 
fad oa the liaes of a oatt^ ranch and the main herd depends 
to a laffa extent on natural grazing ; the bulls issued by it 
are sold to the DistrictiBoards for use in villages at a special 
price of about Rs* JOO per animal. In 1936-6, 616 stud bulls 
frere issued J and the price realised was Rs. 46,000 while the 
production cost came to Rs. 2,44,485 so that under this head 
alone the Punjab Government was subsidising cattle-breed- 
ing to the extent of Rs. 1,98,485. In addition to the 
Hariana cattle attention is also being devoted in the Faim 
to the improvement of sheep, goats, donkeys and horses. 
Two breeds of sheep are being developed : (1) the Hissar 
Dale, which is in much demand in the mountainous Kangra 
District where sheep farming is practised, and (2) the 
Bikaner desert breed ; for goats the breed being developed 
is Jamnasari (beetul), “the popular milch goat of the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Proviiice.''§ 

There are six cattle grantee farms in the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal Colony : four in the Montgomery District and 
two in the Multan District. In 1935-6 the total area of 
these farms was 16,230 acres (including 485 acres under a 
dairy farm grant), and the required strength of the herd 
was 1,860 cows and 31 bulls of both the Hissar and Sahiwal 
strains. These grants have not been an un(iualified success; 
m the words of the Veterinary Department report : “This 
is not particularly the fault of the grantees, but of the 
system. Much more can be done by propaganda and 
introduction of sound stock among local small breeders 
than by setting up large farms, whose owners are troubled 
with heavy over-head charges and are more likely to 
devote att ention to profits from agriculture than to the 

tCivil Veterinary Department report for 1935-6, page 1 of the Govern- 
went 9 review. 

$ In all the other Indian provinces this year only 378 stud bulls were 
lesned 

§C{vil Veterinary Department report for 3985-6, page 7. 
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oatbl© fajrmuag, irhieh thoste profits are intendsd by Q:6v&t* 
uaent to flnanoe,”* This ontici8aa|h! signifioant aud as thh 
Cattle Census Report of lS(i3 says : i'Cattle-breedinf is aofc 
a commercial proposition aotnally, and still less when 
compared with the Jarpe profits to be obtained from 
agrricnltare in the strict sense of the word.” As already ' 
mentioned cattle-breeding is a slow process and srith the 
present poor quality of cattle generally it is much more 
lucrative to sow commercial crops than to rear cattle.t 

The locale of the various Punjab breeds has already 
been mentioned. In these tracts the breeds have main- 
tained more or less their distinct characteristics thanks to 
the indigenous professional cattle -tenders. The G-ovem- 
ment here subsidises such men in producing stud bulls 
which are bought from them and sent to other parts. Two 
tracts, Hariana and Dhanni, are receiving special atten- 
tion, and in 1935-6 the expenditure here came to Rs. 64,782, 
out of which Rs. 42,600 was met by District Boards. 

The general ,br®®ding and veterinary work embraces 
various other activities of the Civil Veterinary Department. 
With the growing confidence and sympathy between the 
officers of the Department and the farmer, preventive 
inoculations and vaccinations are making steady headway. 
Superstitious observances are, however, still in evidence 
and the practice of obtaining charms (from sadhus and 
other holy men), which are slung across a lane and 
under which the cattle have to pass, has not disf 
appeared. The common cattle diseases in the Punjab are 
rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, and haemorrhagio- 
septicmmia. Treatment for these requires segre^ 
gation of the infected cattle and this is where 
the co-operation of the public is most necessary. In 
foreign countries drastic measures are taken for the preven- 
tion of contagious diseases ; thus the following Press 
report says ; “A total of 18,W atiimals have had to b® 
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lin Engrland) this year to the end of November 
in oonseqtienoa of an outbreak of foot and mouth disease.., 
in November alone cofiipensation to the amount of £86,316 
{Bs 41,S7,647) became payable in respect of cattle slaugrhtered 
on account of the disease.^’"^* One wonders what would happen 
if this were done in India ! As Sir Mulcolm Darling says : 
^JThe simple principle imposed by religion that an animal 
onoe born must be allowed to live on irrespective of its 
utility to man outweighs all economic considerations.”t This 
reluctance to do away with useless cattle was also com- 
mented on by a foreign tourist in India in the following 
Words : India cannot expect to have Miss Mayo’s book 
banned so long as many of the customs she is describing 
are going on. Everyone will respect the high traditions 
of India’s religions, but personally I don’t believe that 
the cause of God is served by having hundreds of ill-fed 
cattle in the streets of Calcutta and other towns, living 
mostly on the street dirt.^’t 

After breeding, the next most i'mportaiit cattle 
problem, and one that is now receiving greater attention 
is that of increasing the milk yield. This introduces 
the whole question of animal nutrition, for the Indian 
cattle are mt only nnder-fed but at the same time badly 
fed. Put briefly the principle is that, given the milking 
capacity in an animal ; the milk yield can be greatly 
increased by careful and correct feeding ; the reverse 
however does not hold true and no amount of judicious 
feeding will increase the supply appreciably if the capacity 
is missing in the animal. At the Punjab Agricultural* 
College Dairy at Lyallpur the average annual milk yield 
per cow has been increased by scientific feeding from 
4,259 lbs, in 1930-1 to 6,037 lbs. in 1934*6. This has not 
been attained at a large cost ; as a matter of fact the cost 
has decreased from 98,67 aanas per 100 lbs, of milk pro- 
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duced in the first year to 69.62 4nnas inthfe^eaond* 4 
large part of the ii^tcrease in suppj^ was due to feeding the 
herd more largely on green fodderi.^ 

The crux of the cattle problem lies in getting better 
plough-cattle and improving the milk supply. The Qivil 
Veterinary Department annual report fpr 1985-36 sum- 
marises the situation very well in the following worda : 
“The magnitudo of the problem can be visualised by 
taking into consideration the needs of the population 
which is increasing at the rate of about 3 lakhs a year and 
the fodder required for the stock. We need ploughing 
bullocks for 31,850,814 acres under cultivation. At present 
the province carries a population of 2 crores, 62 lakhs. 
It has 11 cows to 100 of population, giving BO lbs. of milk 
per capita in a year, and it has 12 buffaloes for 100 of popu- 
lation, adding another 90 lbs to the milk supply.*** The 
approximate number of persons per milch animallis 6. 
Taking into consideration the low milk yield, it is clear 
that the supply milk is inadequate and the village carries 
stock which gives little or no return and cannot be properly 
fed.*^^ 

Suctai Aspect of the Law of Diminishing Returns. 

The apparent contrast between manufactures and 
agriculture becomes even more striking if we examine the 
(jnestion from a social point of view. If new land could 
always be obtained for a growing population there would 
be no difficulty. In countries such as the U. S. A., Canada, 
and Australia, the early colonists had plenty of land 
available, but in almost all the older countries, such as 
England and India, the limit to the supply has been 
reached ; most of the available land is occupied. In some 
countries, e. g. Japan, even the limit pf intensive 

page B of tlio Gowameot’s review 
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has been almost reached, and thus additional 
froduetion from land w%l be under increasing costs. 

In India there il still a vast field for improvement. 
Although the land has been cultivated for several centuries, 
only the surface has been touched ; methods of agrioul:ure 
are primitive ; old implements are still in general use ; 
^i^reshing is carried on, either by hand, or by oxen ; 
broadcast sowing is generally practised ; seed selection 
is Utde known. The productivity of land is still very low 
and there is thus great scope for the expansion of 
intensive cultivation, The big irrigation system of the 
Punjab IS illustrative of what canals can do in turning 
wastes into useful and productive land. The tendency 
to diminishing returns in agriculture can be checked in 
India by 

W Intensive cultivation, proper rotation and use of 
scientific manures. 

> («i) Improvement in the arts of agriculture. 

(in) Increased irrigation facilities. 

iiv) Improvements in transport. 

(v) Proper drainage of areas which are water-logged 
and marshy. 

ivt) More education and training for the cultivator in 
scientific agriculture. 

Agriculture is, and is bound to remain for a long lime, 
the most important industry in India, The prosperity of 
most of the people depends mainly on agricultural pro- 
duction as does also the foreign trade, the industries and 
finances of the country. The improvement of agriculture 
and of the agriculturist has for many years past attracted 
the attention of the Government of India. To increase 
the well-bemg of the people, crop production must be 
stimulated to give an increased yield or a better ^ (Quality 
than at present \ 
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GovwiMiieat fl«ip to Agricttitore # 

The great famine in Bengal in li66 first drew the atten- 
tion of the Government of India to the problem of agrionltare 
and a separate department for enquiry and improvement, 
as well as for famine relief was seriously considered by 
Lord Mayo’s Government in 1869. No regular department' 
oonld be established then and no real progress was made 
until in 1B89 the Secretary of State sent Dr. Voelcker 
of thefioyal Agricultural Society to advise the Government 
as to the best way to apply the teaching of agricultural 
chemistry to Indian agriculture. He held the view that 
the Indian system was not backward but its inferiority 
was due to a lack of proper facilities, which could be 
improved. He recommended the systematic prosecution 
of agricultural inquiry, together with the spread of general 
and agncnltural education, he laid down in considerable 
detail the lines on which improvement was possible. Jn 
pursuance of the recommendations, an agricultural ch»B^ 
and an assistant were appointed to carry on research wopk 
and to teach those branches of their subject connected with 
forests and agriculture. An Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed in 1900 to advise the Government, 
and later an Ipiperial Mycologist and an Economist were 
added. Rapid developments followed. A number of 
scientific workers were recmited, but such workers are 
always handicapped if they have not adequate laboratories; 
further, their discoveries are of little practical value un- 
less they can be demonstrated on a farm. Consequently 
a large Government estate at Pusa, in tfee Darbhanga 
District of Bihar, was taken for the purposes Of an agricul- 
tural college, re.searoh institution, and experimental farm, 
It was intended that the farm should serve as a model 
for similar institutions in the provinces. A donation of 
Rs. 30,000 was made to the Viceroy by an American 
philanthropist, Sir Henry Phipps, and Lord Curzpn deci- 
ded to devote this gift to the equipment of the new 
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wearcb instittite, whi< 5 h is perhaps the biggest of its 
kipd in Asia ; it is %il3y equipped with laboratories, 
museums, herbaria a^d lecture rooms. In *1905-6 it was 
auuouuced that a sum of 20 lakhs (subsequently increased) 
annually, would be available for the improvement of 
agriculture, and the development of provincial Depart* 
ments of Agriculture was taken in hand seriously. 

In each province agricultural and veterinary work are 
now under the control of a Director of Agriculture. 
Where there are agricultural ■ colleges, the scientific 
officers and their laboratoricvS are stationed at the colleges 
and to each of which there is attached a farm for training 
the students in practical work, the demonstration of 
collections of the cultivated plants of the locality and 
for experiments. ' Here also are the areas where the eco- 
nomic botanist carries out his work of crop selection 
and improvement. When sufficient progress has been 
made by the chemist and botanist in the laboratory they 
can test their results on the college farm. Various pro- 
vinces have now engaged agricultural engineers to 
adapt the implements of the West to Indian conditions. 
Deputy Directors, each in charge of a circle, are posted 
at different stations and, aided by a staff of assistants, 
they control the experimental demonstration and seed 
farms. Agriculture was a Transferred SuhgVct of adminis- 
tration before Provincial autonomy was introduced 
and is now a Proviiicial subject. Tlie Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture are a very important branch 
of government work, concerned as they are with the 
improvement of something on which so much of the 
welfare of th|^great masses of the people depends. The 
functions of the Departments are, therefore:- 

(i) Education. 

{ii) Besearch and Investigation. 

(iw) Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Perhaps we may examine the nature of this work in 
greater detail. 
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Tho self- contained Indian used to grow 

own food crops and fibre for clothing ; the cnltivatOr 
ground the grain into flour and la' his house the fibre 
was woven into cloth. The food crop which he grew 
was the grain he ate himself ; the village taste set the 
standard and if the quality deteriorated there were no 
means of improving it. The villagers were content wx<^' 
little and were practically independent of the outside 
world whose requirements, before the opening of the 
railway, hardly effected the value of Indian crops. With 
the breaking of the self-suj9Bicienoy of the village, the 
disorimi nation of the market became a concern of every 
little hamlet. The demands of the outside world have sat 
a standard of the crops required and^'^heir prices, hence 
the problem of the improvement of the qualities has come 
to the forefront. 

Innumerable varieties and samples are found* and 
tested in order to determine by selection which are the most 
suitable for the local conditions. This is done by an 
examination of the plants growing in the field. What 
appear to be the best are selected and grown side by side, 
their characters and out-turn are studied and, when the 
superiority of one or two types is demonstrated and proved, 
the seed is multiplied and distributed to the cultivators. 
This IS known as the improvement of crops by selection. 

Another method is by cross breeding, or hybridixation 
and acclimatization. Indian varieties of tobacco are not 
good tor cigarettes and to meet the demand for the market 
it is necessary to obtain light burning and light-colouiecl 
tobacco. If those qualities could be giveiife to the Indian 
product the gam to the country would be immense, but it 
can only be done by hybridization. The question of the 
supply of pure seed is of the greatest importance in Indian 
agriculture and then to organize an agency to distribute 
the saeii, 

Improvements have been made in the methods of 
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ftgrieultilre^ tnaiiiares anT implements ; e* g., much saecess 
has hm\ obtained by tb^ introduction of gmin-winnowers 
anti cane crushing: machinery* The introduction of reapinf 
machines and heavy ^ploughs is difficult in a country of 
small farms and the question of manuras is also troublesome 
in India. Farmyard manure is there, but not in sufficient 
quantity, and much is used as fuel. There is also the 
^Speligious prejudice against the use of night-soil and bones 
aifej manure, while artificial manures are expensive, hence 
the urgency of finding a methoil^for the manufacture of 
cheap artificial manures in India. 

The problem of bringing the conclusions of science tq 
theeidofthe ordinary cultivator is complex. There are 
the limitations of his conservatism and ignorance, liis small 
holding and his restricted means ; but the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture have done a great deal to 
show the way towards a solution of this difficult problem. 
They have also done valuable work m connection with the 
conservation of soil moisture, reclamation ^of saline lands, 
the movements of nitrates in the soil, the storage of 
farmyard manure and the control of insect pests. The 
departmental agricultural farms have evolved new types 
of wheat and improved the qualities of sugarcane, cotton 
and tobacco and work is in progress on about 80 major 
crops. 

Veterinary hospital exists in all districts for treatment 
of cattle diseases and good work is being done in improving 
the quality and Weeds of Indian cattle. The Imperial 
Department of Agriculture has two cattle breeding farms 
•^one at Pusa and the other at Karnal. Agricultural 
exhibitions andf cattle fairs are organized to demonstrate 
to people the advantages of improvements. Grain elevators 
have been constructed for the storing and later export 
of standard qualities of grain, while co-operative com- 
mission shops have been established for marketing the 
produce* Canal irrigation schemes have received much 
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attention ; co-operative credit »ocieti<^ and expeii- 
mental farms have bejen OF|;allized. There tire nov 
in India 22 agricultural instittttioaB and laboratories 
oonoeraed with the improvement of crop production, about 
300 experimental and demonstrative farms, about 83 plant- 
breeding stations, a teaching and research staff of about 
800 officers and about 2000 officials engaged in the 
introduction of the successful results of research into* 
general agricultural practice. 

In the Punjab an Agricultural College was opened in ' 
1909 at Lyallpur. Its main object is to give such a training 
in scientific organization as will render the men educated 
there competent to further the progress of agriculture ia 
the province on modern lines. The college serves as h 
centre of agricultural .research and has well-equipped 
chemical, botanical and entomological laboratories as well 
as a good scientific library. There are also experimental 
farms at Lyallpur, Gliirdaspur, Hansi and Sargodha, the 
object of which is to carry out experiments with different 
varieties of crops in order to ascertain their suitability 
to particular tracts, to see the effects of rotation, irriga- 
tion ond manuring, and to test the relative usefulness of 
different types of agricultural implements. Demonstration 
and propaganda work is conducted by means of special 
farms, fairs, loans of improved implements, distribution 
ot printed leaflets and sales of seeds from departmental 
depots. 

The work of agricultural improvement has received 
special attention from the Government of India since 
the Gteat War. A Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed in 1926 to make a thorough inquiry into 
the condition of Indian agriculture, and to sngg^t ways 
and means for its progress and development The 
commission recommended inter alia 

(i) The establishment of an Imperial Council of 
Ajrrioultural Research to promote, guide and oo-ordinate 
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agricultural research throughout India. It should have 
at its disposal a researcl fund of 60 lakhs of rupees to 
which additions shouM be made from time to time. Out 
Cf this fund scholarships should be awarded, research 
workers trained and provincial research committees 
should also be formed. 

(ii) All the resources of the state should be brought 
to bear on the problem of rural uplift and there must 
be a simultaneous, all-sided progress in research, demons- 
tration work and propaganda, animal husbandryi control 
of cattle diseases, afforestation, irrigation, communications, 
marketing, co-operation and education. 

Rural Reconstruction. 

The government has accepted the commission’s report 
as the basis for a policy of rural reconstruction, and it 
is hoped that substantial progress will result from the 
efforts which are now being made in many provinces. 

Prom ancient times agriculture has been the main 
industry in most countries. It meets the primary needs 
of the people and yet its interests have more often than 
pot been jeopardized in the attempt to encourage manu- 
facturing and other industries. This neglect of agriculture 
continued for some time because certain so-called indus- 
trially advanced nations could get their raw material 
from other peoples’ territories and sell to the rest of 
the world vast amounts of their machine-made goods. 
But now, even countries with big empires to support 
them find it dangerous to continue relying exclusively on 
their distant colonies for the supply of raw materials. 
They have turned their attention to their own natural 
resources in order to meet* as far as practicable, all their 
requirements so as to become independent economic 
units. Agriculture has received a new emphasis such as it 
bss never had before \ its importance in the 
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economy hm been realized and far^reaehmur measutea 
have been adopted in order to bfingr its effioienoy to the 
maximnm level* In Canada, a wjjjeat pool was started 
in 1922 while in the U. S. A. the Governmente, both 
Federal and State, have assisted the cultivator very 
materially. The farmer is supplied with up-to*data 
information about land culture, and some 3,000 experts 
have been appointed to disseminate knowlege among 
the peasantry. In Eastern and Central Europe, more 
perhaps than anywhere else, stringent measures have 
been adopted to change the existing system of land owner- 
ship which was a source of constant friction between 
the “have” and the “have nots” and which it was realized, 
through absentee landlordism, encouraged inefficiency in 
the cultivation and waste in the use of natural resources. 
Efforts are being made in many countries to create 
peasant-proprietorships and various methods have been 
adopted to make the position of the new owner-culti- 
vator strong and eflfective# The unexpected slump in the 
prices of agricultural produce has disturbed the oalcula^' 
tions of the reformist, but many beneficial changes have 
been made, Practical results are to be seen not only in the 
shape of the improved dignity and material welfare of the 
peasant, but also in the greatly enhanced quality of food 
and other agricultural products made available to the 
markets of the world* 

These world movements have had their natural reaction 
in India* Agriculture here has not been flourishing for a 
long time and the recent catastrophic fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce made the position of the farmer worse 
than ever. It also considerably reduced the revenues of 
Government and adversely affected all business in the 
country* It is a truism that “ the prosperity of the peasant 
is the prosperity of the country and it is therefore rightly 
urged that nothing should be left undone^ to improve tihe 
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^eonomio condition. It is obvious* however, that 
oonditiooe in India are no4 like those of the West and no- 
thing in the nature of drastic measurs can be adopted here 
at present* The energies of the people have hitherto been 
absorbed in political affairs aud they have had neither the 
time nor the inclination to start a popular land reform 
movement. It is only the government which has hitherto 
chalked out a programme of economic reform and has been 
mainly responsible for carrying it through. The campaign 
for agricultural changes in India has throughout lacked the 
necessary sting as no executive, however efficient it may 
be, is in a position to adopt strong measures unless these are 
based on a healthy public opinion. The problem of peasant 
discontent is ever-present, and once the farmer begins to 
consider seriously his unfortunate and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, then it will be difficult to shelve a solution. 

In the present arrangement for rural reconstruction 
work, we find that government is attempting to influence 
bo]th economic and social spheres of village life. Among the 
measures suggested were included 

1. Vaccination. 

2, Village sanitation. 

3. Ventilation of houses. 

4, Conservation of manure, 

6, Control of mosquitoes. 

6. Distribution of improved seeds. 

7. Popularization of new aud better crops. 

8. Fighting of insect pests and plant diseases. 

9. Live-stock breeding. 

10. Organization of the sale of milk and ghee in the 

towns. 

11. Educations of girls. 

12. Epcouragement of cottage industries. 

13. Afforestation and improvement of grazing areas. 

this is the official programme comprehensive and im- 
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po$iBg enough, and, if carried out, iiis should 'dndouhtedl? 
improve Village life in India. Inhere are many goverttment 
departments interested in different SSems of the programme. 
In the Punjab, for instance, in additwSta to the main ivork 
done at Lahore in the offices, there is the Punjab Eural 
Community Board, which functions under the presidency of 
a Minister, and also a number of District Community Coun- 
cils under the charge of various local officers. 

Eural Eeconstruotion work was first started in the 
Punjab by Mr. P. L. Brayne who was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner there at Gurgaon in 1920. By means of his 
official influence and by lecturing and touring from place to 
place he was able to create some desire among the villagers 
for their own improvement. In the United Provinces 
there are village councils and co-operative societies 
for arbitration and better living and a Eural Training 
class in Benares for the benefit of village teachers. 
In the south the work is mainly done through the 
agency of the Y. M. C. A., and other non-official 
bodies of a “missionary” tvpe. Their activities are spread 
over a wide range. They maintain dispensaries and village 
libraries, encourage the use of manures, good seeds and 
improved implements of agriculture ; provide facilities for 
Opening credit socities and starting village industries such 
as poultry, bee-keeping and gardening, and work for the 
hygienic and sanitary improvement of the village. There 
are many Y. M. C A. centres where classes are held fOr 
the training of rural workers. A short summer course was 
at first given at Eamarathapuram in Nilgiri and later on 
a six week course was started by the Martandam Eural 
Association in Travancore. 

There are thus a number of agencies, official, social and 
religious, which are at present working for the betterment 
of rural India. The results, however, are not as satisfactory 
as they might be because of the lack of co-operation among 
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the different orsranrzations. Govenment departments have 
worked as separate elitities, and formerly little attempt 
seems to have been tnade to oo-ordinate their activities. 
This defect has now been realized and recently new 
appointments were made of Commissioners for Rural 
Reconstruction, whose main function was to link the 
different departments and co-ordinate the work. The 
Government of the Punjab in its Budget for the year 
1935-36 earmarked one lakh of rupees to finance this 
department and to provide an impetus for the general rural 
uplift movement in the province ; a further one crore of 
rupees was allocated by the Government of India to assist 
the provinces in their own village welfare activities. All 
these measures were intended to help the villages, but they 
did not provide complete solution of the problem. Bad 
finance, continued division of land into small fragments 
and the bad exercise of communal authority, constitute 
the main and imperative problems before the Government 
and the country. Unless, and until, these are satisfactorily 
and adequately solved it will not be possible to bring 
about much permanent material improvement in the 
conditions existing in Rural India and hence in the welfare 
of its people. 

TheBanki.ng Inquiry Committee in their report (1931) 
also laid emphasis on the recommendation that the Govern- 
ment should follow a progressive and constructive agricul- 
tural policy for the purpose of fostering profitable agricul- 
ture under modern conditions. To provide government 
with the information required for pursuing such a policy, 
and to assist government departments to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the agricultural population, the 
committee recommended the establishment of Provincial 
Boards of Economic Inquiry similar to that set up in 1919 
in the Punjab, which has conducted detailed investigations 
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into various problems connected wi^la the econ^omic life 6f 
the province, 

irfijation, ^ 

Agriculture in India cannot affor<f"to depend exclusivelsr 
on rainfall or its water sup ply. There are many parts of 
the country such as Sind, Hajputana, and the south-western 
Punjab, which are almost rainless ; before the introduction 
of scientific irrigation, these areas were semi-desert, covered 
with sand and scrub. Not only is the rainfall scanty in 
these parts, but it is also uncertain ; valuable crops such 
as cotton, sugarcane and rice cannot be grown successfully* 
and if at all, they wither before maturity. Moreover, most 
of the rain in India falls in summer, and thus winter or 
rabi crops, such as wheat or rapeseed, can be grown only 
over a very small area if there be no artificial irrigation. 
The welfare of thousands of people depends upon the 
adequacy or otherwise of irrigation and it has been practised 
in India from time immemorial, especially from wells and 
tanks. The British contribution to the irrigation system 
consists in the large canal works constructed for the purpose 
of utilizing the surplus water of the big rivets. 

There are thus three main types of irrigation in 
India : wells, tanks and canals. 

(f) Wells. These have been used from very early times, 
and oven now, irrigation from them amounts to about a 
quarter of the total. They demand a fairly high level of 
subsoil water, and where underground water is abundant, 
it can be lifted by means of Persian wheels ; in districts 
where the water level is low these are replaced by the rope 
and buckets. Well-irrigation was but rarely practised 
formerly, if the depth of water was much more than 35 
feet, as the cost of lifting was excessive in comparison 
with the value of the crops. Thanks, however, to the efforts 
of the Engineering Section of the Agricultural Depart- 
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iijent, tile utility of wells has bean increased by suVartesian. 
bores and the installafion of small electric power pumps. 
Tube-wells are also feing introduced. Wells are mostly 
set up and owned privately, but the government encourages 
their construction by the grant of taccatn loans, and by 
exempting the improved land from extra assessment* 
The Agricultural Commission further recommended that 
the state should assist in the construction of tube wells by 
the provision of technical advice, by more taccam loans, 
and by placing boring equipment and skilled labour at the 
disposal of the landholders on payment of moderate fees. 
In 1937-38, there were 2,681,582 wells which irrigated 
12,610,658 acres of land. The largest number of wells was 
in U* P. followed by Madras, Punjab and Bombay. 

(ii) Tanks and Storage Works. These have been in 
vogue in India for a long time, but they are practically 
unknown in the Punjab and Sind. Tank irrigation is 
common in Madras, Mysore, and Hyderabad, where the 
roadside village pond is an important feature of the land- 
scape. Storage works are constructed by building a dam 
across a valley to catch the rain water daring the monsoon. 
The water thus held is distributed to the neighbouring 
lands by means of channels and canals. Tanks and storage 
works have been constructed both by private and state 
enterprise. The biggest in India, the Osman Sagar. has been 
constructed bv the Nizam’s Government in Hyderabad. 

(m) Canals, These are now the most important methods 
of irrigation in India, and half the irrigated area is watered 
by canals, They are of two kinds, viz,. Perennial, and 
Inundation. The former are those taken from the snow- 
fed rivers, or from those which have an assured 
supply of Water throughout the year owing to heavy 
winter rains, and are to be found mostly in the Punjab and 
Madras. The Inundation canals flow only when the rivers 
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are in fleod, i* t,, in the monsoofi^months* ind they are 
ihade by outting shallow ohatinels ia the river banks. 
Many areas in Sind and the Pnnjal) are irrigated by siich 
canals drawn from the Indus and t^e Sutlej respectively, 
Formerly in Sind most of the canals were inundation, 
flowing only when the water level of the Indus was high 
L e,, from June to September ; no irrigation was» thereforeji 
possible during the dry months, but the Sukkur Barrage, 
opened in January 1932, has remedied this defect. A weir 
was constructed across the Indus and by means of this it is. 
possible to maintain the water level in the canals above 
the dam at a sufficiently high level to provide flow-^ 
irrigation all the year round. 

Early Efforts of Irrigation. 

Government as well as private irrigation works existed 
in India for many centuries before the iutroductiou of 
British Rule. In 1356 the Emperor Perozffiah opened a 
canal 180 miles long from the river Jumna in order to 
supply water to his hunting lodge at Hisar ; it silted 
up and was re-excavated in Akhar s reign. In 1626 Ali 
Mardari Khan, Emperor Shah Jahan’s Persian Engineer, 
brought to Delhi a branch of this canal for the royal 
gardens and fountains. Later he constructed a canal from 
Madhopur to bring water to the Shalamar gardens at 
Lahore and later, during the Sikh Rule, a branch of 
this called the llasli canal, was taken to Amritsar to fill the 
sacred tank of the Golden Temple. Most of the works 
constructed by Mughal Emperors were for their own 
personal enjoyment. There was a number of inundatioa 
canals also dug by the people, with some help from the 
Sikh rulers in the Punjab, but the lack of capital and 
engineering skill, insecunty of tenure, frequency of inva- 
sions and political dissensions, in the country* prevented 
the growth of any regular system of canabirrigation. 
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The East India Company repaired the Gmgm and 
dumna Canals and t%e Grand Anicut (canal) on the 
Oauvery river early iff the nineteeth century. The Godaveri 
and Kistna works were undertaken in 1845 and 1857 respec- 
tively, The first irrigfation work of a modern type was the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal in the Punjab. This was built with 
the object of training: the disbanded Sikh soldiers of the Bari 
Doab into peaceful citizens, and was completed in 1859. 
A new impetus to Govexmment construction came after 
* 1866 when, in connection with the famine policy of the 
time, a bi^y scheme for state irrigration works, financed 
by loans, was launched. The Sirhirid canal, opened in 
1883, was taken from the Sutlej and it irrigated about 

15.00. 000 acres of land in the districts of Ferozepur, 
Ludhiana and the States of Patiala, Nabha, haridkot, 
and Jind. The Lower Chenab canal was opened as an 
inundation canal in 1887 and co iverted into a perennial 
canal in 1892. It is one of the largest canals in the 
world and has led to the colonization of a large part of the 
waste lands of the Punjab ; it irrigates annually about 

26.00. 000 acres of land. Canal colonization was carried out 
extensively in the Punjab in the closing years of the 
nineteeth and the opening years of the twentieth century. 
Immense new acres, previously desert were turned into 
flourishing and fertile wheat and cotton producing districts* 
Productive Works. 

The canals that were constructed up to 1900 were 
expected to be remunerative to the Government, and 
within ten years of their completion were calculated to 
yield a net revenue sufiicient to cover the annual interest 
charges on the capital invested by the Government in 
their construction. These are called “Productive Irriga- 
tion Works.” The total mileage of productive irrigation 
works in India in 1937-8 was 67,547 miles which irrigated 
24,626,167 acres of land. 
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Protective Works. 

From 1901 onwards there was a distinct change in 
the policy of the Government. The Famine Commission 
of 1901 was of opinion that irrigation was as important for 
protection from famine as was railway construction ; that 
it would prevent famines by increasing the food supply. 
The field for productive works was limited to the Punjab* 
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Sind and parte of Madras, bat in the Deccan, where famines 
were more frequent ancFaevere the Commission considered 
that there was no sc<fpe for productive irrigration works. 
They, therefore, recommended the construction of 
^‘protective” works, u e,, those which would not be directly 
remunerative, but would ensure protection against famine 
for the areas where rainfall was precarious. The cost of 
the work was to be met ffom current revenues and from 
annual grants set aside for famine relief and insurance. 
In pursuance of this policy a large number of new works 
were undertaken and the money spent on irrigation was 
doubled. In the Punjab the chief unproductive canals 
are Indus, Muzafiargarh and Shahpur Inundation canals, 
Ghaggar and Panjnad Head Works. 

Irrigation has come under the control of provincial 
governments, which have now wider financial powers, and 
thus increased initiative for the construction of canals has 
resulted. Since 1922 remarkable activity has been dis* 
played in irrigation. The total capital outlay, direct an<l 
indirect on irrigation and navigation works, including 
works under construction amounted to Rs. 160’28 crores in 
1937-8. The gross revenue for the year was Rs. 1,351 lakh 
giving a return of about 5'91 per cent on the capital 
invested. The more important new projects are : — 

(i) The Triple Canals Scheme of the Punjab is one 
of the largest irrigation works attempted in India, Its main 
object is to irrigate a tract of country lying between the 
Ravi and Sutlej rivers and bounded on the south by the 
Jhelum, at the point where the Upper Jhelum Canal carries 
the water of that river into the Chenab, above the head- 
works of the Lower Chenab Canal at Khanki. The lower 
canal is thus fed with Jhelum water and the Chenab 
water so released is taken from the new head works at 
Mangla into the Upper Chenab Canal which is the second 
link in the Triple Canal scheme. 
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The project is a fine piece of engfineeringr skill At 
Mangla the head of the Upper Jhelum Canal, the regulator 
is a massive dam and the canal crosses several drainages by 
means of crossing syphons, culverts or inlete. The Upper 
Chenab Canal is the largest perennial irrigation canal in 
:he world and it crosses the Ravi at the Balloki level 
crossing, which is the largest work of its kind yet construc- 
ted. It consists of an inlet combined with the last fall of 
the Upper Chenab Canal, a barrage across the river, and 
the head regulator of the Lower Bari Doab Canal, (as this 
part of the scheme is called), on the other side of tlie river. 
This lower canal is 195 feet wide and carries a discharge of 
/ 6,760 cusecs (i.c., cubic feet per second). The work which 
was completed in 1916, consists of 433 miles of main canals 
and 3,010 miles of distributaries. The total area commanded 
by the whole project is four million acres and its total cost 
was 10'6 crores of rupees, 

(ri) The Sutlej Valley Project is the outcome of the 
Triple Canals scheme. To understand the project it is 
necessary to realize the conditions prevailing in the Sutlej 
Valley. There are on each bank of the Sutlej, both in the 
Punjab and in the Indian State of Bahawalpur, along series 
of inundation canals, which drew their supplies from the 
river whenever the water level was high enough. These canals 
were liable to all the drawbacks which invariably attend in- 
undation irrigation everywhere. There were no weirs at their 
heads and, in many cases, no means of controlling the volume 
of water entering them. Consequently, while a supply was 
assured in a normal year during the monsoon months, such 
supply was liable to serious fluctuations according to the 
seasonal conditions. The object of this project was to^ 
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(b) Extend the areay irrigated by existing canals so as 
to embrace the whole lowdyiiig area in the Hutlej valley. 
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[Cf Give perennial irrigation to larfee tracts ot kndton 
each bank of the river, s 

Four weirs have been constmckd, three on the Sutlej 
(at Ferozepur, Sulemanki and Islam) and one on the 
Panjnad, from above which eleven canals have been taken 
off. jfiach weir controls about li million acres of irrigated 
land, the total annual irrigation being three times that 
under the Triple Canals project, vk*, five million acres, ot 
which two million are perennial and three seasonal irrigation. 
It was completed in 1933 and the total cost was nearly 24 
crores of rupees, but no less than three million acres of 
waste land has become available for colonization and sale. 
In addition to this the Thai Canal, Wooler Lake Barrage 
and the Bhakra Dam project will add a considerable ar^a 
if and when they materialize, 

iiii) The SukJciir C Lloyd ”) Barrage and Canals form 
one ^■^f the greatest irrigation works in the world. The 
scheme provided for the construction of a large dam across 
the Indus, three miles below the Sukkur Lansdowne Bridge 
and the excavation of seven canals, three on the right, and 
four on the left hand side of the barrage with their branches, 
distributaries, minor canals and water courses. Construction 
was put in hand in July 1923 and the opening ceremony 
was performed by Lord Willingdon in January 1932. It 
marked the beginning of a new era of economic,, and es- 
pecially agricultural prosperity for Hind, It represents the 
latest development in the process of improvement and 
extension of the primitive inundation canals which have 
been there ever since the British occupation of Sind in 1848, 
The barrage itself is a huge river regulator over a 
mile in length consisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet 
wide. The regulation of these openings is effected by 
means of steel gates, each weighing about 50 tons, ordi- 
narily operated by electricity, although they can be worked 
by hand. The completion of this gigantic irrigation project 
was rightly claimed to be a great engineering feat. An idea 
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0i the magnitude of the vast undertaking can be gather- 
ed from the fact that the total length of the canals and 
distributaries is over 6,400 miles, and three of the mam 
eanak of the system have bed levels broader than the 
Suez Canal. The cost of the whole scheme is nearly Rs. 
erores» It irrigates nearly oi million acres of land -and of 
this about 2J million acres was not previously under cul- 
tivation. ‘‘The turbulent waters of the Indus, remarked 
E. the Viceroy at the opening ceremony, '*have now 
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been bameesed for tbe sake of th? Jteople 5 «o tbowMi|{b 
h»s been the work, that not even the floods of 1929 and 
1930 had been able to break the iJounds of discipline,’* 
The object of the scheme is to ^nar msoh hitherto 
uncultivated land under perennial irrigation and to convert 
a large area under inundation cultivation into a perennially 
irrigated area. The total area in British territory 
commanded by the scheme is 7,494,000 acres, of which 
6,629,000 acres are cultivable. The following figures’^ 
show the position of Sind agriculture for the ten years 
prior to 1918, on which the project was based and the 
anticipated cultivation in 1962, when the scheme is expected 
to be fully developed 30 years after the opening of the 


Barrajgfe : — 

Kharif Crops 

average 

1917-18 

Acres. 

1962 

Acres. 


Rice 

607,000 

763,000 


Cotton 

236,000 

• 760,000 


Others 

909,000 

784,000 


Total kharif 

1,652,000 

2,30,7000 


Rahi Crops 

Wheat 

187,000 


2,541.000 

Others including 

leguminous 

338,000 


622,000 

Total Rahi 

626,000 


3,163,000 

Total annual 

cultivation 

2,1 77,000 


5.470,000 


The success of the sohemb depends mainly upon the 
expansion of the winter crops and the cotton crop. The 
rabi crops, it is expected, would be six times larger and the 

'f'Smtlstics taken from a lecinre delivered by Sir Arnold Mn^o cm 
The Mbyd Barrange and the fntnre of Smd ^uhlhlied in the Civil anil 
Mthtaay Gazette* dated Nevember 9* 1934* 
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morease m the Jcharif Cultivation would be about 40 pot 
cent. 

In spite of the present abnormally low prices which 
have shaken the economic equilibrium of all the provinces, 
the progress so far made by the Barrage promises a good 
future for Sind. The wheat crop in the first season after 
the completion of the scheme was four times its average 
for the five years ending 1980-31, and has shown a surplus 
of six to seven lakhs of maunds, after making a due allow- 
ance for home needs. This surplus, as was to be expected, 
was exported to Karachi, which formerly received almost 
all its supplies from the Punjab. The anticipated increased 
production of wheat in Sind, resulting in increased supplies 
of wheat to Karachi, and hence reflecting detrimentally 
on the wheat exports of the Punjab is a problem requiring 
serious consideration. 

The Haveli Project which was estimated to be 
completed within four years at an estimate cost of 636 lacs 
has been completed by the Punjab (joverament within less 
than half the time and at 1 crore and 8G lacs less than the 
estimated cost The project was designed to irrigate the 
land lying along the banks of the Chenab river below the 
junction of the Chenab and dhelum rivers at Trimulu and 
to utilize part of the supply available from both these 
rivers. The junction of these two rivers takes place 
about ten miles northward of Haveli Bahadur Shah and 
some 80 miles above Multan. The main object of the 
scheme is to transfer the waters of the Jhelum and the 
Chenab into the Ravi near Sidhnai through a large canal. 

A portion of the area commanded by the Haveli 
Scheme received uncertain supplies during the hot weather 
from the Chenab and the Sidhnai inundation canals into 
which these two rivers naturally overflow when their waters 
are high enough but a large portion of the crops grown in 
the land thus irrigated failed to attain maturity. The 
scheme provides for the command of over a million acres 
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of whiah half a million aoras will be irrigated thronghont 
the year and nearly half a milUA would receive non- 
perennial irrigation. » 

The Emerion Barrage constructed across the confluence 
of the Jhelum and Ohenab rivers contrives to raise the 
water level to a suitable height to flow into a feeder canal 
leading into the Ravi above the existing Sidhnai Wein The 
scheme also provides for extra water for the Pakpatan 
Osnal and Bi’»rala Branch extension of the Lower Chenab 
Canal which receive a perennial supply. The undertaking 
relieves the lower Bari Doab Canal of the necessity of 
passing down water from Baloki for the Sidhnai Canal and 
thus leaves extra supply of water available from the famous 
triple canals. The total area irrigated by the Haveli Scheme 
in 19^9-40 was 7,2':J,80t acres. Cotton and wheat are the 
chief croDS grown on the irrigated areas which mainly lie in 
the Jhang, Multan and Muzaffargarh district's. The return 
on the capital outlay is estimated at more than 8 per cent. 
The work was commenced in October 1937, and was 
completed in the beginning of 1939. The main canaU 43 
miles m length, is lined with reinforced concrete brick 
masonry. 

The Punjab Government sanctioned the construction 
of the Thai Project in June 1939. It is designed to irrigate 
about 270,000 acres of kharif and 56l,0JL) acres of rabi crops 
annually in the tenth year after opening. The project is 
estimated to cost Rs. 8,70 lakhs. Construction of the main 
canal and the branches was suspended in 1940, the head- 
works at Kalabagh is, however, likely to be compfeled 
during 1945-6. The Bhakra Dam Project designed to im- 
gate Rohtak and Hissar Districts, is estimated to cost 
Rs. 12 crores. It is being overhauled at present* 

(fp) In the United Provinces an important canal pro- 
ject, called the Sarda Canals, was recently completed. In 
the Western part of Oudh, and in parts of Rohilkhand. 
there are large traQts where the rainfall 14 uncertain and 
hence cultivation was very precarious. A big canal has 
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been taken off from the right bank of the Sarda, a river 
ooming from the snowSbovered Himalaya Mountains and 
passing through Oucfe, which joins the Gogra river, a 
tributary of the Ganges* After seven miles this big canal 
is divided into two main branches ; one known as the 
Sarde-Oudh Canal, irrigates 14 million acres of land in 
Oudh^ and the other branch, known as the Sara Kicha 
Canal, provides irrigation to a part of Eobilkhand, but 
mainly it pours its water into the Ganges to provide an 
increased supply of water in the Lower Ganges Canal for 
the irrigation of Jamna Doab. Sugarcane is now largly 
cultivated in the areas irrigated by the canals. The projects 
under consideration in 19B7-8 were the construction of 
reservior at Khutgaon and Shahzad Nadi, Ahraura Canal 
and the Eastern Grid Project. 

(ij) in Madras the works consist of storage reservoirs 
to collect the water of great rivers and streams. At Metur 
on the river Cauvery a big dam has been constructed. It 
is 200 feet high and it can store 90,000 million cubic feet 
of water. A canal 88 miles long with a connected distri- 
butary system has been opened in the Delta region. It has 
improved the already existing, but fluctuating water supplies 
of the Cauvery Delta canals, irrigating over a million acres. 
It has also extended irrigation to a new area of three lakh 
acres, which will add lakh tons of rice to the food supply 
of the Madras Presidency. Hydro-electricity is also being 
developed at the Metur Dam. The Madras Government has 
also constructed another dam across the Periyar, a small 
river in Southern India, and made a tunnel through the 
Western Ghats through which the water is led to the 
East Coast strip where it irrigates the district of Madura, 

(vi) In the Bombay Presidency two important dams 
have recently been completed to supply irrigation to the 
I^eccan Plateau: (a) The Wikoa Dam, at Bhandardera 
Vhich is the highest dam in India, has been constructed in 
the Western Ghats on the river Pravara, a tributary of the 
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Hivei" Oodavitri. It stores 10.800^ IpiiUion eubic f^et of w^Am 
and sntJpli^® irriiaration to 57,000 acr^ of land in the Ahmed-* ’ 
nagar District (W Lloyd Dam at Bbatgar, which is the 
largest mass of masonry in the world, has been construe! ed 
in the Western Ghats on the river IS ira, a tributary of the 
River Kistna. It supplies irrigation in the districts of 
Poona and ShoUpur. 

Punjab Cana] Colonies. » 

The largest system of irrigation works in the world are 
in the Punjab where the problems to be faced have been 
different from those in other parts of India* Before the 
start of irrigation work in the eighties of the last century, the 
vast stretch of the country now irrigated by the Lowet 
Chenab, Jhelum and Bari Doab Canals was a desert, owing 
to the meagre and precarious rainfall. Hence it was neoes* 
sary, simultaneously with the introduction of irrigation, 
to transport bodily whole communities into the new aresm 
opened up by the canals. 

The colonists were judiciously chosen by the revenue 
officers from the congested districts of the province and from 
among the classes of hereditary landlords or occupancy 
tenants who, received the so-called peasants* grants under 
which the bulk of the land was allotted. The terms of the 
grant varie^in different colonies but the average area alloted 
to each individual was generally from 1 J to 2 squares from 
about 83 to 5t) acres. Larger grants were made to the wealthier 
hereditary landholders and to men of means who wished to 
experiment in improved methods ot cultivation and irriga- 
tion. Grants were also made in recognition of special ciyil 
or military services to Government 

Before the colonists arrived the alignment of water 
courses was made; the land in each colony tract was demar- 
cated into large and small squares and rectangles, the village 
boundaries were settled ; roads were marked out, and land 
was set aside for grazing and oommeroial purposes ; the 
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oolonistS On arrival had lo build their houses and break 
up the laud allotted to^hem. These colony villag:es are thus 
systematically planned and they posses sanitary advantages 
superior to those of the older villages. 

Altogether three big and six small colonies have been 
established. The former are, Lyallpur, Shahpur, and 
Montgomery ; and the six small colonies are the Sidhnai, 
Sohag Para, Jhang, Chiinian, Upper Chenab and Upper 
Thelum. All the nine colonies together cover about five 
million acres of land. With the opening of the Sutloj 
Valley Canals and the Haveli, the Nili Bar Colony has also 
been established and this will cover nearly another one 
million acres. 


The peasants in these canal colonies seem to be much 
better off than their brethren elsewhere in India. Their 
standard of living is higher than that of the peasants in 
most otyher parts of the Punjab. Agriculturists from the 
congested districts of Hoshiarpur, Juliundur, Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur have settled there, and many of the original 
nomads of the tract have taken to agriculture and are thus 
earning an honest livelihood New towns such as Lyallpur, 
Jaranwala, Sargpdba, and Bhalwal, have grown up and the^ 
value of the land has greatly increased ; the Government 
have derived large profits from the sale of lands - and from 
water charges. In the words of Mr. Darling, “The colonies 
have in fact opened up for the Punjab an era of prosperity 
unheard of in the nast.^’’^ 

The following table gives details of government irri-* 
gation works, in India in 1937»8. 


*M,L. Darling: “Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,'* 
|p. lo2 
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Frovioce, 

Net acreage 
cropped 
O,0V0). 

Acreage 
irrigated by 
Government 
irrlgatton 
works 
(1.000). 

U 

Peruntage 

of {tTtO ill 

H 

f 

Capital 
tost (Rs, 
1,00,000). 

Valve of 
crops (Us, 
1,00.00 a K 

Madras 

36.918 

7,565 

20-5 

■1 

2.198 

Bombay 

28,5^1 

489 

F7 


243 

Bengal 

89.720 

200 

0*8 

532 

MO 

U. R 

35,542 

5,164 

14’5 

2,9 U) 

2M9 

Punjab 

31,573 

12,292 

88 8 

3.586 

4,032 

Bihar 

I 19,323 

663 

34 

356 

ms 

C.R 

20,658 

317 

r5 

679 

90 

N. W. F. F. 

2,5i9 

450 i 

18-5 

3il 

B9 

Orissa 

6.448 

384 

47 

330 

128 

Sind 

5.441 

4,849 

89*1 


1,028 

Rajputana 

393 

27 

68 

36 

8 

Baluchistan 

471 

22 

4*8 

145 

4 

Total 

217,597 

32.432 

14 7 

15,028 

10,494 


Economic Effects of the Canals. 


The economic benefits conferred by the canals may be 
summed up as follows 

1. There has been steady growth in the area in India 
irrigated by government works, from 10*6 million acres in 
1887-9 to 32 millions in 1937-8 when the estimated value of 
crops grown on the areas supplied with water from these 
state irrigation works was Rs, 104 crores. This has led pot 
only to an increase in the produce, but also to the introduce 
tion of new crops such as American Cotton. The Indian 
canal system is by far the largest in the world ; it already 
irrigates 32 million acres annually. This will be increased 
to 37 million acres when the works under <ionstraction are 
completed, and when the various new canals are developed 
fully, will probably reach 40 million acres. 

2. The export trade of the country has greatly 
increased but, on account of the world depression^ Indja 
being an agricultural country, has been hard hit during the 
last eight years. 

3. The canals have averted the danger of famine in 
many districts and have steadied prices ; no disastrous 
famine over an irrigated area has occurred s^oe 19§L 
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4. The pr©»sctr© of population m oongrestod araa«s has 
b^n relioTod* 

6. ITh© revenues oj^the g:ove»*ntnent have increased not 
obIj directly, from the sale of crown add wasteland, and 
from land-revenue and water rates, but also indirectly 
because of the grrowingf prosperitv and increased productive 
capacity of the people. The water ratevS vary considerably 
with the crop g^rown and are different in each province. 
Thus in the Punjab they are Rs. 6/-/- to 11/-/- per acre for 
sugraroane, 4/-/- to 6/-/- for rice, 2/4/. to 4/4/- tor wheat and 
3/*/- to 6/4/** for cotton. Irrigration revenues form an 
important item in the provincial budjsret. 

6. Irrigated forest plantations have been established, 
such as those at Chhanga Manga and Chichawatui in the 
Punjab. 

7. Experiments in scientific cultivation have been 
improved and a considerable amount of water power made 
available, 

8. The peasants living in the canal irrigated areas are 
generally better oflf than those farmers who depend on rain- 
fall or Other sources of irrigation. The standard of living 
of the former is higher as compared with that of the 
latter. 

Canals have, however, not proved an nnmixed blessing 
and have introduced a new problem of water-logging, which 
has affected as many as eleven districts in the Punjab in 
which I08i735 acres have gone out of cultivation on this 
account. The Water Logging Hoard in the Punjab is, 
however, seriously grappling with the problem and we may 
hope some ways and means would be found out to retain 
the area affected and prevent further loss of good land. 
Famine and Famine Relief. 

Famines before Railways. The word famine, as com- 
monly understood in [ndia, means a total want of food by 
large numbers of people, with consequent starvation, 
suffering and death. We have vseen how the self-sufficing 
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TilUfes ptodwd^J thd erops ihmt lil^k raq'aired ; 
ifirm l|ad by for aay titoo of there were eearoely 

any irteaus of tavingr. If, in ms hagreefc, the rain 
or did not oome in time in any dietjgot the eropsi failed ; 
or, if the crops in any season ware destroyed by insect pests 
such as swarms of locusts, or bv hail, frost, storm, flood, 
war, or pestilence, then there was a lack of food and famine 
conditions prevailed in that district, even though there" 
might be ample food in the neighbouring areas# People 
depend on the “good- will of nature and suffered when it * 
was not generous,” 

}Cafure of Famines* To-dav> Crops are now g^rown not 
only with a view^o home consumption, but for sale at a 
profit ; large quantities of food materials and other raw 
produce are exported from the country. Tt is seldom that 
there is a complete failure of crops all over India ; there’ 
mav be scarcitv in one part, but plenty in another ; when- 
ever there is a lack of fbod iti anv district, it can be carried 
there from a region in which there is a surplus. The total 
food supply of the country in anv year is sufficient for the 
needs of the people, hence there is no fear ot scarcity in any 
part of the country. 

What then do we mean by famines ? India ^ predomi- 
nanUv an agricultural country, A vast maiority of her people 
depend splelv on agriculture, and in most parts there is sea- 
sonal unemployment in agriculture from five to nine months 
in the year during the slack season. There are not many 
suitable subsidiary or suplementary industries to keep the 
people engaged. The holdings of the culrivators are ex-^ 
trcrnelv small and scattered. The people are mostly poorand 
have nothing to fall back on m time of need , consequently 
whenever there is a succession of bad harvests, owing to 
scarcity or irregillarity of ram, agricultural operations sre 
suspended and much of the labour employed in agriculture 
and in it.dusfcrles subsidiary to agricijltare, disengaged# 
Even though there is food in the coaut#"i people without 
work have not the money to buy it, but tl^ose who have 
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do not fiuffW used to do in formor dity#!* 

Tliero is no spooial suftering or starvation in any parti^^ ^lar 
distrioti but tb rough ou^^iitha country poor people, whld'^avd 
no sayings to fall bac|^on, suffer because there is serious 
Unomptoyment. 

CmiftWi of Famine. 

l*he causes of famines are therefore no Ic iger outside 
the control of men, but they are due to the-*- 

ii) Dependence of the vast majority of the people on 
one single industry, agriculture. ^ 

(ii) Existence of uneconomic holdings, which cause 
poverty among the people, who live from hand to mouth 
and have no reserves or resourcfel on whieft to fall back in 
times of stresvs. 

(Hi) Absence of organissed credit facilities and the 
inability of the people to obtain money in time ot need. 

(iv) Pressure of population on the land is gf^at and 
there are few industries to draw. off the surplus population 
and afford to the people an alternative means of earning a 
livelihood. 

(o) Scarcity of agricultural capital. 

(ri) Agricultural labourers are uneducated, untrained 
and ignoraiit* 

The result of all these things is that even in good years, 
production is not as great as the quantity and quality of 
land under cultivation and the number of people at work 
on it warrant. 

Famines and Crises. 

In all industrial countries there are recurring periods of 
depression, or what are called “Crises Production in 

average family in tbe Punjab ‘is approximately of 4*8 members 
By apphca||iou of Atwater’s Scale of Adult male units tbe average family 
m reduced to 3 5 mile units. Tbe average expenditure per male unit in the 
Punjab in 1937*8 was Rs. 67-10-0. Thus the total expenditure required to 
maintain a family would be Rs, 236-U-O. The net income per acre in the 
same year was Rs 15*14-0. The total land thus required fo each is 
approximately IS acres. The average proprietory holding m the Punjab 
toowever IS a little more than 10 acres Agriculture is not an attractive 
occupation and it is pr^Siibly one reason way tbe sons of zemindars prefer 
10 accept Govt, services. 
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aa§|toa indnstry is not dim^ a market Oloili, ^ ' 

mi^SfeOe, mn>7 be ptodiieedl iu I^nga^blre to be soW h ^ 
apd Obiaa, apd if for mf reason tbe demand for blotb in tbeee 
IJastsert markets falls, there will be if stoppage of tiie twO’* 
dnction of cloth in Lancashire, and the operatives employed^ 
in the millfflihere will be thrown out of work* This will 
have its effect on ‘other industries and the trade and pom* 
merce of the entire district will be dislocated. When this 
happens on a large ^*cale there is said to be a crisis. There 
are periods of activity and hopefulness in industry which 
lead to overproduction ie., the production of more oom-^ 
modities than can be sold xU the market at a profit. Ori^ 
come in all industrial countries after periods of business 
activity ; there are alternative booms and slumps : in fact 
there cannot be one without the other. 

Famines in India now are very much like the crises in 
industrial countries. From 1930 to 1932 we had a period 
agricultural depression, not because there was a scarcity 
food products but because there was plenty? famine condi- 
tions prevailed in the country even though grain was cheap* 
There was an overproduction of grain compared with the 
capacity for consumption; crops could not be sold at 
remunerative prices. The agriculturists suffered even 
though there was enough, in fact too much, food in thi 
country. 

Other industries do not depend so much on cUmath 
conditions as does agriculture, which in India is so organteet 
that the average cultivator has an insufficient margin foi 
saving. Consequently whenever there is a failure of th< 
monsoon, or some other natural cause of scarcity, there is i 
famine which in time may be due to scarcity, or tt 
plenty. 

It should be borne in mind that “plenty’* does no 
necessarily mean that there is a ver^ large pfoduction o 
grain in India, but rather that there il such a large auppl' 
available that the grain cannot be sold at a reaioni!^l 
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of profit in the wrld’a markets. Famines in India 
oome, not as the result ofipverprodaetion of grain, or as a 
result of nver-activity,J>ut mostly as a consequence of crop 
failures in the country. Occasionally they are due to a 
fall in the world prices of food grains and other raw 
products of India. The nature of famines has been 
altered more in form and effect than in its fundamental 
causes. 

History and Periodicity of Famines in India. 

Famines have been common in India from the earliest 
times, and numerous descriptions of them are to be found in 
Sanskrit and Pali literature. They were frequent under the 
old rulers, and frightful when they came. **fn 1630’^ says 
Sir William Hunter in his “History of British Jndia/^ “a 
calamity fell upon Gujrat which enables tis to realize the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India under native 
rule. Whole cities and districts were left bare of inhabi- 
tants,*’ We are also told that in the famine of 1291 whole 
families drowned themselves as an escape from starvation, 
and that in the famine of 1555 people tried to live on the 
hides of dead animals. Not only were famines severe but 
they were also frequent. From 1700 to 1752 within 
the space of about fifty years), there were in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras and Bombay alone, no less than eight 
famines. There is not, however, much information availa- 
ble regarding famines before the railway era, since the 
means of communication were faulty and the silent suS- 
erings of the people did not become widely known ; there 
was no system of regular reports nor relief measures for 
famine. Earlier historians confined their attention more to 
the doings of kings and rulers, their satellites and courtiers 
than to the economic life of the common people. 

With the assumption of territorial sovereignty by the 
East India Company, information became more precise. 
We have a fairly full account of the Great Bengal Famine 
pf 1769-70, in which one-third of the population of that 
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Brot'inoa w aaid to have died. There were some twelto 
famineti during the days Of the Eas|. India Company, and 
since the transfer of the govenment of India to the Crown, 
there have been some ten very acute ^famines. The Orissa * 
famine of 1865-67 may be taken as the starting point, and 
this affected 180,000 square miles apd 4,76,00,000 people. 
This is a landmark in the history of Indian famines because 
it induced the first big. organized effort to combat distress 
through government agency. The Bengal government was 
a little slow in appreciating the need for action, but later, 
food was poured into the district in prodigious quantities 
still one-third of the population died in Orissa alone. This 
was followed by the Madras Famine of 1866 and that of 
Western India in 1868-70. The latter led to the emigration 
of more than half the population of Marwar. There was a 
famine in Behar in 1873-74 and then came the great 
India Famine of 1876-78. This was very widesprea^^jlu^* 
affected Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for two 
years, and iu the second year it extended to parts of the 
Central and United Provinces and to a small tract in the 
Punjab. The mortality was very large ; Government had 
not yet placed relief on an organized basis. The foundations ' 
of the present famine relief system were laid later, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Commission which 
was appointed after the experiences of this famine. The 
suffering in the subsequent famines of 1892, 1896-7, 1909, 
1907-8 and 1929 was considerably reduced as a result of the 
relief measures adopted by the government. 

Famine Relief. 

Lord Northbrook’s government was the first to realize 
clearly that famines must be expected in India from time 
to time, and that it was the duty of the Government to 
frame a relief policy. This, in the beginning, however, was 
simply indiscriminate charity. Instructions were issued to 
every district officer that he would be held personally res- 
ponsible if any deaths occurred from starvation that oould 
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Le avoided by any exer^on or arrangement on his part, or 
that of his subordinates^ This led to relief by way of food 
being supplied to people without making any arrangements 
to nrovide them with^^work or employment. Such indis* 
eriminate charity led to demoralization and the policy was 
revised in 1877 when the Secretary of State defined the 
future policy in the following words 

‘*The object of saving life is undoubtedly paramount to 
all other considerations. But it is essential that officers 
should guard against people relying too much upon govern- 
ment rather than upon their own industry and thrift. In 
{he interests of the distressed population and tax-payers, 
precautions should be adopted against indolence and 
imposition.” 

This policy was adopted and elaborated by the Eamine 
Commission of 1880 under Sir John Scrachey as President, 
when a code was drawn up and later amended by the Lyall 
and MacDonell Commissions. Provincial famine codes were 
also drawn up which prescribed the measures that govern- 
ment officials have to adopt during times of famine. 

The Government of India is now in possession of ade- 
quate machinery to combat the effects of famine. In 
ordinary times it is kept informed of the metereological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; programmes of 
suitable relief works are kept up-to-date, the country is 
mapped out into relief circles, reserves of tools and plant 
are stocked. Government officers have to be ready to act 
as soon as the signs of an outbreak c£ famine appear. The 
unmistakable signs of a coming famine, or the danger 
signals as they are called, are 

{a) Failure of rains and crops. 

(b) Scarcity of fodder, 

(c) Bise in prices. 

(d) Increase in the number of beggars and petty thefts. 
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(e) f jrevalen<^e of a g&mtpi feoUags of aaeasiaess, 

(f) Oontraotion of private chari%. 

On the appearance of these symptoms the government 
makes a declaration of policy, non-officials are enlisted to 
help, revenue coHeotion is suspended and loans for agri* 
cultural purposese are advanced. Test works are then opened 
and lists drawn up in every village of those who cannot 
work on the ffelds and who will starve if not assisted. If 
labour is attracted to the test works in very large quantities 
then they are converted into relief works such as railwny 
construction or irrigation. These provide the able-bodied 
with Employment and careful supervision is exercised and 
wages just sufficient to provide bare subsistence for a good 
day's work are given. Poor-houses are opened and gratui- 
tous relief is given to the infirm, while relief kitchens are 
started for children in every village. On the advent of th© 
rains the people are moved from the large works to the 
small works near their villages and liberal advances are 
made to agriculturists for the purpose of ploughs, cattle and 
seed. When the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few 
remaining works are closed and gratuitous relief ceases. 
All through this time the medical staff is kept in readiness 
to deal with cholera, which so often aocompknles faming 
and with malaria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

For providing relief a Famine Insurance Grant was 
started in 1878 and a sum of Rs. llororeswas provided 
in the annual budget of the Government of India to he 
spent on direct relief if there was a famine, and on ib© 
construction of public works of a protective nature, if th© 
year was normal. 

Since the passing of the Government of India Act 
of 1919. Provincial Governments are required to contri- 
bute from their reserves a fixed sum every year for 
eitpenditure on famine ; the annual asriguments can b© 
expended on relief only, and the sum not required 
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for this purpose is utilized for buildingf up a Famine 
Eelief Fund. fc -■ 

An Indian Peopjj^’s Famine Trust has also been cons- 
tituted which now stands ot Ks. 32,78,400. Only the 
income from the investment of this amount is utilized for 
relief work and in the begrinning of 1937, a sum of Rs. 31,297 
was available for expenditure. 

Famitie Prevention, ^ 

Side by side with the protection of the machinery for 
relief has gone the development of famine protection. 
Prevention is said to be better than cure and the Commi- 
ssion of 1880 stated that the best means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and drought 
were railways and irrigation* We have already studied 
the progress made in the construction of protective irriga- 
tion works and th^ effect of the railways in altering the 
nature ot famines. We have also considered the work of 
the Agricultural Department in helping to increase the 
productive capacity of the peasants of India. It shouM 
be noted that the* Forest Departments have also done 
important work in helping to regulate the rains and 
thus in preventing famine. The government has also 
introduced several measures to relieve the peasant 

from the burden of Indebtedness. Co-operative Depart- 
ments in some provinces have not only enabled the 
peasants to extricate themselves from the clutches of the 
money-lender^ but also made them more self-reliant and 
frugal ; they have also encouraged the consolidation of 
holdings. No less important is the work of the Industrial 
Department, especially when, engaged in providii^g 
supplementary industries for the agriculturists. The ulti- 
mate remedy seems to He in increasing the economic 
strength and resisting power of the people ; their depen- 
dence solely on agriculture should be reduced and there 
^ould be a greater diversity of occupations in country, 
he pressure of population on land is very heavy in Indict 
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and it might |0 reljeirad lay attracting labour from land 
to manufacturing iniduatries. ^ 

. u ' SUMMARY 

No limited of production can yield an unlimited amount of 

produce If th^ agents are available, then combination up to a 
certain point^elds greater and greater returns per unit, but if the supply 
of any agent pi production becomes limited, the returns begin to 
dimmish In production of any commodity, when more and more 
of it IS prouSid, if the cost of production per unit of output 
continKi^s to " rise, then the commodity is said to be produced under 
diminishing returns or increasing costs , when the cost of production 
per unit of output falls, the commodity is produced under increasing 
returns, or dimim^ng costs , when the cost of production per unit 
remains unaltered, the commodity is said to be produced under the law of 
constant returns 

Manufactures are generally said to be subject to the law of xncx*easmg 
leturns, because the expansion of a manufacturing concern is generally 
accompanied by economies and cost of production per unit falls as 
the business is enlarged The economies may be internal a better 
utilisation of machinerv labour and raw produce or external, such 
as the growth of a railway station near a factory or ghe rise of a subsidiary 
industry. 

The advent of power machinery and more division of labour has 
made large scale production possible and even necessary, with the 
result that — * 

(i) Land labour and capital can be used more economically and 
efficiently 

(u) There is less waste 

(ui) There i& more scope for experiments, tor advertising, and 
enterprise 

(tv) The advantages of increasing returns can be secured , industry 
IS stronger lismd more stable 

Large-scale m mufacturcs must be limited to those industries which 
do not require minute attention to detail or artistic skiH It is not 
possible to enlarge any business beyond a certain limit which is variable 
for different businesses 

In agriculture the expansion of a business unit is possible either 
by adding more land, or by the cultivation of the existing area mote 
intensively In old countries there is hide or no available supply of 
unoccupied land, and the limit to intensive cultivation is also soon 
reached, because the fertility of the land is somewhat exhausted by 
cultivation for centuries Furtbet, owing to the subdivision and 
fragmentation of land, facilities for the application of improved means 
of production are also limited , so diimnishmg returns appear very soon in 
the case of agriculture 

In Indxa, although the tendency to diminishing returns is very 
strong, yet recent efforts of the government have shown that there 
IS still consiUtrable scope for improvement and the tendency can be 
checked by 

Irrigatjon* 



fw) li3i|>rove4 means of transport. 

(ifi) Improved metbods comarketing agricultural produce* 

{iP) Better rotation of crops, scientific manures, and improved 
Seeds. 

fr) Use of improved todfe and appliances. # 

(vi) Education and trai^g of cultivators, 
ivii) Consolidation of holdings. 

iyiii) Provision of sound credit facilities to cultivators 
‘ {ix) Development of Co-operative Societies. 

(x) Rural Reconstruction. 

The Departments of Agriculture have done very pseful work in 
these directions. 

irrigation. As India is pcdominantly an agricultural country, it is 
necessary to try to make agriculture as stable as possible. But this 
depends largely on rainfall which is, in certain parts of the country, 
not only scanty but also uncertain. Thus irrigation is necessary to 
supplement it and this has been practised in India for a yery Ibng titpc- 
There have been wells all over the country, tanks in some parts, and 
canaliis<Jierc and there, often dug by some monarchs for their personal 
enjoyment. The construction of large irrigation works lor the improvement 
of agriculture in India has been undertaken during the last 50 years or 
so, and there has been a steady growth in the aiea irrigated which 
rose from 10| million ^gtes in 1878-79, to 32 million acres in 1937-38. 
The mam increase has^' been in the class of productive works and in 
1937-8 the area irrigated was largest in the Punjab, followed by the 
Madras Presidency, U. P , and Smd. Three major works of exceptional 
importance have been completed, inz.,— Sukkur Barrage m Sind Cauvery 
in Madras and the Sutlej Valley in the Punjab. 

The canals have increased the wealth of the country, barren lands 
have been converted into fertile colonies, new crop.s have been introduced, 
famines have been averted, the pressure of population in congested areas 
has been relieved, government revenues have increased, scientific cultiva- 
tion and afforestation have been made possible. 

Famine and Famine Rehef. When every village lived on the produce 
of its soil people starved, if in any year the harvests failed for want of 
rams, or were destroyed by some other agency. India i^ primarily 
an agricultural country and so there have been famines from times 
immemorial. But whereas formerly, famines led to starvation for want of 
food, since the introduction of the railways, theJr nature has changed. In 
such a vast country there is seldom an insufficiency of food for the people 
as a whole ; and now the effect ot a failure of crops in any district, or 
province, is to make food grains dear and to throw the agriculturist out of 
employment. People suffer not for want of food, but for want of money; 
famines of food have thus been converted into money famines. The causes 
of famine are economic ; they are very much like industrial crises ; they 
may sometimes be due more to over-production than to a failure of the 
crops. 

The Government of India quite early realized the responsibility of 
helping the people in time of famine and a regular policy and system of 
famine relief and prevention has been gradually built up by experience. 
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* Question* And EjK«rd*eS. 

1 What IS th« IfW of DimllHshtng Returns? Is it gppl^®! Jo . 

industries or only to some > 

2 It IS said that the Laws of Increasing, Dimmishiug and Constant *' 
Returns ate not confined to particular industries but may apply to any 
industry at sonjiC stage of its growth, Explain this statement and givo 
illustrations application. 

3 Make a schedule of the fltoduction of soap, showing how 

the cost per unit will vaiy with tl^ Quantity produced > ^ 

4. Why IS It economical to |istoduce certain commodities on a large 
scale ? What industries are sutti^ to large, and what to smaU scale 
production > Give examples of industries which cannot he carried on 
profitably except on a very large scale Give reasons for your conci|||ions 

5 What are the relative merits of large and small scale fatmlng ? 

In which countries is each of them earned on Which system is tpost 
suited to India ? 

6, Wnte a note on Peasant Proprietorship the Punjab from the 

point of view of efficiency in farming ^ 

7. What do you understand by the normal magnitude of a business? 

8 Write a note on the agricultural depression m India in the years 
1929 32 ? 

9, How tar docs the Law of Diminishing Returns apply to 
agriculture m India ^ What efforts have been made to check its operation 
and with what results ? 

10. What are Provincial Departments of Agriculture ? Wnte a 
note on the work of the Department of Agriculture of your Province 
during the last ten years, 

11 Give a description of some important irrigation projects and 
draw a map to show the—* 

(i) Nature and extent ot the canals and its distributaries, 

(n) Area irrigated, 

(ni) Benefits to be derived from such irrigation. 

12, Write an essay on Agricultural Education m India, 

13 Give a description of a typical Punjab Canal Colony tract before, 
and after imgation. 

14 What are famines How do they differ from industrial crises ? 

15* Give the history of Indian famines. How has Famine Relief 
developed by experience ? 

lb. What measures has the government adopted tor the prevention 
and relief of famines ? How far, in yout opinion, are these measures 
adequate ? (JP, 

17* Explain money and real cost of production. * (P. t/. 1934) 

18. What exactly undetstood by famme in India ? How have 
Railways and irrigation works affected Indian famines ? (F, Cl. 1933f 
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20. Kliunaerate the different means of irrigation found in Iilcha, attd 
explain the benefits that have accrued to the Punjab trai|i 

0f canals, 0 ; ir. U. 1936.) 

21. The law of IncreasiM Returns is said to operate ii manufactures 
mi not in agriculture, why is it so ? Give the disadvantages and 

tioM of large-scale production ? 

22. What has the Goveanment done in the Punjab to improve the 

condition of agricultural classes ? How far their efforts met with 
success ? vr. U. 2937 ) 

23. Write brief notes on (a) Capitalistic production, (b) Modern 
markets, (c) Economic condition of the Punjab Canal Cownics 


24. ‘ The prosperity of the peasant s the prosperity of the country. 
Why ? What practical measures wou you suggest for rural ^Phit m 
fhc Punjab ? 

25. What are the main types of irrigation in India and 

type mostly used ? vP- i-'- 

26. * Explain the part which the Punjab Canal Colonics are playing 

in the economic development of the Province. (P- 

27. Write brief notes on (a) Consolidanon of holdings (^) 

Uplift, (c) Co-operative Societies (<i) Village Administiation. {P . U 1939.) 



SECTION III 

EXCHANGE 
CHAPTER XVII 
VALUE AND EXCHANGE 


Exchange. 

By Exchange is meant the act of changing thing 
for the purpose, or as a means of getting another thing. 
For instance, one man, A, has apples, and another, B, has 
oranges. They meet and A takes fancy to B’s oranges while 
B would like to have A^s apples. Exchange can take plane 
between them, since A wdl be prepared part with some# 
of his apples in order to, get the oran^jes and B will be 
prepared to give the oranges, for the apples. If «?oine apples 
are exchanged for oranges it is because A consiijers the 
oranges more valuable than the apples, and B ooiisiders " 
the apples more valuable than the oranges. Both A and , 
B gain by the exchange and if no exchange^ liad taken 
place between them, both would probably have regretted 
it. A Would have had to go without orangesi however 
much he wanted to have some which B could easily 
have spared, and B would have remained without the 
apples that he desired. Exchange, like the quality p{ 
Mercy is twice blest, it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.*' 

Animals voluntarily do not exchange their possessions 
with one another as it requires reason and foresight in 
order to eiFaot exchanges. There should be not only a dosiro 
to secure something which is in the possession of another, 

3U 
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buiEkothe capacity 1:o make the required sacrifice in 
tp obtain the thing* desired^ and the sense to compare 
the Satisfaction to be grained by the possession of each of 
the two thing's— that actually owned and that desired. 
Farther a man must be able to produce mote than he 
himself requires of the things that he gives up, and also 
have confidence that be will be able to obtain the other 
thing that he wants. Exchange is the fundamental basis 
of economic progress, as it means an increasing rise in the 
standard of living ; but^ judging by what has happened all 
over the world during recent years, one country not 
allowing the goods of the other to enter without payment 
of very heavy duties, it appears as if this fundamental truth 
of economic progress and well-being has not been realized ; 
at least it does not appear to be put into practice. 

It is by means of exchange that the co-operation of 
men in production, conscious or unconscious, is brought 
about* One man can become a farmer, another a lOarpenter, 
another a doctor and so on, as exchange gives the power to 
circulate the result of individual efforts. It enables exertion 
of one kind in one place to be transformed into satisfaction 
of another kind and at another place. It is by means of 
the co-operation made possible by exchange, that the 
f^Unjab villager can get his kerosene oil from Burma, and 
cloth from Lancashire ; that a man in England can obtain 
Karachi wheat for his bread and the raw cotton,' with 
which to produce a shirt, from Lyallpur. Exchange has 
become so important and so common tO-day that' practi- 
cally everything is produced in order to be exchanged. 

In our study of the principle of Division of Labour, 
we MW that exchange was the means adopted for utilizing 
differen variations of soil and 

different places, it is through exchange that 



eot(i©a gooAi uni get the iae4 Ml of the hkdk Cotton \ 
and oultiwtora in the Ptmjikb om ||!pe6ial^eyin <•, 

tion of wheat. By this speeializatioa - the^ totel pnedtjee 
is inoj^ftsed, ' g 

Cofafietitron. ^ 

hit ns revert to the illustration of A exehangin^ Wna^ ^ 
of his apples fof B’s oranges. A's object will be S ofatnia 
the largest number of oranges for the least number tif 
apples, and ^ will attempt to secure the largest number 
of apples for the least number of oranges. If there are these 
two people only, and no one else from whom A can obtain 
oranges, or from whom he can get apples, A will be able to ^ 
obtain as many more oranges than the miniiifoin which B 
is prepared to give for an apple, as he can get by his 
superiority in bargaining over B. 

But suppose A can obtain oranges not only from B 
but also from another person C, who also wishes to ex- 
change oranges for apples. A’s efforts will be to obtain 
a certain number of oranges fora given number of apples. 

1 n such a case there will be competition between B and 
C, as both wish to get apples from A ; of the two, the one 
to get the apples will be the one who can afford to ex* 
change the greater number of oranges per apple. The * 
capacity of one to give more oranges will depend on his 
ability to produce them better and cheaper than the other. 
Competition in such a case stimulates production, brings 
about progress by a healthy rivalry, and helps consumers 
to obtain the best things at the least cost 

Whenever more than two persons meet for the ex* 
change of goods, the eff'ort to satisfy desires with the least 
exertiotf will lead them to compete with their fellow. If 
there is freedom of action; oompetition is natural, and 
under modern conditions it helps to adjust production to the 
demand for consumption. A man will produce only as much 
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*^#0 private use, but when production is 

W through competition. On tKe one 

thepe 1 ^* the ri’^ilry between consumers to pbtain 
on the other, struggle between producers to 
orders for their ^oods. Men everywhere endeavour to 
discover what, other people urgently want and then to satisfy 
these wants in the most efficient manner; this requires 
deliberation, promptness of choice and judgfment, a habit of 
forecasting the future and self-reliance. 

Very ofte^tlie best qualities of men are brought out 
if there is free bompetition as, for example, when ten boys 
run a race for a prize, each will do his best. The fact that 
only one competitor secures the prize does not harm the 
other nine ; in fact all benefit to some extent by the race, 


% unless, as sometimes happens, malpractices creep in because 
of an inordinate desire to win. The competition may be 
bad or unhealthy where each corndWtor tries to injure the 
interests of the others, or when there is limitation of free- 
dom in the competition. If one hundred meri^ who have 
no possibility of employment elsewhere, are 'Competing 
for one job, "then competition among them will be one- 
sided and will tend to reduce Ihe wages for the work to 
minimum. If, however, there are other jobs available, 
the tendency will be to select the most suitable man for the 
post on a reasonable remuneration. Competition in a 
well- organized society merely determines and regulates 
the terms and conditions on which co-operation takes 
place. ^ 

Hitiderances to Perfect Competition. 

In actual lite, however, perfect competition is rarely 
experienced as there are various hinderanoes in its way 
such as 


^ (a) Tufs PoKCE OP Custom and HAUtr, which is so 

I ftrotig in Indian villages that rents, wages and prices have 
' »U been largely governed by it for generations. Slea get 
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tt«ted to' a fchi»<r, and hnvum mtntvt 

tire tJiat ii is not roadily 8uj)ert»d^d. a'^wi^ wIioljM 
aoonstoped to irearing' the old Indian^hoes '#iil li^ reaffl iillfe 
replace it hy one of « modem type. It talette time 
suade onltit^ators to give up the old wooden oana-crasm&f 
machine and to adopt the new iron mill, 

(ft) IoMCltA.NCS OS' THE CONDITIONS OF THK MaRXET. ’Pho 

Indian cultivator, who does not knov^'^'pmrhaps which 
quality of cotton will fetch the best price ill the mairltht* * 
may lose as a result of his ignorance. Idaa^’ oultivafeoTs 
in the villages sell their crops to the more shrewd Mahaj^ 
at very low prices because they do not know the conditions 
of the market as he does. 

(r) ImtoBintTY of Labopb kud CapiTAt. It is not 
easy for a weaver to beeome a carpenter, or for a labourer ’ 
to leave his home and family and move to a country 
where wages are higher. Capital may be sank in special- 
ized machinery ; it may, for example, be almost impossible 
to convert.^ spinning factory into a paper mill. 

{d) LiAtlGE Fixed CAPitAi.. A capable organjzer may 
be prevented from starting an enterprise merely by the 
difficulty and risk involved in obtaining and investing a 
large amount of initial capital in an industrial undertaking; 
those who are ahead of him in the business may have 
obtained a good lead. 

(e) Monopoly. Competition may be negatived be- 
cause, for some reason or other, one producer obtains 
control ^4^e entire supply. 

Market Vakf. 

Wa have seen that division of labour implies a market 
and eNehaipges in that market; also that competition is the 
force that helps to regulate the terms and conditions of et- 
change. Bdt we have to consider on wV^ tern» these 
exchanges will be efecied ? How mnch mkat a man give of 

. 'j,. 
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hi* Oflria fOodb in or4er ^ obtain a certain definite qaantity 
and qaaHty of tbo^goode of others ? How much of these can 
he obtained inexohange^or a certain amount of bis Own ? 
0«re the theory of valife comes in, because the value of a 
m»n% ‘■production and possessions is measured by the 
amount of the production or possessions of other people 
which can be obtained in exchangre for them. Why is a coat 
exchanged for one, two or three caps ? Several explanations 
have been attempted and these may now be discussed. 
Labour Theory of Value. 

It has been suggested that a coat exchanges for two 
caps because twice as much labour has been spent on the 
production of a coat as on a cap. This explanation is 
simple but one-sided. If a man spends a large amount 
of labour, on a coat which does not fit the man for 
whom it is made, and who consequently will very likely 
not pay anything for it, then most of the labour may be 
wasted ; ordinarily no one will pay for a thing which has 
no utility. Again, things such as diamonds, on which 
very little labour may have been speut, command a 
very high value in the market, as they are very attractive 
to most people and hence great importance and value 
is attached to them. For the same coat, one person may 
be prepared to give one cap, while another may be pre- 
pared to give as many as fonr caps ; it all depends on 
the worth or utility of the coat to the intending purchasers. 
Cost of Production Theory. 

The above explanation does not serve the purpose even 
if, for the word labour, we substitute the words * cost 
of production.' It is true that no one likes to “bart with 
a thing unless he obtains something in exchange, which 
in his eyes is at least equal in value to the trouble or 
expense he has had in producing the thing with which 
he parts ; but above this limit it may exchange for 
difierent quantities of something else according to the 
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market value, 1 «.» aocturdinjar to tkte di^uoaiu^ a«id%l )^0 ' 
of bnv«r8 and sellers at« nart^ouia? time and place. 

Marginal UtUitsr Itieory of Valiw* * ^ ' 

Another explanation offered is that a oommodit:^ is 
exchanged for what it is considered to be worth. If a 
boy wishes to buy oranges, for example, and oonsidara 
it worth while to purchase eight of them, he will ptjr 
for an Orange an amount equal to the utility derived from . 
ttfd orange which he just considers it worth his while ^ 
to purchase. But we have seen that mairginai utility 
itself is a variable quantity. If there is a plentiful supply 
of oranges in the market and they are offered cheap, 
the purchaser may be prepared to buy more than if they 
are offered at a high price. A man may he prepared to pay 
as much as eight annas for an orange rather than go ' 
without it, but he may get one for two pice if there is a 
plentiful supply in the market. A purchaser may attach 
great importance to a ” good ” but the seller may be 
prepared to dti^ose of it readily and at a low price. Ift 
such a case the purchaser will not be prepared to pay a i 
higher figure than at which he can obtain the partionlar 
commodity. Again such things as air and sunshine have 
great utility but usually no value, because they can be had 
free. 

Supply and Demand Theory. 

Value then is not determined solely by the importance 
of the "good’’ to the purchaser, nor by its cost of produotioa 
to the seller ; both these things have an influence on the 
determination of the value of a commodity. The cost cf 
production determines how much is going to be placed on 
the market for sale at any given time, and the marginal 
utility dAtermines how much demand there is fot the 
coihmpdity at the time. It is at the point where by eotopeti- 
tton, the qnsmtity demanded atany point of time m just equal 
to the quantity supplied, that the value of may commodity, 
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tliftt time is determine<i* Untior oou^Jitions of free 
eompeiition tliis is oall^ its Market Value.' 

To understand what is the effect of Demand on price let 
ns take the case of ^ ^)mmodity in which there is only one 
seller but several buyers » where the supply is limited and 
the buyers are in competition with each other. The familiar 
case is that of an auction sale, where the seller will not 
part with the article at a price below what it has cosit him 
to produce it, but above that point, if there are purchasers, 
he will try to make the largest profit and gret the highest 
possible price. The rival purchasers will make bids for 
the property, according to their respective estimates of its 
utility to them, and it will be knocked down to the highest 
bidder. Here demand exercises a great influence on the 
determination of valuer 

To see the effect of supply on value let us lake the 
case where there is only one buyer, but several competing 
sellers. A buyer may decide before going to the market 
that, whatever quantity he buys, he will in no case pay 
more than four annas for one orange, but when he reaches 
the market he finds that some sellers orange 

at two annas, others at six pic© each and others at one 
anna each. The purchase will be made from the cheapest 
seller, provided he can supply all the oranges that the 
buyer desires. Supposing, however, the cheapest seller 
cannot satisfy the entire demand, then, m order to buy 
more, the purchaser will have to resort to the next seller 
who offers at six pice per orange* In a competitive 
market, if it is known that one seller can charge six pice for 
an orange, no one will sell below that price, as competition 
between the sellers will tend to fix the price at six pice 
per orange, In such a case the supply price Of the 
{ marginal seller has a greater influence than demand has 
on the selling price. The greater the demand for a com- 
modity, the higher its price tends to be ; the greater the 
®wpply# the lower the price, **If two persons run after a hen, 
the average share of each cwnot be more than half of it» 
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bot if ona person runs after two bins then H« can get both.** 

We may now stndy thi influetloe of tbe &eman^ and 
Supply of a commodity in a raarkll where there are «<eveml 
competing^ bayers and several competing seliens. In a 
previous chapter the Law of Demand was considered and 
the manner of representing the demand for any commodity 
in a market in any particular time. Now we have to 
consider how to represent the supply of any commodity 
in a market at any given tune, i e , the quantity which is 
offered for sale at a given price at any particular moment. 
We have seen that, generally, the higher the price, thq 
greater is the amount sellers are prepared to offer lor sale, 
as in such a case it pays even the seller who has produced 
his stock at a higher cost than his competitors, to place it 
on the market. When, for instance, the price of wheat 
rises, it pays to bring into cultivation inferior lands, or to 
cultivate the existing land at a higher cost per unit o| 
produce ; i,e., the margin of cultivation rises. On the other 
hand the lower the price of a commodity the less is the 
quantity that will be offered for sale. 

This may l)e represented by taking the price of the 
units of a oondtoodity along OY and the quantity offered 
for sale along OX. 



AAhe price SO it may not pay to produce or offer it 
for sale, but as the price obtainable rises from 80 to PA 
the quantity offered is ertended from 0 to OA, and as tibe 
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prioe vlmB from PA to P'B and to the quantity 
Supplied is extended froCa OA to 08 to 00 respectively* 

is called the supply curve# 
any point on it will show the 
quantity supplied AX, at a given 
price PX. It should be noted 
that supply, like demand, is 

always at a price, and it is mean- 
ingless to talk of supply without price# because supply 
simply means the quantity offered for sale at a given price. 
Equilibrium of Supply and Demand. 

Having seen how to represent total demand for any 
commodity in the market at anv given time and the total 
supply at the same-time, we can place the two together 
and find the point where thay will be equal. 

Let us represent the demand of the buyers for a 
commodity in the market at a particular time, with 
changing prices by the Demand Curve DD. As the price 
per unit falls from PA to P'B the quantity demanded is 
extended from OA to OB. At the price P"B' or P'B the 
quantity oflfered will be only OB'. 



As the price tkm from P"B' to F'A' or PA the quantity 
fUppHed is much larger and is exteded from OB^ to Ok\ 
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The two curves DD and SS ijitHweot eacli other at m« “ 
point Q. Frotn Q if we draw a perpendicular QL on OX, 
then QL represents the price at w<lioh quantity offered for 
sale OLis Just equal to the quantalir, demanded, *«,OL. 
Then QL is the market price of the commodity, i e., it is 
the price that will be determined by the competition of 
buyers and sellers and is called the equilibrium price. 



At any other price say Q'L' the quantity demanded 
is only OL' while the quantity supplied will be ON. As 
the quantity offered for sale is ereater than the quantity 
demanded the tendency will be either for the price to fail, 
or the quantity supplied to be contracted The market 
price of a commodity is thus determined by the interaction 
of the forces of demand and supply and it settles at the 
point where the whole of the supply is carried off by 
the whole of the demand in the market. It is the price 
at which the marginal demand price is Just equal to the 
marginal supply price, and it measures at any given 
time the marginal utility of the commodity to those 
who are just induced to buy it, and also the cost of pro- 
duction to the marginal sellers. 0 

NormalValue. 

lu the preceding paragraphs we have studied the deter- 
mination of prioe, or value at auy given point of time. We 
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why the price of wheat an any <iay may be tw;p 
*lt|»e©s per mannd or the f rice of milk purohai^ed at any 
Ijfiyen time may be bwo«anna?^ a seer, Wa know^ however^ 
that the price of wheat ia not always two rupees per 
Wlannd, nor the price of milk always two annas a seer. 
The prices of commodities ohangre from time to time 
and. the value of a certain thing on any particular day 
may rise or fall for a variety of reasons, e. 
because at\ public festival or holiday, or it may vary 
with the psychology of the ^market e. g, Tumours 

of true (or untrue) happenings may at once raise or lower 
the market price of the commoditv. Such changes in 
price are verv easily noticeable in the case of stocks and 
shares; a rumour that a company is running at a loss 
will at once aftect the price of its stock or shares. 
Market price is very much like air temperature, which 
varies from time to time ; it changes with the weather, it 
is affected bv every cloud, by a gust of wind, or by rain. 

But behind all this record of changes there is always a 
normal temperature at any given place, in any season to 
which it tends to return as the exceptional phase in the 
weather conditions has passed away. W© often say that* 
the normal temperature at Lahore in June is about 
lOO^P. Similarly if the price of wheat has been in the 
neighbourhood of five rupees per maunnd for the last ten 
yeafs, and then for some reason it falls below that figure 
we say that, the price of wh eat is abnormally low. When, 
therefore, we are talking of normal temperature, or normal 
value, wa have in mind that temperature or value which 
will prevail in the long run, or that to which, after tempo- 
rary variations, the temperature or value tends to return. 
Periods of Time* 

When we speak of normal price we do not mean a price 
at any partioulltr moment, but a price duripg some .. 
period of time ; but periods of time with reference to price 
may be either long or short, and we have to consider the 
changes in supply and demand during long and short 
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periods of time »s these are oftea very differeat from emdi 
other. The poteatial demaad |or, aud supply ,of, a 
commodity ^re fixed at any given ^me ; it is true tbs* 
demand and supply are extends or contracted with 
changes in price, but these are not permanent changes in 
demand and supply. 

Permanent Changes in Demand. 

Over a period of time permanent changes in demand 
may take place, as for instance, if the population of a 
country grows, its demand for grain will rise p«^nnanently. 
If a thing goes completely out of fashion the demands 
for it will fall permanently. Such changes in demand 
are not like the changes at one given time. When the 
demand for a commodity rises permanently the same 
quantity of the commodity which was previously saleable 



at a particular price can 
be sold at a higher* 
price if there has been 
no increase in the supply. 
Ij6t us draw DD, the 
demand curve for a 
commodity to represent 
variations in demand with 
changes in price at a 


given time. If, owing to 
the growth of population, the demand rises permanently, 
the quantity OA, which was formerly sold at the firioe 


AP, will now be sold at 
the price AL, and the 
other quantity OB, which 
was formerly sold at the 
price BP', will now sell 
at BL' ; DjOj will be the 
new demand. 

Similarly, if the 
demand falls permanently, 
the new demand curve 



DiD* will be below the previous demand curve DIK 
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Cliaii|«s in Supply. 

Suppose that the d«mand for Indian wheat has risen 
pemaiiently. To metfc this increased demand there will 
be a tendency for the supply of wheat to be increased at 
the next harv'est, as that is the tim^required to produce 
pQiore wheat for the increased population* New land has 
to be brought under cultivation, more capital is employed 
and additional labour is required, in order to get more 
wheat out of each existing acre of land. 

Long Period. 

The period of time that will be necessary to got all 
the fresh material to adjust the supply to the changed 
demand is called the joeriod. When more of a thing 
has to be produced under conditions of (i) increasing costs, 
or (ti) diminishing costs or (Hi) constant costs, then the 
long period supply curve of a commodity, produced 
under conditions of increasing cost, will be SS' as shown 
in the following figure : 


A» the quantity pro- 
duced is increased from 
OA to OB, to 00 and to 
OD, respectively, the cost 
of production per unit 
rises from AP to BPi, to 
CP 2 and DP 3 , respectively. 
Note that in this curve, 
OX does not represent 
the quantity supplied at a point of time, but what is pro- 
duced within the time suJBSoient to allow of increased 
production, and OY does not represent the price of the 
commodity per unit, but the cost of production per unit 

The supply curve of a commodity produced 
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tinder conditions of y. 
diminishing cost will be 
as shown in the figure 
opposite and that of a 
commoditv produced Uftder 
constant cost will be SS' 
as in the figure below. 

y| 






Long Period Price. 

If it is felt that the demand for a commodity has risen 
permanently there will be a tendency to increase its pro- 
duction. A>? more and more is produced its price will 
have a tendency to come nearer the cost of production, 
formal price is therefore more influenced by the cost of 
pioduction than market price. At times market price may 
be high or low, but price must normally cover the mar- 
ginal cost of production. The normal price of a commodity 
i.s that price which is sufficient to make it worth while for 
people to produce a certain quantity. 

Let us first take the case of a commodity produced under 
conditions of increasing 
costs, say wheat. Suppose Y 
the demand for Indian wheat 
had risen owing to the link- 
ing up of India’s markets 
with the world market, aud S 
to the growth of population 
in India. We represent the ® 
permanent rise in demand 3 
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hy the eurve, BjDa, The supply of wheat may be 
rep^reaenfced by the curveeSS' and the old price before the 
rise in demand is repr^ented by PL. Mora wheat has to 
be produced to meet the increased demand and, as more and 
more wheat is produced, inferior land has to be brought 
into cultivation or cultivated areas worked more intensively. 
As the margin of cultivation rises, the cost of production 
per unit of wheat increases, and hence the price will be 
higher in the long run than the old market price. In order 
to make it profitable to produce this new marginal unit of 
wheat, P'l' the normal price must equal the new marginal 
supply price P'L'". 

Next take the case of a commodity produced under 
conditions of constant costs. 



In this case as demand for 
the commoditity rises from 
DD to D1D2. the increased 
demand would lead to in- 
creased production. But as 
each successive unit can be 
produced at the same price 
the long run price will not 
be affected. The new price P'L' will equal the marginal 
cost of production FL', which is equal to the old price PL, 

^ Lastly take the case of a 

commodity produced under 
the law of increasing re- 
turns or diminishing costs, 

»ay soap. As the demand 
increases from DD to DiD^ 
there will be a tendency to- 
wards increased production 
and as more soap is produc- L L 

a. »»Ie Ot prodrfo. 

~.d th, per part fell,. The „„rpr.| pripe P-l, ,il, „„„ 
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be beiow the old market prioe. Bufthere piaj^ b« iaimmer^ 
able manufacturers of soap oompetitingr with one another in 
the market, and each of these indus^ial units will try to 
effect treater and greater economies, t<fenlarge the size of its 
business as far as posaib^le, and to produce soap at the mini- 
mum cost per unit. In such a competing world the firms 
which produce at a high cost pdr unit will necessarily have 
to go out of the market in the long run. Those which can 
produce the cheapest will be better off* in the race of 
competition, but they cannot determine the price because 
they may not be able to supply the whole of the demand. 
The price is therefore, determined in the long run by the 
representative firms which are neither very sucoessfub nor 
very weak, but are average firms just able to earn a normal 
rate of profit. 

Short Period Price. 

Sometimes there is a sudden rise in demand as was 
experienced in the case of Indian cloth during the Great 
War. In order to take advantage of the increased 
demand, the mills began to produce more and more cloth 
and as at that time more mills could not be set up, or more 
machinery importer!, or more labour and organization 
trained, all that could be done was to increase pro- 
duction as much as possible with the existing mills 
and machinery available. The mill-owners could em- 
ploy more labourers, ge| additional coal and raw 
materials, work the milW double shifts and thus put 
an increased supply on the market. The price could 
not fall, however, to the level of the ultimate cost of 
production of cloth, because of the very heavy demand, 
and the mill owners thus earned exceptional profits. Price 
during short periods is called the^Aor^ period or Sftb-mrmal 
prim* 

The gemrul ruU is that, the shorter the periods consider* 
ed, the greater must be the share of attention which is given 
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to the influenee of demand on value, and the longer 
the period, the more j^nportant will be the influence 
of cost of production on value, for the influence 
of changes in the cost of production usually takes a longer 
time to work itself out than does the influence of the 
changes in demand. 

Monopoly Price. 

Sometimes there is little or no competition in pro- 
duction, or supply, of a commodity. It may be that its 
production is naturally limited, as in the case of, say a 
natural spring, the water of which has certain medicinal 
properties ; or it may be thought better for social, or 
political or other reasons, to regulate the supply, or 
production of say, opium or salt in India ; or the 
production of a commodity may be under one single 
control because it is economical and profitable in the 
long run to produce it on a very large scale ; e* g., 
carrying the mails in a country. In all these cases there 
is said to be a monopoly. Whenever the producer of any 
commodity or service is so able to regulate its supply as 
to control the market price effectively, he is said to bohl 
a monopoly. Monopoly price cannot be determined in 
the same way as market price ; nor is it determined in 
the long run by the marginal cost of production, for the 
monopolist may find it to his advantage to charge 
higher prices than the marginal cost. As the monopolist 
has a control over the supply he will naturally regulate 
the supply so as to get the maximum net profit ; he 
will guage the demand for his product, #. c., the quantity 
required at different prices. Suppose the manufacturer of 
& particular brand of soap holds a monopoly and estimates 
the demand and likely returns as follows - 
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Price per unit. 

Quantity, 

Total amount. 

• 

Rs. 

Ee.l 

600 , 

600 

As. 12 

1,000 

760 

„ 8 

10,000 

6,000 

6 

60,000 

18,760 

„ 4 

60,000 

16.000 


With this idea of the demand he ^ill calculate his cost 
of production of the different quantities, this will consist 
of fixed, and variable, costs, and for the above quantities 
these may be assumed to be : — I 


Fixed costs. 

Variable costs. 

'Total CO. 


2 as. per unit. 

Rs. 

200 

Rs. 62-8-0 

262-8-0 

200 

„ 125-0-0 

826-0-0 

200 

„ 1,260-0-0 

1,450-0 0 

200 

„ 6,260-0-0 

6,4c0-0-0 

200 

„ 7,500-0 0 

7,700-0-0 


His net profits will be the difference between his total 
sale price and his total cost price which at the five given 
prices will be Rs. 237i. 426, 3,550, 12,500, and 7,300 
respectively. So the monopolist earns the maximum net 
profits at the price of 6 annas per piece. This is the price 
he will fix in the absence of competition ; it is the mono- 
poly price. 

SUMMABT 

Exchange is the act of giving up one thing for the purpose, or 
as a means, of getting another. A desire to exchange one's surplaa 
product for those of others is natural and exhange lias developed 
with the growth of civilization ; In fact it is the basis of economic 
progress. It is through this that the co-operation of men in produc- 
tion is secured, 

Freedom of exchange implies competition. This does not 
necessarilv mean unhealthy rivalry but it implies the existence of 
self-reliance, forethought, deliberate and free choice in modern 
business and industry. 

Free competition may be hindered by fa) force of custom and 
habit, (h) ignorance of the conditions of the market, (c) immobilltv 
of labour and capital, id) fixity of large capital in modem indnatTinf 
concerns, and (c) existence of monopoly, ^ mammu 

In the process of free exchange a value, or price, is set on everv 
good/ The question arises, how is the price determined under 
conditions of freedom of exchange, or in an open market ? 
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f^v6ral aiisw6r« ba-vi^^ baen given to this question* The labour 
theory of value suggests thSt« the value of each ‘ good * is propor- 
tiooftte to the amoant oyabour spent on its production. The ’cost 
of production’ theory furfner amplifies this by «uibstitufcing the phrase 
*eo$t of production' in the place of ‘labour/ Both expUnations are 
inade<|,uate and one-sided, tnasmnch as they do not take into con- 
sideration utility or demand, and they also overlook the fact that 
many things on which little labour has been spent fetch very high 
prices in the market, while several others, on which much labour has 
bsien spent, may command no value in exchange ^ 

The Marginal Utility theory goes to the other extreme and 
suggests that the value of a ‘good’ is determind by its marginal 
otuity. Price measures marginal utility, but that does not mean that 
price IS also rfe/ermtwcrf by marginal utility. Marginal utility itself 
is a function of supply ; goods such as air have no marginal utility 
becfluse they are abundaut. i c., their supply is large relatively to 
the demand. 

It is neither Cost of Production, (Simply or Marginal Utility), nor 
J)emand, which determines value, but the interaction of the forces of 
demand and supply. It is the price at which the quantity of a 
commodity supplied is just equal to the quantity demanded. 

This, however, is true only at a given point of time in a compe- 
titive market. The supply' of goods constantly tends to adjust itself 
to the demand and if sufficient time is allowed for this, then the 
tendency will be for the price to come down to the marginal cost of 
production. This is known as IJornial Value. 

QuesHons and Exerciiet. 

1. Describe the kind of people among whom there is no ex- 
change. Can von give any actual instance of sucb people ? What are 
the stages in the development of exchange and liovv is it the basis 
of economic progress? 

2. Show how the sphere of exchange of an Indian cultivator has 
grown wider and also the effect of this change on his economic, 
social and intellectual life. Wfiat are the causes of the change ? 

3. ‘Competition i.s co-operation’— Explain. 

4. Outline the advantages and disadvantages of Competition. 
What are the remedies for its evils ? 

5. How far is there true competition and freedom of exchange 
in Indian villages ? 

fi. In what cases would you like to check freedom of exchange 
and by what means ? 

7* Name things which have (a> great utility but little value, 

(b) mucb labour spent on them but littlo or no value, (<sl little 
utility butahigh price ; (d) little or no labour spent on thenii bi|i 
a high price. ; 

B. Value is determined by *'Suply and Demand/' Criticise* 

0. What is Market Value and how as it determined ? P U, 

XV How does the Market Value differ from Normal Value ? Show 
that although the immediate effect of a in demand will be a 
rise in price, the ultimate effect may be either a rise or fall. 

^ u, m4 and mei 
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IL Js nspeot do«s Markat Pi^la dilfer ftfiui pariwA 

<ijfe»mal) pti 06 * (K U, 

12* Whftt i« the difference between $i$rim or fall of demand and 
e»:teiision or contraction of it ? 

la A has 10 oranges and B 10 appilfe* Unde? what circoni^ 
stances and on what terms wid there be an exchange between 
them ? 

A has ten oranges and B has fifty. On what terms will there 
be an exchange between them ? 

14. Before the railways came, mangoes used to be very cbeap 
in snme Indian towns where they are now very dear. Why is tbit 
so ? Is the change beneficial to the people of the town or prejudicial 
to their interests ? 

16. Why do the prices of articles change from time to time? 
Give instances of commodities in which the price will tend to vary 
several times even in one day. 

16. What are the factors which determine the Market Price of 

one of your text books ? (P 1^37) 

17. ' State briefly what yon understand by (I'l market (2) price {$) 

market price. Explain and illustrate the mutual relationship df 
demand, supply and price. CP« J»93&) 

18. Explain the following 

(a) marginal utility is not fixed but varies with the price. 

<b) the relative proportion of prime and supplemental^ costs 
are taken into account in deciding the policy of a firm m times of 
depression. 

(c) other things being fqnal an increase of demand* in the 
long period may or may not increase the long period price. 

(p. u. 







OI^APTER XVIII 

INTERI^ATIONAi TRADE 

IiiterncitioEial trade is the interoharg© of Commodities 
mid services carried on between persons living in different 
countries, or political territories. Thus trade between a 
person living in England and one living in Prance^ or 
between some one living in India and another person in 
Germany, is international trade. Between people living 
in the Punjab and Bengal respectively, or between 
Bombay and Karachi merchants, trade (even though in 
this case the goods be carried in ships) is not international, 
but internal, or domestic trade. The latter is much greater 
in volume and value than international trade. It is fre- 
quently said that Great Britain lives on international trade 
but this IS only about one* fourth in value of her total trade, 
India’s internal trade is 24 times her international trade. 
The mechanum of international trade differs from that of 
domestic trade and hence it has to be considered specially 
by students of Economics, even though the fundamental 
principles of the exchange of goods are the same in 
foreign as in home trade. International trade has assumed 
great importance only in modern times as a result of big 
improvement in the methods of communication and trans- 
port; it is simply a geographical division of labour. 

Prom early times man has sought the product of near 
and distant countries ; as long ago as 3000 b. c, India had 
trading connections with Babylon. Evidence is to be 
found of her trade relations with Egypt, Rome. China, 
Persia and Arabia. Early trade was in rare and costly 
commodities, but during the Mohammadan period Indian 
trade was diverted chiefly toward, and carried on through# 
the North-West Frontier with Persiai Arabia and China. 

862 
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With tli» discovery of tlie 0*pe'R(wte to ladb in 14974, 
the ere of modern tride beeanf Later the Dntch and 
English companies vied with eachwther in competing for 
the trade with India. 

international Trade is not Trade between Governments. 

To understand the true nature of international trade it 
should be clearly understood in the first place that it is the 
individual members of each nation who trade and not the 
governmentf of the different countries. Though we talk of 
Japan sending goods to India, and India sending goods to 
England, waht really happens m such cases is that Indian 
merchaids order goods from Japan and English merchants 
obtain goods from India, International trade is nothing 
but the aggregate of such tran.saotions. 

International Trade is Voluntary Exchange. 

Another thing to be clearly grasped is that merchants 
in one country order goods from the people of another 
oounti7 because they want them ; they prefer the goods to 
the money, just as is the case with a student buying sweet- 
meats from a shop near his hostel, or home. Watches are 
imported into India from Switzerland, machinery firom 
England, glassware from Japan, because some people in 
India want these things. Merchants may advertise their 
goods to attract attention, but they cannot force their goods 
on the people of any country, any more than a local shop- 
keeper can compel a student to buy his sweets. Those 
goods are sent abroad which the merchants of other 
countries order, if the prices offered to them are more 
lavoprable than prices obtainable at home. Internatioflal 
ti«de, like all exchange, implies mutual consent and mutual 
gain. 

like all trading it is in the Iwt janalysis, trade by 

hkrtSri it u. the bt OOihiaadlti??, and serviof^ 

The goods or ^vices exported are the paymentj m^e 
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fof the j^ods gr s^rvipes importecL Exports ip 

fan pay for imports ; money used is only the medium 

of exchange* „ 

Why laternational Trade Differs from Home Trade. 

If international exchange is so much like ordinary 
tvade, then we may ask why should the conclusions 
s^ich we reached about value in the previous chapter 
not apply to exchanges between people of different 
countries ? 

In all the arguments we used in explaining the deter- 
mination of value it is taken for granted that capital 
and labour are easily and quickly moved, so that if the 
demand for any commodity rises, capital and labour will 
at once flow into production and leave those industries 
the demand for which is falling. It is also assumed 
that both buyers and sellers have full knowledge of 
what is going on. so that prices cannot for long remain 
higher in one place, nor the average rate of profits be 
higher in one industry, than in another. If Indian 
agriculturists could move as easily from India to America, 
Australia, and England as they can move within their own 
country, and a London banker could advance money as 
easily as an Indian money-lender can to an Indian peasant, 
then there would be little or no difference between home 
and foreign trade. But the form of government, the 
language, social customs and monetary systems of 
different countries are not the same ; labour and capital do 
not move readily from one country to another. An 
American farmer may be earning large profits in agricul- 
ture but Indian or European peasants cannot go and 
compete with him freely and reduce his profits, because — 

(»1 It is difiiottlt for people ip any land to leave tbeir 
homes, families, and children and go at great risk to a 
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ooliatry -where people speak a different lam «»gA* belong' 
to another race, hare oth,er raligiotis and'BOot^d oostoms 
And diiferent laws. • 

(it) Many oonntries do not permit the free immigration 
of people from other lands. 

(Hi) Peasants have very little knowledgre of conditions 
abroad. 

Snch difficulties are not experienced within a country, 
or at least not to the same extent, and thus labour and 
capital are more mobile at home. The values of things 
inside a country will, therefore, correspond in the long 
run with the expenses of production of those things. 
Between two countries, however, the competition being 
incomplete, and capital and labour fairly immobile, the 
value of a commodity imported into one country 
from another may bo considerably above its cost of 
production. 

Why International Trade Takes Place. 

Why do the people of one country buy things from 
the inhabitants of another land, or how does the demand 
for the products of other countries arise ? 

(i) People of one country purchase those things from 
abroad which they cannot produce within their own 
land. European countries do not produce spices and their 
early traders imported them from the tropical countries. 

It was the quest for the “Spice Islands,’ which led to 
the discovery of the Cape Route to India. England 
does not produce rice, tea or coffee, and consequently 
she imports these things from other countries. India 
imports machinery and better quality of coal which are 
not produced at home. 

(ii) Those things are also imported from abroad which | , 
the people can produce at homo, but only with more I 
difficulty, and at a greater expense than abroad. Matches | 
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Clin be produced in I^dia, but are imported from Sweden 
and Japan, bacause ordinarily they can be obtained 
at a less cost from those two countries than in India. 

India can manufact^ure certain cotton fabrics as well as 
any other country, but it has been more to her relative ad- 
vantagfe to produce raw cotton and other agricultural pro- 
iruce» The fact that it is more economical to confine attention 
to the making of fewer things than to try several things is as 
true of nations as of individuals. Two capable persons 
may both of them have the capacity in them to become 
as good doctors as lawyers, but it will benefit them, as 
well as the world in general, if one of them takes to medi- 
cine and the other to law. If both of them learn medicine 
as well as law, th^y will probablj' be like Jacks of all 
trades and masters of none.^ A girl may be as good a cook, 
but it may pay her to employ some one else to cook for 
her, even though she could cook better than the one she 
employs. International trade is only an international 
division of labour, and it is carried on like trading by barter. 
There are variations in the climatic conditions, properties 
of the soil and other natural resources, as well as in the 
quality and quantity of the labour power of different 
countries, and it is only by means of international trade 
that each country can contribute its best to the wealth 
of the world. 

(Hi) It may pay a country sometimes to import those 
commodities from outside, which it can produce not only 
with as little difficulty and expense as other countries, but 
even with less difficulty and expense than other countries. 

' This will happen only when the importing country has a 
still greater advantage in the production of something else, 
or of several other things. Thus England can probably 
produce dairy products as well as any country in the world, 
yet she has a greater comparafite benefit ip confining her- 
self to manufactures. 
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A dooior may be a better dri^mli tbaa bi» c^ufenr, 
a lawyer |caow tnnob more alette grardeai&,(r tbaa his maM 
but m eaoh case it is prodtable fo^ tliem all to stick to 
tbwr owa jobs ; total production will then be increased. 
It is all a question of the comporatine output and the 
relative advantage which the doctor and the lawyer 
possess over their driver and mali respectively. 

It is for precisely the same reasons that the people of 
one country buy goods from those of another. It is not 
necessarily because of any uctuid advantage in the produo- 
tion of one commodity over another. 

The Theory of Comparative Costs. 

We may now consider what determines how much a 
country will have to give for the products of another land. 
For the sake of convenience we will imagine that there 
are only two countries, A and B, both using wheat and 
cotton. 

First case. Suppose A can only produce wheat and B 
only cotton. Here A has an advantanare over B in the 
production of wheat and B has advantage over A in the 
production of cotton. There will be trade between A and 
B as it will pay A to get cotton for his surplus wheat* 
B will gain if he gets wheat for surplus cotton from A. 

Second ease Suppose both A and B can produce 
wheat only but no other commodity, but A has advantage 
in the production of wheat over B ; then it would pay B 
to import wheat from A, but, because B has nothing to 
give in return except wheat, which A can produce at a 
lower cost, there would not be any trade between the two 
countries as although B would gain, A would lose. 

Third case^ Now suppose that both A and B can 
produce both the commodities, cotton and wheat If A 
can produce both things twice as cheaply (that is wiA 
half sis little labour and capital, as B, then in this case 
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Also there will be no because although B might 

oOiwider it advantageous to import both wheat and cotton, 
she has nothing to give in return to A which A cannot 
, produce cheaper at ho'me ; nor can A derive an advantage 
by diverting labour and capital from one commodity to 
another, because a unit of labour and capital in that 
country produces the same relative advantage over B in 
both cotton and wheat. 

Fourth case. Let us assume here that the country A 
has a greater advantage over B in the production of wheat 
than in cotton, although both countries produce hoth 
'l^mmodities. For example, while A can produce 
as much cotton per unit of labour and capital employed as 
B, it can produce more wheat per unit of labour and 
capital employed than B. Under such conditions it will 
pay A to withdraw units of labour and capital from the 
production of cotton and use them in the production of 
wheat, where A has a comparative advantage over B in 
production, or jiut it another way, B has a less relative 
disadvantage. It will therefore be to the mutual advantage 
of both countries if A confines itself to the production of 
wheat and B to production of cotton. 

Fifth case. The same advantages will arise even 

f 

though the country A produces both cotton and wheat 
cheaper than B, but has a greater relative advantage in 
production of wheat, e.g,, if a unit of labour and capital 
can produce say : 


Country 

Cotton 

or 

Wheht 


Mds. 


Mds. 

A 

20 


40 

B 

10 


10 


If B were to devote two units to the production of 
cotton she could get as much cotton as A with one unit, 
but with two units of labow and capital she only gets half 



apt aitiok Pvheat aa A does wi(^ one nnit. It Would ol3Vi<w- 
ly be to B's advantange to get %rbeat from A, and to 
devote the two anits for the proddStion of a commodity 
which she can produce at relatively smaller disadvantage. 
Not only will it be to the advantage of B to confine itself 
to the production of cotton, but it will also be to the ad- 
vantage of A to keep to wheat production, even though 
it can produce cotton cheaper than B. By keeping to 
wheat entirely, A can produce 80 maunds of wheat with 
two. units of labour and capital, whereas if both com- 
modities are produced by A only 20 mauuds of cotton 
40 maunds of wheat can be secured. The 40 maunds 
wheat can be produced by one unit, and instead df 90 
maunds of cotton another 40 maunds of wheat could be 
produced ; in order to obtain 40 maunds of wheat, country 
B will be prepared to give anything up to 40 maunds of 
cotton because 10 maunds of cotton are equal to 10 maunds 
of wheat in A. In any case A can get more than 20 
maunds of cotton from B so long as that hountxy cannot 
prodouoe more than 20 maunds at home with the one nftit 
of labour and capital. 

It will be advantageous for B to produce cotton only 
and to pay anywhere between 10 to 40 maunds ol cotton 
for 40 maunds of wheat, and also it will pay A to keep to 
wheat production entirely and 'to pay between 20 to 40 
maunds of wheat for 20 maunds of cotton.^ The ratio of 
exchange between the two countries will be somewhepe ' 
between these limits. The value of cotton and wheat will 
be determined according to the relative eagerness of the 
buyers of A to get the produce of B, and the eagerness of 
the buyers of B to get the produce of A. 

The total production of both countries will ail be in- 
creased if A kebps entirely to the production of wheat and 
B entirely to' cotton, m may be Seen by the foUowiUjlE 
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figures where A and B are each using two unite of labour 
and capital. ^ 


Case 

Country 

Cation 

Wheat 

Labour and Capital 
Units 

1 

A 

20 

40 

2 


B 

10 

10 

2 


Total 

30 

60 

4 

II 

A 

40 


2 


B 

• • 

20 

2 


Total 

40 

20 

4 

III 

A 

z 

80" 

2 


B 

20 

... 

2 


Total 

20 

80 

4 

ObvioTxaly in 

the last 

case the 

total production is 

largest. 

since for 

the ID maunds less 

of cotton prodnoed. 


there is an additional 40 maunds of wheat, $. for the 
saving of one unit of labour and capital, there is a 
gain in total production of three units ; or, in the case of 
A, for half a unit of productive capacity, three quarters 
of a unit of production is gained. ' 

This is known as the Theory of Comparative Costs 
and may be stated in the words of Geary as follows. 
‘International trade does not depend upon differences of 
absolute costs but of comparative costs of producing the 
commodities exchanged. Goods may be profitably sent 
from places where they cost more labour, to places 
where they cost less labour, on the one condition that a still 
greater difference in labour cost exists as to other things 
which the first country desires**^ 

The ratio of international exchange between two 
countries is thus determined between the limits set by 
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ooraparaiive costs of the ooiaodities exohangred by 
relative intensity of their reciprooll deman^^-x- 

India’s Foreign Trade. 


Growth. During the last hundred years international 
trade has grown enormously, and with it the foreign trade 
of India. In 1849 India’s exports of merchandise were 
worth only £16 millions and in this small total the main 
components and their proportions were : — 


Commodities. 

Opium 

Indigo 

Sugar and candy 

Cotton 

Silk 


Percentage. 

36 

... 13 

... Hi 

11 

... 6i 


Cotton alone out of all this Jist survives to-day as an 
important export. The rest, which in 1849 formed nearly 
70 per cent of the total, have practically dropped out 
altojarether. The construction of roads and railways, the 
openinjr of the Suez Canal in 1869, (which has greatly 
shortened the distance between Europe and India), the 
construction of steamships , increased commercial and 
political security and stability, development of credit 
and banking, construction of great irrigation works, and 
the general development of the productive resources of 
India, as well as of the other countries of the world 
have all helped to swell the volume of India's foreign 
trade, the total of which in 1864 was less than 85 orores of 
ntpees* It rose to 427 crores, before the Great War and 
was more than 6(X) crores, in 1928-29. Sir George Schuster 
gives a sketch of the development of Indian foreign trade 
from 1856 to 1933 in the following table reproduced from 
a lecture delivered by him before the Royal Society of 
Arts 
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« 

1856 

1865 

1870 

m 

d 

o 

d 

9> 

U 

d 

o 

1 

d 

o 

d 

0) 

u 



V« 

a> 

Q. 

ii 

1 

5 

k* 

0) 

Q. 

Imports 

1705 



11*5 


10 5 

Food, drink and tobacco. 

120 

3-385 

3 480 

Kaw materials. 

•295 

2*0 

ri82 

•4 

l'S85 

4*5 

Manufactures. 

12*195 

36 0 

24'9H 

81*5 

2a*283 

85’0 

Manufactures except cotton^ 

5-876 

39 0 

9 681 

32*5 

g-32S 

250 

iron and steel. 














Total Imports. 

14T94 


29*599 

... 

38*348 


Main items of Imports. 

Sugar. 



’563 


•556 

... 

Oils. 

Raw cotton. 

... 


... 




Cotton. 



13*810 


19*045 


Metals and manufactures. « 

... 


3043 


2-714 


Machinery. 



*5^ 


•447 


Chemicals, drugs and medji- 

... 


•072 


*240 


cines. 





*141 


Byes and colours, 



*064 



Exports j 




10-5 



Food, drink and tobacco. 

4 769 

18 5 

6*805 

7-025 

12 5 

Eood^ drink and tobacco^ 

4 769 

18‘6 

6*806 

10 5 

5-866 

12‘5 

exeltiding tea, 

Baw materials. 

1 

5-S51 

2I'0 

4r920 

64*0 

30-958 

56*0 

M annfacturera. 

Living animals and postal 

10*589. 

42'0 

15*423 

23*5 

16-215 

29 5 

articles. 







Total exports 

25 338 

... 

65*491 

... 

56-332 

... 

Main items of Exports. 

Jute iraw and manufactured.) 



1*083 


2*920 


Opium. 

7-056 


11*123 


10*784 


Indigo. 

1'939 


1*861 


3*192 


Raw cotton. 



36*587 


19*461 


Tea. 



*310 


1*139 


Hides and skins. 



•61€ 


2*o2l 


Seeds. 



1-750 


3*522 


Cotton manufactures. 



1 732 


1*410 


Wheat, flour, and other grains 
and pulses. 

1 


6*248 


4*469 
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The exports of merchandise have farther advanced 
from about 16^ crorea in 29*6 to 2Q‘^orQre8 in 1936-37. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1909 - 14 » j 

Average 

1919--24 

Average 

1933 

■ 2 
« 8 

■M 

§ 

8 

ft 

(0 

. ^ 
l-l 

OS 0 

*** M 

u 

c 

<u 

u 

w 

ft 

to 

to 

« Id 

U 

s 

u 

u 

K. 

to 

Q) 
to M 

«S 1 
o 

s 

u 

u 

a 

ft 

to 

0) 

u 

44 

a 

u 

M 

o 

ft 

• 0) 
to M 

(Kg 

U 

4-* 

g 

U 

M 

tJ 

ft 

5’604 
3 010 
41*694 
11*418 

11*0 

6*0 

83*0 

22-0 

7*070 
5*602 
56*362 
22 319 

lO'O 
8*0 
82 0 
32*0 

8-404 
3-990 
38-458 
15 -4201 

16*0 

7*5 

76*5 

30-0 

21-89 

•1008 

111-79 

48-48 

15*0 

7*0 

76*5 

83 * 0 ’ 

37-82 

19*01 

192-56 

100-41 

15*0 

7*5 

76 *C 

39*0 

12-21 

15*22 

85*20 

60-56 

105 

13*5 

74*0 

52*5 





0 








50-308 

... 

69*034 

... 

50*582 

... 

145*84 

... ^ 254-04 

1 

... 

115*32 

... 

1611 

*529 

26*610 

3*780 

•770 

•327 


3*400 
2 624 
195 
31*010 
5*646 
2*064 
•833 


3*770 
2 555 
467 
19 890 
4*287 
1*505 
779 


13-17 
3*95 
1-03 
52-18 
15 74 
5*80 
2*12 


19*99 

828 

2*01 

71*15 

27*79 

22*76 

4*14 


2*71 

6*75 

3-55 

17*84 

9*47 

13*38 

4*97 


•220 




•451 


2*06 


4*39 


3-45 


] 

8*432 

25‘5 

28*549 

29 6 

17*855 

25*5 

62*96 

29-0 

59*63 

21*0 

36-02 

247 

15*333 

21*0 

23-345 

24*0 

11*588 

16‘5 

48*89 

23*0 

38-71 

13*5 

16*18 

11*8 

31*024 

43-0 

13-122 

45*0 

89*718 

43*0 

104-66 

48*0 

145*90 

51-0 

68*95 

47-0 

22*773 1 

31 *0 

25*811 

26*9 

20*810 

30'0 

50 61 

23 0 

77*96 

27*0 

39*90 

27*3 







0*26 


2*83 


1*45 


71*947 

... 

95*90 


69^40 


219*42 


286 33 

... 

146-31 


5‘065 

18*600 

3 ‘ 57 l 

13*242 

3-099 

3*725 

6-392 

3*108 

12-712 


. 

10 084 
9-261 

3 - 073 
16-534 

5-504 

4 - 699 
9-346 
9-497 
19-461 


12*488 

6*303 

1421 

6751 

6*367 

7*656 

6*012 

4*632 

9*344 


42*44 
9*96 
•30 
33-28 
13*07 
14*61 
. 24*37 
31-40 
45*81 


62*68 
2*33 
-53 
6562 
20 92 
15*70 
23*53 
17-07 
32-82 


32 * 3 li 

•72 

26-94 

19*841 

lOOSi 

13-69 

2*77 

1174 
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C? 

Th^ following tables give the value of the principal articles imported 
into, and exported from British India from 1936-37 to 1938-39, and the 
last column shows the propci tionatc importance of each class of goods 

Impoils (in Thousands of Eupees) 



39.36.7. 

1937-8. 

1938-9. 

Peicentage 
on total 
imports of 
Merchandise 
in 1938-39. 

Cotton and Cotton Goods. 

21.44,91 

27,68,17 

22,66,20 

14-88 

Machinery and mill work. 

12,76,40 

17,14.9,3 

19,04,78 

12-60 

Oils. 

16.15,81 

18,69,99 

15,63,41 

10-26 

Grain, Pulse and Flour. 

14,18,63 

12,16,85 

1.3.76,46 

904 

Metals and Ores, 

9,10,64 

13,39,34 

10,86,52 

1 713 

Vehicles 

6.22..38 

8,92.30 

6,68,26 

4*39 

Instruments, appartus and 

4,97,36 

6,13,36 

6,85,27 

3*84 

appliances. 




i 

Papers and pasteboard. 

2,60,34 

4,14.71 

3,22,93 

2* 12 

Dyeing and tanning sub- 

3,06,86 

3,94.06 j 

341,20 

2*05 

stances 





Chemical. 

2,54,87 

3,32,82 

3,06.29 

2*01 

Wood and timber. 

2,48,79 

2,98,26 

2,86,69 

i 1-88 

Wool, raw & manufactured. 

2,65,76 

4,14,87 

! 2.81,90 

' r 85 

Spices. 

1,90.53 

1,82,83 

2,63,43 

1*73 

Hard ware. 

2,6.3,92 

3,31,22 

2,57,27 

1*69 

Provision and Oilman 

2,27,29 

2,60,32 

2,48,41 

1*63 

Stores, 




1 

Artificial Silk, 

.3,70,52 

4,87,49 

2,23.62 

1*47 

Drugs and Medicines. 

1.98.32 

2,36,17 

2,20,63 

1'45 

Liquors. 

2,14,64 

2,30,34 

2,10,83 

1'38 

Silk, Raw and Manufactured 

2,.38.01| 

2,86,58 

1,94,15 

1-27 

Rubber Manufactures. 

1.95,75 

1,88,99 

1,40,66 

0-92 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

1,54,49| 

1,68,2-! 

1,. 34,43 

0‘88 

Glass and Glassware. 

1,20,03' 

1,51,88 

1,25,12 

0’82 

Precious stones and Pearls 

89,28' 

1,24,47 

1,15,03 

0-75 

unset. 





Manures. 

79,26 

79,67 

1,05,17 

0'69 

Tobacco. 

8.3,1 1 

86,48 

1,04,56 

0'69 

Tea chests. 

56,26 

71,70 

90,30 

0-69 

Paints and Painter’s Mate- 

91,85 

1,01,86 

88,99 

0-58 

rials. 



Stationery. 

69,38 

81,02 

67,04 

0‘44 

Hisc. 

1 170630 

1 205166 

6864.3 

1 11'07 

Total 

141,70,08 173.7 a 67 
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Exports. 

T|ADE , 8T6 

(in Thousands of Rupees) 

• 


1936-7. 

m 

1937-8. 

§ 

tao 

1988-9. 1 

o 

0 

*0 

' O OT 

0,03 T 
HP® 
41 05 ® 
^ Jp Oa 
o 

^ Ut 

0 ® 
■®_a 

( Jute, Eaw. 

14,77.10 

14,71,90 

13,39.67 

8'22 

( Jute Manufactures. 

29,10.40 

29,07,76 

26,26, 1 1 

16*23 

( Cotton, Baw and Wast^, 

43,93,26 

29,77,26 

24.66,65 

15*14 

( Cotton Manufactures. 

7,02,30 

9,29.30 

7,11,79 

4*37 

Tea. 

20,21,83 

24,38,69 

23,42,47 

14’.38 

Seeds. 

18,59.64 

14,18.66 

16,09,22 

9'26 

Grain, Pulse and Flour. 

6.56,97 

9,48,89 

7,74,12 

475 

Leather. 

7,44,37 

7,26,42 

5,27,68 

3-34 

Metals and ores. 

3,67,61 

6.12.60 

4,91,02 

.3*01 

Wool, raw and manu- 

3,76,00 

3,72, .37 

3,84,95 

2*36 

factured. 





Hides and skins, raw. 

4,27,67 

5,04.10 

3,84.67 

2*.36 

Oilcakes. 

1,85,71 

2.42,68 

8,01.20 

1'86 

Tobacco. 

1,76,52 

1,99,61 

2.75.63 

169 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

1,97,18 

2,08,10 

2,26,86 

1-39 

Coal and Coke. 

62,98 

98,97 

1,36,25 

0-84 

Lac 

2,.H8,8» 

1,62,18 

1,26,65 

0-78 

Mica. 

94,06 

1,48,40 

1,14,12 

070 

Oils. 

1,04,.H4 

1,01.03 

1,63.39 

0*63 

Coir- 

77,54 

1,04.44 

69,01 

0'59 

Spices. 

78,15 

9.3,48 

78,66 

0-48 

Coffee. 

85.96 

54,59 

76.11 

046 

Hemp, raw. 

69.27 

74,50 

71,98 

044 

Rubber, raw. 1 

53,01 

83,83 

71.58 

0*44 

Fish (excluding canned 

68,71 

69,08 

69.29 

0*43 

fish). 





Miscellaneous, 

10,»»,62 

11,44,60 

9,87,67 

6*07 

Total , , 

186,04,93 

180,92,42 

162,92,56 100 00 
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Chief Importe* 

C^Um, k gflanoe af the table of imports will show that 
motion and cotton gro(Sls form the largest class of goods 
imported into India, These come chiefly from Lancashire 
but much larger quantities have now begun to pour in 
from Japan, partly at the expense of Lancashire, but also, 
of other countries. The import of goods has been slightly 
On the decline for some years owing to the increase in'^ 
the production of the Indian mills and to the disturbed 
political conditions. 

Machinery and mtlhoo^h. Next in importance to cotton 
goods are mefals, machinery and mill-work* Of these, 
iron and Steel manufactures form the major portion. 
Railway locomotive engines, tender and parts also form a 
good proportion. Imports of machinery, mill and railway 
stock have slightly increased during recent years The 
import of other metals is less than a quarter of the iron and 
Steel imported, and among them aluminium is the largest. 

Oils. The imports of machinery and mill works are 
followed by various types of mineral oils. In 1938-39 
438,711 gallons of oils were imported. Kerosene oil imported 
was 182,054 gallons, fuel oil 136,788 gallons, lubfioatii^i^oil 
32,761, benzine, benzol and petrol 86,821, paints 166 and 
others I,l3l gallons. 

Motor Vehhles. In 1938-9 India imported 11,058 
motor carsj 7808 motor omnibuses, vans and lorries. 1,371 
motor cycles and 188,000 cycles. 

Sugar, Imports of sugar occupied a place only next 
in importance to cotton goods a few years back, but now 
they have declined considerably, although they are still 
quite substantial. Most of the imported sugar comes from 
Java and Mauritius. 

Other articles of importance are paper and pasteboard, 
chemicals and dyeing and tanning substances* Some raw 
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m ^ ^ , 

^ 00 l is obtain from Austmlf^ and silk from Cbim» 

Japan, Italy and Brance. H 

Cbief Exports. m ^ 

Jute and Cotton* On the exports side jute and cotton 
are most important. In 1938-39, 690.000 tons of raw jute, 

488.000 tons of sacking bags and cloth and 450,000 tons 
of heasian bags and cloth were exported. The eonsnmp- 
tion of raw jute in India is steadily increasing, Japan 
is the best customer of Indian cotton. Out of the total 
bales of cotton (2,703,000) exported, 46 per cent. (1,211,000 
bales) were taken by Japan. The export of raw cotton 
is on the decline while consumption in Indian mills is 
increavsing. It is estimated that the Indian mps absorbed 

3.105.000 bales. Raw cotton is exported chiefly to Japan, 
Lancashire and other European countries Cotton good^ 
go to Ceylon, Iran, the Htraits Settlements, Malay States, 
Africa, the Phillipines, Iraq and Aden. Inspite of the 
fact that Cuba, the Netherlands, (iermany, Eoumania, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia raised the duties on jute 
sacks, and Ecuador prohibited the entry of jute sacks and 
gunny, the exports of raw, as well as manufactured jute 
ha^e steadily increased. India exports jute to England, 
Germany, Prance, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Australia, Russia, 
America, Egypt China and Japan, England and Germany 
are the chief purchasers of Indian jute* 

Tea. The total production of tea in India in 1938*39 
was 463 million lbs., Assam contributed 58 per cent. 
Northern India 26 per cent., .and Southern India 17 per 
cent About 350 million lbs. (or 77% of .production) 
were exported. United Kingdom took 305 million lbs,. 
Canada 16*3 million I and U. S. A. 8 millions. The schema 
for the International control of tea exports was 

* In laptn’s of the total was 52 pet ^nt. Lancashire's 

share 13 pet cent, and other European countries about 25 per cent. 
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extended upto March 4f 1943 and the Indian Tea Control 
Act was passed by the Indian Legislature to regfukte 
the production and markltingr of tea. The export quota for 
1938*39 was 92i per oenT. 

' Oilseeds, Oilseeds are mostly sent to European 
countries and export has increased owing: to the steady 
development of the trade in groundnuts and the recovery 
made by Indian linseed. There is a difference of opinion 
about the desirability of exporting a large quantity of 
Indian oil-seeds. Many people consider this to be a loss 
to the country and say that the seed should be crushed 
in the country and only the surplus oil exported. 

They give the following reasons to support their 
argument : 

(а) The cakes would be largely retained in the country 
to be utili 2 ;ed for feeding and manuring. 

(б) The profits of the industry might be seoured for 
India and the industry would provide employment here. 

(c) By crushing the seed, fresh and better oils could 
be produced. 

The arguments put forward in favour of export of 
oil-seeds are 

W India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and 
it would be better to give attention the development 
of agriculture with a view to increase the yield and 
export of raw material rather than to attempt to start too 
many industries. 

{!>) Even if an oil-seed crashing industry were estab-* 
lished on a large scale in India, the farmers would not 
readily take cake as manure, and consequently Indian 
agriculture would not benefit. 

(c) India already exports some oil and cake, and thi^' 
indicates that her actual requirements for these are 
adequately met. 
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(d) It would take a long time before India could 
produce refined oils of the kind dfmanded in Europe, and 
the industry could not, therefore, flourish, 

(e) It is easier to export seeds than oil. 

The two different opinions and the arguments advanced 
have been expressed above, and it is hardly possible for 
anyone to make a definite statement at present as to 
which procedure would prove to be more economical. 
If the necessary conditions for the success of the oil-seed 
crushing industry become available, it will no doubt 
flourish in the country. In some parts of India already 
several mills are being fitted with modern machinery, 
and the number of well-equipped oil-mills is on the increase. 
In Burma, fa foreign country now) the development of the 
crushing industry on up-to-date lines has been taken up 
by European agencies. As India develops her manufactur- 
ing industries the demand lor oils of all kinds will surely 

increase. 

FoodMvffs. Rice is the most important in this group. 
It is, however, re-exported. Iii 1938 9 the production was 
23 ,r)770(K) tons, imports 13,66,000 tons and exports 286,000 
tons. Rice is chiefly exported to Ceylono, Arabia and 
African territories, where a large Indian population resides- 
Whcat comes next and is exported from the Punjab and 
the I' rated Provinces (to Great Britain chiefly) but the 
exports have declined slightly in recent years. 

Hides and Skins. The export of both raw and tanned 
hide.s and skims has grown steadily ; they are mostly sent 
to Germany, Italy, Australia, France, and the U. S. A, 
The most important category for exported raw hides was 
cow-hide. 

Wool. Almost all the raw wool pr'odttced in India 
is exported to Great Britain. 
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of India's Trade* 

Of the imports into {^ndia in 1938-9, 30*5 per cent in 
value came from the ^nited Kingrdom, about 16 per cent 
frbm Burma 101 percent, from Japan and 8*5 percent 
from the United States of America. In the year 1913-14 
the share of United Kingfdom was 641 percent and Japan 
and United States of America had only about 2 per cent 
each, but since the Great War the share of the United 
Kingdom has decreased considerably owing to the cessation 
of imports during the War, and later, to the increased 
competition of the home manufacturers and of Germany, 
Japan and the U* S. A. The^e have all good commercial 
organizations for pushing trade in India, and they have 
become formidable competitors of England in the Indian 
market. 

The exports are fairly well distributed, among a large 
number of countries, although the United Kingdom is 
still the largest single purchaser, as may be seen from the 
following percentages of the exports from India : 34 to 
United Kingdom, 9 to Japan, 8*5 to the United States of 
America, 6*2 to Burma, 51 to Germany, 3*8 to France and 
31 to Ceylone. 

Indian trade with the trans-frontier countries is still 
very meagre owing to the physical barriers and the 
economic backwardness of those countries* Wool, carpets, 
dried fruits, cotton, oil-seeds, glue, skins, and cattle are 
imported from Iran, Tibet and Afghanistan. The exports 
to these countries are cotton and wollen manufactures, 
spices and tobacco. 

Balance of Trade. 

The figures of India’s import and export trade both 
of merchandise and treasure show that India’s exports have 
in most years exceeded her im ports* In 1913-14, the 
balance in favour of India was Rs« 42 orores ; iu 1983-34 



it was Ks. 93 orores ; 1934-6 Rs* 76 crore^ ; in 1933-6 Rs. 67 
crdres ; in 1936*7 Rs. 92 orores ; in ^37-8 Rs. 16 crores and 
in 1938-9 Rs. 18 crores, ^ 

A country is said to have a ‘‘favotirable’* balance of 
trade when the exports exceed her imports* and an **nn^ 
i'avonrable’* balance when imports, exceed exports. In 
earlier days it was believed that a country which had an 
excess of exports was more prosperous, because then it had 
to import money or treasure. It is now generally accepted 
as true that international trade is an exchange of commo- 
iities and that the exports and inaports will balance in the 
long run. The question is frequently asked **Why then 
s there almost a permanent balance of trade *in favour’ of 
[ndia ?” The answer is that India has to pay for the 
jervices of shippers, and foreign capital, for British soldiers 
md other expenses incurred on behalf of India by the 
British Government in England. These items are a part 
)f India’s trade, even if they are not recorded in the trade 
igures. 

The main features of India's foreign trade may be 
ummarised here. 

1. Exports from India are almost always in excess of 
ra ports. 

2. The trade with Great Britain is greater than that 
vith any other single country. 

3. The exports consist mostly of raw materials and 
ood stuffs, and the imports of manufactured goods. 

4. The great manufacturing countries of the world 
eek to enlarge their shaie of trade in India, because 
f the good ^market for cheap articles. 

5. The trade is carried on in foreign vessels, mainly 
Iritish. i 

t 

6. Sea-borne foreign trade has increased «o much that' 
Jfeign trade over land is relatively negligible. 
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Where goods come from. 


Trade of the Punjfb with other Provinces by Rail and 
Riverin 1939-40 (in j,()00). ‘ 





1939—40 

<5 

Articles with denomination. 

■ 


~ “ 



Exports. 

Imports. 

Balance* 

1 

Cattle (excluding sheep and 

128 

5 

123 


Goats. Nos. 



1 

2 

Horses, ponies and mules ,, 

6 

1 

1 5 

3 

8beep and Goats „ 

8 

5 

1 1 

4 

Other Cattle 

5 

5 

3 

5 

Bones. Mds* 

660 


660 

6 

Cement „ 

1,758 

592 

i 1,166 

7 

Coal and Coke ,, 

706 

44,866 

* 44,160 

8 

Coffee 


1 

i 1 

9 

Cotton twist and yarn 



1 


(Foreign) 

» . . 

36 

36 

10 

Cotton twist and yarn 

23 

lOO 

1 77 


(Indian) 



1 

11 

Cotton piece goods (Foreign) „ 


156 

155 

12 

M „ (Indian) „ 

175 , 

1.202 

1 1027 

13 

Dyes and' tans „ f 

2 1 

3 


14 

Fruits, dried 

10(5 1 

345 

239 

15 

Glass ,, ( 

11 1 

186 

175 

16 

Gram 

1,362 

376 

987 

17 

Jawar and bajra ,, 

864 1 

1.602 i 

74B 

18 

Eice 

1.490 1 

1,31.3 

‘ 177 

19 

Wheat „ 1 

1.3,52.H j 

79 

i 13,444 

20 

Wheat flour „ | 

3.012 

9 

3003 

21 

Other grains and pulses ,, j 

1,676 ! 

1,U9 

1 557 

22 

Hemp ,, 

13 

128 ' 

116 

28 

Hides, raw „ , 

166 

67 

99 

24 

Skin, raw ,, * 

113 

41 

73 

25 

Hides and skins (tanned and ' 

45 ‘ 

13 

31 


leather) • ,, j 

1 



26 

dute, raw (loose) 

1 i 

1 


27 

„ (paccafales) * 

5 

1 

4 

28 

Gunny bags and cloth „ ' 

82 

499 

1 417 

29 

Iron and steel bars etc. „ 

391 

3,009 

2,6i9 

30 

Lac and shellac „ 

3 

3 


31 

Manganese ore „ 



... 
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Articles with denomination. 

■% 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Balance. 

Oilcakes Mds 

39 

I,(t08 

sm 

Kerosene oil „ 

96 

779 

i 6«s 

Vegetable oil ,, 

91 

1 359 

' 268- 

Castor oilseeds it | 

1 



Cotton oilseeds h 

808 1 

236 

, 

572 

Ground nuts 


61 

44 

Linseed ,♦ 

2 

6 

3 

Rape and mustard m 

1,394 

104 

1,289 

Til 

27 

56 

29, 

Ghee u 

61 

9 

51 

Salt 

1,946 

312 

1,634 

Sugar M 

' 63 

3,624 

3.561 

Gur, rab and molasses etc. „ 

65 

3,687 

3,57.3 

Tea „ 

48 

139 

»I 

Tobacco 

27 

174 

1,47. 

Teak wood „ 

• • • 

52 

<51. 

Other wood and timber „ 

1,529 

2,608 

! 1,078 

I Wool „ 

i 

193 

j 90 

j 103. 


ree Trade and Protection. t / 

The theory of international trade propounded in thia ^ 
lapter shows the advantag:es which accrue to countriea 
om trading: with one another. Any restriction imposed 
1 natural trade based on the principles of division of 
hour between the peoples of two countries will reduce tho 
nofits of international 1 1 ade. The capital and labow of 
country, lett to themselves will naturally tow to the 


Dst productive industries. The g:reateat beueftt can be 
rived if the labour and capital are allowed to be applied 
sely to those industries in a country iu which it has thp, 
satest comparative advantage. On principle, therefore, 
3>re should be no impediments in the way oi trade 
tween nations. A nation is said to follow a policy of 
a trade when it does not impose any restrictions on its 
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fomign trade with the object of divertin^r the labour and 
capital of the country f#m one industry to another. 

- Protection is the ^ijin position of duties on imports of 
foreign comniodities in order to check or reduce foreign 
competition, with the object of giving the home producer 
an advantage over the foreign competitors, or the granting 
of bounties to home industries for their special encourage- 
ment. (The imposition of duties on imports for the 
purpose of revenue only is not Protection.) 

Some of the arguments advanced in support of a free 
trade policy are ; — , 

(i) That the consumer gains in being able to buy 
goods cheaply, with a great variety of choice in purchases. 
Against this it may be pointed out that cheapness is not 
necessarily an advantage, e g., in those cases where goods 
may have been produced under ‘sweated’ labour conditions, 
or where the home k^bour is unemployed as a result of the 
imports and has to be maintained at the expense of the 
community, A protective duty might permit of a greater 
increase in wages than the amount of increased cost to the 
consumer. Apart from such considerations as these, how- 
ever, there does appear to be somethingTundamentally and 
inherently ridiculous in trying to prevent someone from 
selling us something cheaper than we can produce it our- 
selves, f.e., with less expenditure of labour and capital. 

(ii) Labour and capital should be employed to their 
best advantage, i.e., so as to provide for tJieir greai^at 
marginal return ; they should be allowed to move to where 
they can be best used. But this seems to pre-suppose a 
greater mobility of labour and capital than actually exist ; 
much capital is fixed, and we have already discussed the 
general relative immobility of labour, and esp^ially sp far 
as its international migration is concerned/ The transfer 
of capital frequently results in a dead loss as a results of 



tli 0 movement, while the hardships prisiog from personfil 
migrabicns are apparent, even xHea this Jesuits in an 
economic gain,. ?► 

(iii) The general objeotiou to governiriMt ’‘inter- 
ference’’ with any trading relations, i.e., the old indi- 
vidualistic laissetiaire argument. Few people now-a-days, 
however, are prepared to subscribe to this doctrine in its 
etirety, and many who support it as a general principle are 
prepared to accept and adopt considerable modifications 
of it in practice. 

Uv) The main argument which is put forward in 
support of Free Trade, is, however, based on the truth of 
the fundamental economic principles of : — 

(а) Division of Labour. 

(б) Comparative Costs. , 

The inherent economic soundness of these propositions 
can hardly be denied, in fact scarcely ;^y one makes the 
attempt to refute them and so long as this is so, the eco- 
nomic case for Free Trade as a desirable policy must stand ; 
the attack agajnst it has of nec fts-sitv t o be based on wha4,’,^ 
has been called the “hideous doctrine of expediency.” Th«K ^ 
opposition is usually driven back to a more or less apologetic 
attitude and the attack on the free trade position usually 
takes a form something like the following 
Arguments (or Protection. 

(»■) Although on principle it appears unjust, as well 
as unwise, to check or regulate the free course of trade 
between nations, it is argued that there are cases in which 
the free interplay of economic forces will not secure the 
best utilization of the resources of a particular country. 

In the first place, a fully developed industry in one country 
may be able, under conditions of free competition, to 
hinder the development of the same industry in anothe*' 

* nr * 

country possessing equal, or even greater advaatage«;'|)^^| 
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Thus, it is suggested that Bombay may have as great, Or 
greater, natural advantafes than Lancashire for the pro- 
duotion of some kiads of mill cloth, but because of a later 
«tart, it may not be able to compete with Lancashire. 

(Hi It is asserted that a country which is naturally 
suited to agriculture, may not be able to secure in full 
measure the benefits of what is called “modern civiliza- 
tion,’’ if the people are confined entirely to agricultural 
' work. In view of the example of comparative costs given 
earlier this argument is perhaps difficult to maintain on 
purely economic grounds. 

ini) ''Infant Industry'^ One of the most plausible 
arguments put forward for protection is in the case of 
newly established industries^ or in the commencement of a 
new stage in a nation^s industrial development and where 
it is claimed that a duty on the import of foreign goods will 
allow such “infant industries” to gain maturity ; that they 
require nursing at first as they cannot manufacture as 
cheaply as the old establishad^JDXQ^^ other nations 

and therefore they require the fostering care of a protective 
duty to allow them to develop. ^Wheu it is pointed out 
that there will very likely be a loss to the nation as a 
result of the rise of prices of protected goods, it is argued by 
those who favour a protective duty that such loss will only 
be temporary and that the nation will be a gainer in the long 
run by the development of its natural rssources, The main 
objection to this policy is that the infjjutindustry hardly ever 
admits to having grown up, e.g., the cotton mill industry 
in India is a fairly elderly “ infant ” now, (actually about 
eighty years old) and the millowners are still clamouring 
for higher dutiCsS. Protection seems to create “vested” 
interests which can be very damaging, not merely to the 
economic, but also to the political well-being of a country* 

(e?;) Diterdfkation of Indmirm, It is claimed that 
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any excessive depenaenc^ of a country on agrioulturc 
(or on any one industry), tends in make it economically 
unstable. Agriculture is an industry^ subject to the 
law of diminishing returns and there is an ultimate 
limit to its growth. The people of a purely agriouUtiral 
country may be a prey to famines if their transport 
facilities have n<>t been developed. They lead a mo- 
notonous rural life and cannot enjoy the benefit of 
wider social iatercourv«e ; their outlook is generally 
narrow and restricted. If industries can develop near the 
source of raw materials they may be more rem unerative 
and help to relieve the extra pressure 'of population on 
the land. The development of economically sound industries 
increases the production of wealth and enriches a country 
generally provides opportunities for investment of capital 
and stimulates a bilit y and enterprise, solves the problem of 
agricultural poverty, provides a remedy for the periodical 
scourge of famine and raises the intellectual level of the 
people generally. Against this it may be argued that 
most, if not all, of these advantages could be secured with- 
out Protection if the outlook of people were international 
rather than nationaL’V"^ 

(x?) All the protectionist arguments seem to presuppose 
some antagonism of interests among people, who although 
they may be only a mile away from each other, are living 
across different political frontiers. The assumption, either 
implied or stated, seems to be that a political division is 
of necessity a good economic frontier ; but in this fashion, 
few people will agree with the assumption and it hardly 
seams to be necessary to emphasis its obvious fallacy. 

(vi) Allied to these is the further argument advocated 
in support of Protection, vifs. that each country should be 
self-sufficing in its economic organization and especially 
as regards certain fundamental needs such as food supplied 
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otherwise it is place'! at a serioos di/advantaife if it fiads 
itself ipTolved ia a quartel with another country, which 
dispute may lead to aoiiial warfare. Hence each country 
must adopt a protective policy so as to maintain the home 
production of such essential military supplies (including 
food for its civil population) as will make it independent 
of foreign producers. Granting that wars will happen 
periodically for some time to come it must not be forgotten, 
however, that the policy of protection itself may be a 
form of economic warfare and very frequently tends to 
produce just those feelings of ill-will between nations that 
lead ultimately to the outbreak of hostilities. 

Protection in India. 

On the two grounds of {il the nursing of the Infant’ 
industries and (iV) the necessity for diverse industries in 
the country, the Indian Fiscal Committee of 1921-22, 
recommended the adoption of a policy of Discriminating 
Pi otection in India. It was to be given only to those 
industries which 

U) possessed natural advantages. 

(it) could not develop without the help of protection. 

(Hi) would eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

In pursuance of the recommencktions of this Com- 
mittee, the Indian Tariff Board was appointed to examine 
the claims of industries which desired protection. The 
Board has gone carefully into these cases, and has, from 
time to time, made proposals to the Government of India 
regarding duties to be imposed on such goods as steel, 
leather paper, sugar, cotton, and some heavy chemicals. 
We have considered (Ch. XV ante), when studying some 
important Indian industries, what measure of protection 
has been granted by the Indian Government to these 
industries on the recommendations of the Tariff Board* 
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Imjierial Pr6to«ne«. 

After the Great "War the desiilh, pre'^’iously expressed, 
for thA economic unification of th» British Empire wife 
intensified. Several conferences of the representatives of 
the various units of the Empire have been held and 
attempts made to develop a policy of Imperial Preference, 
under which the countries of the Empire should admit 
the goods of the others free, or with lower duties, while 
imposing protective tariffs on goods imported from 
countrie.s out.side the empire. The la-st attempt was made 
at the Ottawa Conference in 1932 and trade agreements 
were reached between the members of the Empire. 

The Indian Tariffs (Ottawa Trade Agreement Amend- 
ment Act, 1932), was passed as a result of the Trade Agree- 
ment between the Government of India and his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. Hitherto the Indian 
Tariff was a single-decker one and did not differentiate bet- 
ween imports from different countries except in the case of 
certain protected classes of iron and steel goods and 
cotton piece-goods where higher rates of duty on goods 
manufactured in countries other than the United King- 
dom were irnpo.sed, Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement, 
India for the first time departed from the previous tariff 
policy and adopted, on terms of reciprocity, tariff pre- 
ferences for certain classes of goods produced or manu- 
fact'jred in the United Kingdom. The Agreement al^o 
provided for exchange of preference with the non self- 
governing Colonies and Protectorates. 

On the part of India this Agreement involved the 
grant to the United Kingdom of a 7| per cent, tariff 
preference on certain classes of motor vehicles (motor 
cars and motor omnibuses, chassis for motor omnibuses, 
motor vans and motor lorries and parts and accessories 
thereof) and 10 per cent on the foil oiling classes of 
goods 
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Apparel {excluding hosiery and articles made of silk 
or artificial silk), certain arms and ammunition, asbestos 
manufactures, boots shoes of leather, brushes and 
brooms, certain building and engineering materials, 
buttons, certain chemicals and chemical preparations 
excluding manures, cocoa and chocolate, confectionery, 
cordage and rope other than of jute and cotton, cork 
manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines except narco- 
tics, earthenware and porcelain, furniture, and cabinet- 
ware, glue, hardware excluding electro-plated ware, 
instruments, apparatus and appliances and parts thereof 
(electrical, musical, photographic, scientific and philoso- 
phical, surgical, wireless and miscellaneous), leather and 
certain manufactures thereof, liquors (ale and beer, spirit 
in drugs, etc,, and perfumed spirit), certain machinery 
and mill work, metals (aluminium, brass, bronze and 
similar alloys, copper, German silver, certain classes of 
iron and steel, lead wrought and zinc wrought or manu- 
factured), oils (fish oil, certain essential oils, mineral lubri- 
cating oil, petroleum in paints, etc., and vegetable oils 
other than oocoanut, groundnut and linseed), oil cloth 
and floor cloth, engine and boiler packing, certain paints 
and painters’ materials, certain classes of paper and 
pasteboard, certain kinds of provisions and oilman’s 
store, rubber manufactures, smokers’ requisites, toilet 
soap, stationery, textiles, (haberdashery and millinery) 
woollen manufemtures other than blankets and rugs, toilet 
requisites, toys and requisites for games and sports, um- 
brellas and umbrella fittings, vehicles not mechanically 
propelled and cycles. 

In most of these classes of goods the preference 
was subject to certain specified exceptions and also 
to the general reservation that it did not extend to 
commodities : — 
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(a) to which protective duties are applicab!© ; 

(b) which were free of duty sft that time ; 

(e) on which on grounds of nUional policy a specially 
low rate of duty had been impoaed. 

In the class of iron and steel goods, the preference 
extended only to those commodities which were not sub- 
ject to protective duties, and in machinery only to those 
articles which paid the ordinary revenue rate of 25 per 
cent, ad valorem and not to those which in the interests of 
agricultural industries were free of duty or were subject 
only to the temporary duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem. In 
textiles it extended only to articles of apparel, haberdar 
shery and millinery which were^utiable at 25 per cent. 
ad valorem and to woollen manufactures, with specijlied 
exceptions in each case. 

As regards goods made of cotton, silk, or artificial 
silk, it was agreed that a 10 per cent, preference would be 
extended to these, with the exception of certain cotton 
manufactures (twist and yarn, piece goods, thread for 
sewing, blankets, handkerchiefs in the piece, hoisery, rope 
and towels in the piece), silk and artificial silk yarn, 
piece goods and thread fur sewing certain goods of silk 
and artificial silk \nixed with other materials (twist and 
yarn ; piecegoods and thread for sewing) and articles on 
which pratective duties might be imposed as a result of 
the Indian Tariff Board’s Inquiry which was b^ing 
conducted at that time. 

In the case of Colonies and Protectorates, the Agrees 
ment provided for the grant by India of preference to 
certain staple exports of the Colonial Empire including : — 
Specified gums and resins, oil-seeds, vegetable and essential 
oils, unground spices, cocoanuts and cocoanut product®, 
fish, fruits and vegetables, sago and tapioca, tea, coffee, 
nim and unmanufactured tobacco. 
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A auplemetitary ragrarding iron and siml 

was entered into between tbe two Governments in the 
followini? September ^ioh provided for tbe adjustment 
of tbe Indian import duty on galvanized sheets as shown 
below ;~ 

Rs, 80 per ton on sheet iron made in the United King- 
dom from Indian sheet bar. 

Rs. 53 per ton on sheet iron made in the United King- 
dom from other sheet bar, 

Rs. 83 per ton on sheet iron not made in the United 
Kingdom. 

These revised duties were to remain in force till the 
3 1st March, 1934. 

The above scheme of Imperial Preference was not to 
affect the protection enjoyed by certain Indian industries 
and was devised with a view to encouraging the exten- 
sion and development ot the export trade of India. It 
was revised from time to time by amending acts and 
supplf^mentary agreements in the best interests of Indiaand 
the Empire The last supplementary agreement was made 
in January 1935, and under this the Indian Government 
was to give due weight to revenue considerations in 
fixing levels of import duties. Protection was given only 
to such industries in India as had established a claim to it 
after due inquiry by the Tariff Board and to such extent 
as to equate prices of imported goods to a fair selling 
price ; a preferential rate of duty was imposed on goods 
from the United Kingdom. The British Government was 
to take steps to develop the export from India of raw 
and semi-manufactured material, cotton, iron etc. In April, 
1936, the Indian Legislative Assembly urged for the 
immediate termination of the Ottawa Pact as it was work* 
ing against the interests of Indian trade and industry. 
An assurance was held out by the Government later that 
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the old agreement would not he continued beyond the Slst 
March, 1939. # 

ll^ew Indo-British Trade Agreement 

A new agreement for three years has now been 
executed between India and the United Kingdom after two 
years of negotiation. Under the new agreement certain 
Ottawa preferences to British goods have be«n discontinued 
and there are now concessions for cotton exports from 
the United Kingdom. The salient features of the agree- 
ment are : — 

(i) 82®/o of India’s exports to TTnired Kingdom are to 
enjoy preference while 16^/o only of India’s imports from 
the United Kingdom are subject to preference. 

(it) Preference of 10% ad valorem is given to such 
important Indian commodities as castor seed, coir yarn, 
cotton yarn, goat skins and leather, linseed, oil-seed 
cakes, paraffin wax. Preference of t5% is given to non- 
essential vegetable oils and certain jute manufactures* 
20% of ad valorem preference has been given to Indian 
coir mats, cotton and certain jute manufactures. Specific 
rates of preference are given to coffee, tea, rice, hand- 
made carpets. Lace, mica, raw jute and Indian hemp are 
to be imported free of duty into the United Kingdom. 

India accords preference of lO^/o on cement, chemicals, 
drugs, paints, woollen carpets, sewing machines, wireless 
instruments and apparatus, cycles and photographic 
materials^ on motor cars, motor cycles, and motor 

omnibuses and chassis. Spirits are also given some 
preference. 

(in*) Reduction on duty on cotton piece goods imported 
in India from the United Kingdom. New rates called 
basic rates are imposed. Preference on printing |oods is 
17^% ad valorem ; 7i pies per lb or lb% ad valorem which 
ever is higher on grev goods and lh% ad valorem on all 
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others- The doty is linked with the purchase of Indian 
* cotton by the United Kfcig:dom. The United Kindom is 
to purchase 500 thousand bales in the year endingr 
March, 1939, 550 thousand bales in 1940 and 600 thousand 
bales in subsequent years. Enjjlaiid is to export to India 
425 million yards in a year with a maximum of 600 
million yards. If purchases of cotton are less than the 
agreed figure preference has to bo lowered according to 
certain rates and rice versa, 

A Bill modelled on this agreement is now on the anvil 
of the Assembly. 

Trade of India with the United Kingdom. 

The course of international trade is affected by factors 
so numerous and so complex that the effect of a single 
factor like preferential tariff' rates may easily be masked 
by other movements. It is, therefore, necessary to re- 
member that, even in spite of the fullest statistical in- 
formation, any judgment regarding ihe working of 
preferences IS not likely to be more than a well informed 
and well-reasoned guess. The following indices show the 
relative volume of Indian trade with United Kingdom 
during the years 1931-32 to 1934-35. 


Index of Exports to U, K. 

' 1931 - 32 ! 

' 1 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

In articles enjoying preference 

t 

100 [ 

89 3 

109 5 

no 

In articles not enjoying preference ... 

100 1 

74 0 

1121) 

118-6 

Index of Imports from U. K 





In articles enjoying preference 

j 100 

105 

118 i 

134 

In articles not enjoying preference ... 

lOo j 

MO‘3 

101 5 j 

114-4 


The increase in trade with the U. K. is due to certain 
broad changes that have recently come about in the world 
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disfcribtition of trade, mainly owing to the currency and 
exchange policies ot the different countries. The recent 
increase in the trade of India with ^he F. K. is not only 
to be artribuied to any measures of trade policy but also 
to general tiade movements brought about by other causes/ 

SUMMARY 

latcrnational trade is the interchange of commodities and services 
M^hich i!> Carried on between individuals living m dilterent countries, or 
states It IS not trade between governments but a voluntary exchange 
tor their mutual advantage between people who live in different political 
units It IS, in Its nature trade by barter, because goods pay for goods 

There would be no necessity for a separate theory of international 
values if producers of a commodity in one country could compete 
freely with people living in another land Because of the differences 
m national traditions culture currenc> systems government and 
languages the labour and capital of a country cannot move as easily 
outside a countrv as within its own political boundaries, and hence 
xanations arise in comparative costs These make it profitable for 
different countries to confine themselves to the production of those 
commodities m which they have the greatest compaiativc advantage 

The intt.rnationaJ di\ ision of l^ibour arise®, and through international 
trade countries nor only interchange one another s special products, but 
each countr> makes the best use of its natural resources and contributes 
Us best to the weilth of the world 

Thus gain is of course mutual and within the limits set by 
cemp native costs the values in international trade are determined bv the 
relative intensity of the reciprocal demands of the countries entering 
into internation il trade that countrv gams more which has the less 
pressing demmd for the good® of the other 

The gams ot internanonal tiadc however tend to be offset by 
the imposition ol protective duties or such taxes on imported goods 
as tend to divert a nation s capital from one channel to another Though 
a policy of wholesale protection is inconceivable discriminating protection 
may be justified as a strictly temporary measure m the interest of the 
development of pirticular industries on strictly national grounds, 

Que»tioii« and Exerciset. 

1 What IS a nation ^ Do political unit^ differ from nations m 
the economic sense ’ How far i> India an economic nation ? ’ 

2 How does the trade between Karachi and Liverpool differ from 
that between Lahore and Karachi ' 

3. How arc the international values determined ^ Why are they 
governed on different principles from home values 

^For the detailed study of the effects ot the Ottawa Agreement 
the reader is referred to the Reports issued by the Government ot India on 
the working of the scheme ot the preferences for the years 1933-M and 
1934 - 35 , 
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4. What does India gain by international trade ? What is meant 
by saying that the balance of trade is generally favour of India ?” 
What are the causes of this “fa^;ourabie” balance ? 

5. Who carties on intcgiational trade and why ? 

6. Why, when and from where docs India import the following 
commodities :~-(a) wheat, (b) gold, (c) coal, (d) sugar, (e) cotton yarn, 

cotton piecegoods (g) matches, and ih) glassware. 

7. Supposing all the member countries of the British Empire 
were to give preference to each others’ goods over those of outsiders, 
what would India gain or lose in such a scheme ? Give reasons, for 
your conclusions 

8. Show that it may pay a country to import even the commodities 
which can be produced cheaper at home from abroad. 

9. What arc the chief features of India’s ioreign trade ? 

* 10 How is the gain from international trade disturbuted between 

countries ? 

11 “Protection tends to offset the gams from international trade.'’ 
How far IS this true ? 

12 State the case ior protection being granted to Indian industries 
generally. 

13. What are infant industries ? In what way is the cotton mill 
industry in India an infant industry ? 

14. What IS Ottawa Trade Agreement, and what is the effect of 
this agreement on India's trade with the United Kingdom and other 
countries ? 

15. What IS the effect of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement on 
the Indian cotton trade 

16. Is it true that England is being impoverished by her foreign 
trade with India, because her (England’s) imports largely exceed her 
exports in value ? Account for the excess in value of England’s imports ? 

(P. If. 1934) 

17. What are the advantages of foreign trade ? Give illustrations 

m support of your answer. (P. U, 1936) 

18. What have you to say on the foreign trade of India ? What 

conclusions would you draw regarding India’s industrial position after 
reviewing her exports and imports ? (P, U, 1937) 

19 Contrast the characteristics of the foreign trade of India with 
those of the foreign trade of England and account for the difference. 

(P, U, 2939) 

20. What are the chief advantages of uniestricted foreign trade 
in recent years (P. U. 1938.) 



CHAPTEE XI^ 

THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE 
Importance of Money. 

We are all familiar witli money because we handle it 
every day in the common business of life. With it we pay 
for the labour of workers and the produce of the field. 
Rupees, annas and pies buy the things we require, and most 
people think little more about it than that, but it is a subject 
on which a good deal of misapprehension exists, e»g,* many 
people still think that gold or silver coins are the only 
wealth. Large numbers of people in India are under the 
impression that the government is drawing away their 
wealth by giving them paper money instead of gold, hence 
they cling to coins and place them in their hoards. Again, 
although most people are probably quite familiar with the 
coins used in their own country, few know what will 
happen if the quantity of money in the country changes, 
and the quantity of goods and services, for which it is 
used in exchange, remain the same ; people however realize 
the efiect of the change in the different prices of goods. 

We may now discuss the various economic problems 
that arise from the use of money, which plays such an im- 
portant part as a medium of exchange in modern economic 
organization. 

The mechanism of exchange is so highly developedi 
that even slight changes in the value of money, or in a 
monetary system, affect the trade and industry of countries 
very considerably. The violent changes in the ourrenoiee 
of the world during, and after, the Great War and even in 
recent years, illustrate how the prosperity of a couutiy is 
bound up with its monetary system. The effect of the violent 


m 
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flttctations in the value^of the flerman mark in 1922-23 on 
the economic conditions|, not only of Germany, but On the 
re^t of Europe, is a wgjl-known example of the disastrous 
result of the breakdown of the monetary system of a 
country. But this importance of money should not lead us 
to think that money is the only real value, or the only 
wealth ; on the other hand, it should be borne in mmd 
that it is only a meawre of value. It is for the economist, 
Ivbat the yardvStick is for the cloth merchant, or the balance 
and weights are for the g:ro<*er. A rupee cannot be eaten, 
or drunk, nor can it satisfy anv want directly, unless per- 
haps the sheer love of possession* Its ownership indicates 
that its possessor has either received a gift, or rendered 
some service to the community, and has accepted this silver 
piece as a reward for such service. This “certificate printed 
on silver,” which has the stamp of the reigning monarch 
on it, and which testifies It) the fact, says tactily, that the 
bearer of the rupee is entitled to it in payment for services 
whose value is measured by this rupee. The coin can be 
presented to any person who is prepared to offer his labour, 
or who offers to sell any commodity. It will purchase that 
amount of labour or goods, or any utility, which is measured 
by this “certitioate Thus a rupee, or any money, is merely 
a standard of value and not value in itself ; the silver in it 
may be valuable, but a hundred-rupee paper note is of little 
value apart from its use as currency. 

Exchange by Barter. 

It will be realissed, more readily perhaps, that money is 
only a measure of values if we remember that there was 
a time when people had wealth without having any money 
at all. This was under the system known as barter^ where 
one commodity was exchanged for another direotlyi Vith- 
out the intervention of money. Even now in most Indian 
villages, exchange is to some extent carried on by barter ; 
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paymeuts to villa^yo kamins an^d fi^ld labourers are usually 
made iri kind and not in cash- > 

Barter is mooiivenient and cumbersome and therefore 
suitable only for primitive societies; it tends to.fo^ster 
slavery and economic dependence. The difficulties of it« 
use may be seen if a simple illustration is taken such as» 
if a student who has no money, but other valuables, warits 
to secure a book for himself ; then it is necessary, that 

(i) He should search not only for a man who has that 
book, but also for one who wants to sell it» 

(n) Having tound such a man, the student must 
possess, and be prepar^^d to part with something which 
the book-owner wants iu return for the book. 

(Hi) The thing which the student gives in return 
should, in his estimation, not be more valuable than the 
book ; or if it has a greater value it should be so divisible 
that a portion of it should measure exactly the value of 
the book. 

In another case, say of a young boy running away 
from home with no money but with ear-rings in his 
possession, he may be prepared to offer one earring fora meal 
or may he give his cap ior a lift in a bus, provided he is 
assured that the meal, or the ride, is at least as valuable to 
him as his ear-rings or cap, and also if the bus-driver is 
desirous of possessing the ear-ring or the cap. 

The second great difficulty experienced in a system of 
barter» is that of accommodating unin of sale to units of 
purchase* There must be something, that not only enables 
purchases for an exact value to be made, but which enables 
a common measure to be found for all kinds ofiommodities 
and |0rvioes. The difficulties of the use of barter are 
summed up by ecouomists who say that, for an exchange 
of goods to take place by means of barter^ it is necessary to 
secure a double coincidence of wants and possessions/’ 
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What is needed to obviate this difficulty is something that 
will give the power to cdinmaad variety, to be ablef with- 
out waste of time and without trouble, to give something 
in order to get what is wanted. There must be something 
that can be easily substituted for the double coincidence 
of wants and possessions.” 

Emergence of Money. 

Until such a thing is found, exchange is either im- 
possible or extremely difficult, and frequently unfair and 
unjust. The difficulties of the barter system gave rise to 
the use of money; probably at a very early period in 
human history, men were obliged to fix upon some inter- 
mediate cammodity, which would always be accepted in 
exchange for goods and services, and which would form a 
basis for the measurement and comparison of the values 
of other commodities. The article which in early times 
was generally acceptable was not always the same ; some- 
times it was a necessity of life, sometimes an ornament. 
Skins and furs were always in demand in a community of 
hunters ; cattle were readily acceptable in the pastoral 
stage of development; oxen were used as money in ancient 
Greece ; (the word * pecuniary ’ is derived from the Greek 
‘ Pecuuia ’ meaning cattle); cowries or shells were used on 
the African coast, and also in India for small transactions 
until very recent times : grain still serves as money in 
some Indian villages and was ** money ” for a long time in 
Japan. The use of all these things was subject to many 
disadvantages; some were bulky, indivisible and incon- 
venient ; others were perishable and not suitable for storing 
wealth for ap)' length of time ; e,gr., oxen might die or 
refuse to move, or they might cease to be generally 
acceptable. Gradually metals were found to be the |aost 
suitable and from a fairly early time they were used as 
money; they are now-a-days used almost all over the 
world. 
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dE t Good Mon^. 

I^?|rder to do the work of ,poney really well tho 
oodm^ty ehosea shoald have certain qualities. 

(i) Acceptability. It should be generally acceptable, 
i.e., something which everyone will al\yays accept. 

(lit) Portability, Possess great value in small bulk, 
and be oapab||l^ of being easily sent from one place to 
another so that even large values can be conveniently 
carried about. 

Uii) Divisibility. It must be possible to cut any piece 
into equal pieces without affecting its value. (If an ox 
is out into two pieces it loses mdch of ijts value and 
hence is not suitable for money.) ' i 

iiv) Homogeneity. All pieces of the same size into 
which it may be divided should be exactly similar to 
another in quality and therefore of the same value, 

(n) Cognisability. Easily recognizable, so that it is 
not necessary to go to experts fora valuation each time 
it i.s offered in payment. 

{vi) Durabilitj’. Sufficiently durable to be stored and 
preserved for an indefinite time without loss of bulk. 

ivii) Stability. Its value should change as little as 
possible from time to time. Any one who accepts money 
one day should be reasonably sure that when he wishes 
to spend it later, it will buy as much in the way of goods 
or services as it did when he received the money. This 
is the most difficult quality to secure and monetary systems 
generally have been defective in this respect, nor has this 
difficulty been overcome as was witnessed by the fall in 
the general price levels in 19^-30. * 

Coinage. 

a village bania in the old days wished to buy salt 
from % distant place, he could not send grain, and there- 
fore he^^ obtained gold or silver in return for his gmn and 
sent the metal in ^change for the salt. Generally there 
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were no accepted coins in those day?, and gold and silver 
were either in lumps of bars, or in the fonn of jewellery. 
It was difficult to m^sure accurately a quantity of gold 
or silver in these terms. The man who was sending the 
metal had to weigh it carefully, and so had the receiver ; 
this was very troublesome and disputes frequently arose 
as to the correct weight of the metal sent** In order to 
save people the time and trouble, and especially to pre- 
vent disputes, it became customary for the king or ruler 
^ of a country to have gold and silver cast into the form 
of small bars which were then stamped with his seal. 
These bars were of standard quality and weight, and 
could then be counted to assess the value of a consign- 
ment. Some people, however, would rub a little of the 
metal from the bars, while others began to make imitation 
bars ; it was to prevent these malpractices that coins 
were first introduced. 

The first idea was to make the gold and silver in 
square flat plates and to fix the seal on the whole face of 
the plate. Many of the Moghul coins, such as the 
Gorakhpuri pice, were square. Coins of this shape, how- 
ever, tend to wear away at the corners and hence later, 
they were made round. One side of the coins, however, 
was still plain and as there was still the danger of Vubbiiig\ 
a design was stamped on both sides. These coins circulated 
for a long time, but it was still possible to cut off the 
edgCxS of coins imperceptibly, and in order to protect the 
edges from this “clipping^*, the practice was introduced 
of .“milling” the coins just as is done to the rupee in 
India to-day. 

Fninctions of Money, 

All these precautions are necessary if money is to fulfil 
its proper functions, and to do this it must be capable 
of acting as a ^ 

fi) Medium of Exchange for bargahin that are completed 
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immediately. It must be a oarrency,’ ♦. a., something which 
can be oarriecl by every one, and pass freely from hand 
to hatid, because its value can be jead at a glance and 
hence is generally acceptable, 

(n) l/emure or Standard of Valme^ Like the yardstick 
of the cloth merchant, which measures any kind of clothe 
money must measure all commodities. This fimction has 
now become far more important than the one previously 
mentioned. Values can be measured in terms of gold, 
with or without using gold as a medium of exchange/. 
“Money enables one to exercise power over the diverse 
products of the market.” “Whoso hath sixpence is 
vereiga (to the length of sixpence) over all men ; he 
commands cooks to reed him, philosophers to teach him, 
kings to mount guard over him to the length of six pence,” 
The money we get enables us to enjoy an income at our 
discretion. We can generalise onr consumption even 
though we may specialise in production ; by so generaliz- 
ing we get more satisfaction, just as by specializing we 
can give more production^ 

(Hi) Standard of Deferred Pai/menfs. Money not only 
gives us the power to purchase anything we vant noiv^ but 
also to store up our value and thus also to purchase things 
in the future. It enables us to preserve value far more 
eftectively than by building granaries and storing corn. 
Growth of the Use of Money. 

The use of money for settlement of obligations re- 
presents a great step forward from the old form of barter, 
When a country begins to get to the stage of a money, 
instead of wh|tt isoalled a natural economy, there is then 
some chance for it to make progress economically. The 
direct, exchange of goods, for goods or for services, 
is cumbersome and unsatisfactory in every way, owing 
to the inability to ^cure that double coincidence of wants 
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and possessioBS mentioned above. Trade is possible with* 
out money, but in almolt all communities a time has come 
when some common tWng has been taken as the measure of 
value for all other thin^rs, and then later that has been ^ 
used as a medium of exchange for those other things. 
Whatever has been used (and as we have seen, there 
have been all kinds of things used, such as skins, salt, 
shells, dried fish, tobacco and grain) that thing is called 
money. At a still later stage, the same thing came to be used 
as an accounting term, e,g. rupees, annas and pies in India 
or £. 8. d. in England. 


Definition of Money. 

Money then is anything which is widely used and 
generally accepted as a medium of exchange. Paper notes 
or cheques, which themselves have no value except as 
money (if they are expressed in terms of the standard of 
value), are money because they are used and generally 
accepted as such ; anything ^whioh does the work of money 
is money. ^ . 

Currency. ' ^ 


The term currancy is a little narrow in its meaning 
than the word money as it is applied only to that money 
which is issued by, or on behalf of a Government and 
which is accepted and used because of the authority 
behind it. The Indian currency system consists of notes 
of various denominations issued by the government of 
India---metal]ic rupees, eight, four two. and one-anna 
pieces, and pice, half pic© and pies. 



Names of coins used in different countries and their exchange ratios : — 

‘Normnl & Sterling 

Country Currency ’ equivalents Smaller coins. 

’ (Rs. IH'33). 
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« IT' 

Kinds of motley. 

Money is usually e^.her in the form of metal or paper* 

{#) Metallic Muf||ey includes : — 

(<Jr) Standard money, t* e., whiol^^ is freely coined by a 
grovernment in delimited quantities, as and when required* 
1?he factory in which coins are made is called a “Mint/' 
where governments are usually prepared to receive metal at 
a fixed price to convert it into standard coins. The English 
sovereign weighs 123 274 grains and consists of gold 
Jl/12thH fine, so that the weight of the pure metal 
in a soverign is 1 13 031G grains. Since there are 480 grains 
in one ounce, this can be converted into coin worth £3 I7s* 
lOid. The British Government use^i to be always prepared 
to purchase, through the Bank of England, an ounce of 
gold at £3, 17s, 10\d. This obligation to purchase gold 
was suspended on 2Lst September, 1931, in order to stop 
the heavy drain of gold from the country at that time. 
When a government is prepared to coin unlimited 
quantities of gold bullion into coins at a fixed price, 
standard coins cannot differ in price from bullion of the 
same metal, excent by the cost of coining. 

Mint Par, The standard coins of different countries 
may be compared in order to find out bow many are made 
in each country out of a fixed amount of pure gold. As just 
mentioned, the British sovereign contains 1130016 grains 
of pure gold ; the gold dollar of the U. 8. A. contains 23* i2 
grains ot pure gold ; thus £l = 4'8667 dollars. This is called 
the mint par, or generally, the par of exchange between the 
standard coins of these two countries and there is a similar 
*par^’ between the currencies of any two nations. 

Gold ^Standard. In nearly all countries of the world the 
standard coins contain a certain fixed quantity of gold and 
these are said, therefore, to have a gold standard in some 
form or ]»aother. There are certain other conditions neces- 

■i 
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' sary, however, before a country can be said to be workingr 
on a proper metallic standard such is, e. g., the unrestricted 
mintmflr and export of the standard naetal. Very few coun- 
tries have had a full gold standard since the Great War, 
Even when the currency has been presumtfbly on such a 
basis, very often it was really a gold bullion standard 8^ in 
England from April, 1925, to September, 1931, when the 
Bank of England would buy or sell gold only in bars of 
approximately 400 ounces. 

The silver rupee is the chief coin in India, but it is not 
a standard coin as the government does not undertake to 
convert silver bullion into rnpees to an unlimited extent ; 
nor is it prepared to convert into gold any number of 
rupees which may be brought to the mint. India has neither 
a gold nor a silver standard. 

(raid Exchange Standard. Up to 1936, India had a 
system of currency known as a Gold Exchange Standard. 
The Government of India as a matter of administrative 
practice used to give pounds sterling in England in return 
for rupees tendered in India at a certain number of rupees 
per pound. This was done for the purpose of making pay- 
ment abroad, and thus for foreign payments the rupee was 
generally convertible into pounds at fifteen rupees to the 
pound before the War, and at a variable amount later. 
Although this was known as a Gold Exchange Standard, it 
was really a sterling standard, because the pound stealing 
was the standard for purposes of foreign exchange ; only 
when the pound was on a gfold standard basis could the 
Indian currency be regarded as being on a Gold Exchange 
Standard. 

(iold IMUon Exchange Standard. After 1926 the 
Government of India was prepared to go a step forward, 
and give gold bullion i|i quantities of about 400 ounce* at 
the rate of I8'3 rupees to the pound sterling i it w«9 alsb^ 
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prepared to take gold at that rate, and hence, if 20,8773, 
mpete were taken, 400 ozi. of gold would be given in 
exchange. The rupfe was made convertible into gold 
bullion at a fixed rate, with certain restrictions, Gold 
bullion was thus to be the standard, and this was converti- 
ble into rupees at a fixed rate in terms of British currency, 
which itself was on a gold bullion basis, t.e., it was a Gold 
Bullion Exchange Standard. The scheme has not come 
into operation, as in 193l England went off the Gold 
Standard, and under the new Reserve Bank of India Act the 
rupee has been linked on to sterling. Under this Act the 
Reserve Bank is under a legal obligation to buy and sell 
sterling at rates between Is. 6i\d. and \s. 5J Jd. in quanti- 
ties of ten thousand pounds. 

( h ) Token Monkys. 

Token money, unlike standard money, circulates only 
by force of law aud. custom, it differs from standard 
money in two essential features. In the first place the 
market value of the metal in it is much less than its 
value in the currency, or the value at which it circulates, 
or the value at which the law says it shall be accepted 
by creditors in payment of debts. 83condly, the quantity 
coined and issued is strictly limited to the requirements 
of the country. As money is badly needed to effect ex- 
changes, there is a great demand for it, anything which is 
acceptable as money will have value ; this value can be 
regulated by controlling the supply. Token money is in 
use in all countries and, in those having a gold standard, 
the subsidiary coins are all token coins. Paper money 
all token money, because the paper on which it is printed 
has practically no value of its own apart from the value 
which it circulates as currenoy- 

I 

In India the rupee is 180 grains, or one tola, ia 
weight * 165 grains pf pure silver atid 15 grains 
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of alloy, aiad iliiiis it is ll/12th8 Th^ value of pure 

silver io a rupee has varied froonS auuas to lO auuAi 
in reeent years, but its faee and le|^l value is 16 annas 
and thus the rupee is token coin. It may be regarded 
as a note printed on silver, and all subsidiary coins in 
India are also token coins ; in fact all Indian currency is 
token currency. As people in India'" began to hoard silver 
rupees on the outbreak of the War Government of India 
has issued rupee notes and new rupees with reduced silver 
contents. 

Token coins cannot be used for making payments to 
foreigners, and the standard of international currency for 
the last fifty or sixty years has been gold» An American 
will not accept an Indian rupee in America because he has 
no use for rupees there *, he will demand American dollars, 
or gold by means of which he can get dollars. For the 
purpose of making payments to foreigner^, the Govern- 
ment of India has, as we have said, converted rupees 
into sovereigns at certain number of pence per rupee. 
So long as the people feel that their rupee will be con- 
vertible into gold, the value of the rupee will remain 
fixed somewhere near Is 6i. m terms of English currency. 

In India the rupee will circulate at its face value, no 
matter now much silver it contains, so long as people 
are sure that they can make all payments in rupees and 
compel people to accept them in discharge ot all monetary 
obligations. 

Legal Tender Mmuy. This leads us to consider what is 
legal tender money. This may be said to be the 
money, which under the law of a country, a creditor is 
bound to accept in payinent of his debt, or take the 
consequences of his refusal If you purchase cloth Au# 
offer to pas^ in rupees the seller cannot refuse to 
them, «. he cannot say pay me in gold*” excep^^M 
his own risk, as the rupee and the subsidiary 
are legal tender in India. Father, the rupee and eight- 
anna pieces are ualimiled legal tender, which mepts that a 
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creditor is bound to ^i^coept them if tendered in die- 
eharife of a debt of any amount. The other subsidiary 
coins are limited legral tender, *. e., only to the extent of ten 
rupees ; it is not sufficient to offer to pay a debt of twenty 
rupees by tendering 320 separate one anna pieces ; the 
creditor would be within his rights in refusing to accept 
annas for any debt exceeding ten rupees* 

(f) Paper Money consists of — 

(a) Currency notes, ^hich are issued on the authority 
of a government ; they are credit instruments circulating 
by virtue of the athority behind them. The 10,000, 1,000 
500. 100, 60, 10, 6 and one rupee notes and Bank of England 
notes are examples of paper currency. 

(b) Other forms of paper money are cheques and bills 
exchange, or “flandi8^\ which have only a limited circula- 
tion. They are accepted only where people have confi* 
dence that they will be paid when due. Hundis have been 
readily accepted in India, because, according to the 
practice of merchants, they were rarely dishonoured. Ho 
also, cheques on a bank are accepted if the person to 
whom they are given is confident that the person who 
gives the cheque has money in the bank on which it is 
drawn and that the money will be pail when the cheque 
is presented for payment. Such payments by ohequew 
have been very general in England for a long number of 
years, but in India and in many o her countries, the cheque 
circulation is extremely limited. 

Gresham's Law. 

Most people, if they have a bright, new rupee fresh 
from the mint, and also another dirty, old rupee, will, 
in making a payment, keep the new and give the older 
J*up©e. So also, if coins in circulation become much 
reduced in weight by wear, or by fraudulent practices, 
there^ will, be a tendency for users to retain the full weight 
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ooina and to pass on those of lifUter weight. In the ease 
of standard coins, as soon as aijy coin becomes lighter 
than others, the tendency will be for fall weight coins 
to be ^ 

(i) melted. 

(ii) kept in hoards. 

{tit) sent in payment of debts abroad ie,, to go out of 
circnlation. 

The same thing will happen if the government of a 
country tries to circulate two standard coins, one of which 
contains less pure metal than the other Only the inferior 
coins will remain in circulation and the better ones will 
pass into hoards, or will be melted or exported. Thus 
relatively bad money always drives out good"^ money 
from circulation, and this statement of a general tendency 
is known as Q-reshara’s Tj%w, after the name of a banker 
in England, who first formulated the rule over 300 years 
ago. It was well known, however, by bullion dealers long 
before his time. 

Double and Single Standard. 

The object of a system of currency is to provide a 
cheap and suitable medium of exchange, ft should 

(i) provide a uniform standard for measuring 

(а) all values in the country, just as the yard^stick 

provides a standard for measuring all lengths, 

(б) currencies, of other countries, t.e., secure a fixed 

mint par of exchange with other countries ; 

(ii) secure, as far as possible, a stable level of prices. 
Gold Monnmelattism. 

In former times, silver coins were the standard money 
almost all over the world, although gold W4S coined in 
many countries and gold coins were in circulation ijo a 
certain extent. Both gold and silver coins ware in ciroii- 
lation in India before 1836 ; the gold mokurs were exchange 
ed into silver rupees of different kinds, at rates which 
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varied from time to time. This led to much oonfwsion, 
and the same condition* prevailed in Europe until a little 
over a century aijo. tin England the confusion was ended 
in the early years of the nineteenth century by the 
adoption of the single standard system and gold became 
the only standard for the coinage. Gold Monometallism, 
as it is called, was adopted in almost all the important 
countries of the world by^ the end of kst century. China 
IS peihaps the only large country which has retained a 
silver standard. It should be borne in mind that in most 
countries the actual circulating medium is usually paper, 
convertible into gold at a fixed rate, and the metal only 
perform^ the work of measuring the values. The uniform 
silver rupee was introduced into India by the East India 
Company in 1^35 and up to 1893 there was free coinage 
of fupees in the silver standard which prevailed. When 
many European countries adopted the gold standard, 
silver became continually lower in value and the value of 
the Indian rupee gradually fell. To remedy this 
situation the Indian Government closed the mints to the 
free coinage of silver and the value of the rupee then began 
to rise. It was stabilized at Lv. 4d, in 1898 and the rupee 
became a token coin. By the device of using paper the 
use of gold in internal currency is avoided and great 
economy is effected, even though gold is the actual 
standard of value. 

Gold Monometallism does fulfil in a large measure the 
tests of a good currency although it has come in for a 
good deal of criticism in recent years. The chief merits of 
a Gold Standard, when it is properly worked; are r- 

(I) One simple uniform standard of measuring large 
and small values is provided. 

<2) I* secures a par of exchange with tM fchd'’ WprtlWt 
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coUBtrieB of the world whp>ci they are also o% the mw 
standatci. ^ 

(8) Gold beiner more stable in vaftie than otber metals 
and the supplies bein^ reijular, it ensures stability of values 
more than any other metal, althou^fh it should not be for- 
fifotten that no 8|ch thiner as actual stability has ever been 
secured ; it is only relative stability that has been aoheived* 
BimetalHsin^ * 

In this system two metals (usually §rold and silver) are 
standard coins and therolnaffe of both is free and unlimited, 
Coins of both metals are also unlimited legal lender and 
the coins of one metal are exchangeable or convertible 
into those of the other at a fixed ratio. The trouble with 
this system is the one previouslv mentioned, viz , that if 
one metal becomes cheaper than the other, the coins of the 
dearer metal go out of circulation under the operation of 
Gresham’s Law ; it is very difficult to maintain a fixed 
ratio between the two metals for any length of time. 

Paper Currency. 

(l) OoNVKkTiBLH; Papek Prom very ancient times it 
has been found that various things can be used to represent 
coins, either by a custom growing up among the people 
themselves; or by the ruler proclaiming a law to that effeel. 
Paper money is very convenient and safe, and the idea of 
keeping metals and giving papers as a token originated 
long ago. The Chinese were the first to use paper to 
represent money and in many countries small pteces of 
leather were used before paper. 

In India, though Huudia were in use from vetf eatly 
times, paper currency was practically unknown before the 
British rule* Mow currency is issued in the form of printed 
notes ooatM|iifig a promise to pay on demand the eum of 
tmmf m the face* in many countries banks 
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lire allowed to issue such notes under Government regu^ 
ktioii, but the privileged are gradually being withdrawn, 
except for more or lest public instihitions, and even for 
them only under an increasing degree of State control. In 
India the three Prsidency Banks of Bombay, Bengal and 
Jdfadras were formely permitted to issue notes but as these 
notes never became popular, the privilege was withdrawn. 
In 1861 the Government Jbegan to issue paper currency 
notes in India, and since then their circulation has increased 
Enormously. In 18b5, the total circulation was 7 crores of 
rupees ; in 1915, it rose to 61*6, in 1920, to 174 and in 
January 1938 to 214 crores. These notes are at any time 
convertible into rupees at their face value : any number of 
them for any amount may be presented at a Government 
Treasury Office when it is open for business and rupees 
obtained in return. It is because of the belief that they 
can any at time be converted into rupees that the notes can 
be kept in circulation along with the metallic rupees. 

The chief merit of a paper currency is that it does the 
work of money better and cheapar than any other com* 
modity. Why circulate gold when paper will just do as 
well? 

♦ 

But in order that people should have confidence that 
the notes will be converted into coins, the issuing 
authority must ensure their convertibility under all 
circumstances. This is done by having sufficient reserves 
of gold ' and silver always ready whenever a demand is 
made. 

The Government of India keeps an equivalent number 
of silver rupees in reserve for every note issued# but a 
^itain proportion of the rupees thus kept can be invested 
in sewrities. The permanent constitution of the Paper 
Onrmnef Reserve provides for a holding olTgold and 
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silver metallic reserve of not leas than 50 per oeot. of the 
total circulation and for^ the baladle to be held in rupees^ 
and sterling- securities,* In Januar,^ 1936, 27 per cant, of 
the reserve was invested. In India the position is somewhat 
anomalous, as the notes are convertible, not into gold or 
standard coins, ;but into rupees, which ate themseh^es 
simply “notes printed on silver/’ The oonvert-ibility of 
the Indian paper currency notes is, therefore, likely to 
be endangered when the price of silver rises abnormally, 
as it did during the Post-War period, Further, large 
reserves of silver have to be maintained for ensuring the 
convertibility of the notes, this is useless for external 
purposes, as when it is most neede^ it is liable to prove 
incapable of realii^ation. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance therefore proposed that all fresh 
notes issued in India should, like the rupees, be convertible. 

(2) Inconvkrtibi.e Paper, There is always a danger 
that paper money may be issued in greater quantity than 
is required by the public. In time of need governments 
are tempted to set the printing press in motion and put 
notes into circulation in order to obtain money for their 
own payments ; this is one way of indirectly taxing the 
people without their oousent. The over-issue of notes 
leads to their depreciation ; their real value falls below 
the face value and metallic coins begin to disappear from 
circulation. (Ires ham’s Law comes into operation and the 
notes become inconvertible into metallic coins at their 
face value, as was the case with most of the European 
countries during the Great War, Austrian, German and 
Russian notes suffered enormous depreciation in value, 
with consequent loss and much suffering to the holders of 
such notes. 

^In tlier« were about ISS I orores ol silver coin and bnilian ia 
the Eeeetve, 
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THE VALUE OF MONEY 

Th^ phrase Value of money’ has two meaniufys. In 
its ordinary sense fvi^ith which we are not specially 
concerned), it means the value of the material of which 
money is made, e. the value of the gold in a coinage, 
which will be determined just as the value of any other 
commodity, Le., by the equation of supply and demand. 
There is a demand for* gold in currency, as well as a 
demand for it in the arts, and the total supply of gold 
at any time will be distributed among its various uses 
in such a way that the marginal utility of gold in each 
case will be equal. If then there is a greater demand 
for gold in the arts, its value for that purpose will be 
increased and it will Aow from coinage into the arts, or 
if the conditions were reversed, vice versa ; just as water 
will flow from a higher to a lower level until the levels are 
equal 

Purchasing Power. 

' In its other and. for our purpose, more important 
sense, the phrase Value of money’ means the general 
purchasing power of a unit of money, e. how much 
can a rupae buy at any given point of time of 

(f) particular commodities such as wheat, labour, rice, 
gold, sweets, milk, sugar, ghi, or any other commodity 
which any particular individual or family purchases, or 
consumes ; 

(ii) all goods conceived as a block of commodities. 

The second is in reality the meaning of the phrase 
"general purchasing power, but it is impossible to find 
such an ideal block of commodities, and so, for practical 
purposes, the phrase, general purchasing power of money/ 
has been defined as ‘*the power which money has of 
pureha^tng commodities in a country or in any place,^ 
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in those proportions in which they are in fact constimeHi 
there/* t 

IJhis purchasing power of money, or the value of 
mon^% varies from time to time and from place to place, 
Th8 things which a rich Londoner can buy cannot be had. 
say, by an African peasant, and many of the things which 
most people in India can have to-day could not have been 
had at,any price, even by a Vi^roy, hundred years ago. 
Again, a rupee buys wheat at different rates at various 
times. 

Quantity Theory of Money* 

These variations in the purchasing power of money 
depend upon a variety of circumstances and a study of 
thes^ leads us to what is called the ^quantify theory of 
momy^ which is enunciated thus : ‘‘Other things being 
equal, and under the simplest conditions, the value of 
money tends to vary precisely m proportion to its 
quantity/’ To prove this proposition, let us assume a 
hypothetical market in which ; — 

G) There are only 100 oranges to be sold. 

{it) These are all to be sold at once. 

(m) There is free competition between buyers and 
sellers. 

{tv) There are only Rs. 10 with the purcliasers, i r., the 
quantity of money is fixed. 

(v) These rupees have no other use than to be used as 
money. 

(v#) The money changes hands only once, and all of it 
is paid immediately to effect one transaction only, L e., 
the purchase of 100 oranges. 

In such a hypothetical market, the price or value of 
each orange will be one-tenth of a rupee, or the purchasing 
power of one rupee is ten oranges. 
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Now, suppose that alf the other five conditions mention- 
ed remains the same, and only the fourth, i, e, the quantity 
of money alters : that t&e money in the pockets of the 
purchasers is doubled ^d instead of ten rupees there are 
twenty- Then since all other factors are the same and 
the twenty rupees have no other use than to effect that 
one transaction, the only result of a ohangfe in the quantity 
of money will be that where one rupee passed before, 
now two will pass; ue , thahsthe 100 oranges will be one^fifth 
of a rupee, or the purchasing power of a rupee will be 
five oranges. In this case, the figure including the price 
level is doubled and the purchasing power of the rupee 
halved, as the quantity of money is doubled. Thus the 
proposition is established that the purchasing power or 
value of money tends to vary precisely (but inversely) in 
proportion to its quantity. 

This proposition is not only true but is a truism. It 
merely states that if the quantity of money in circulation 
or its supply is doubled, while the demand for it remains 
the same, the value of money is halved. 

Demand for Money. 

The demand for money means the total number of ex- 
changes which have to be effected in terms of money. 
Money as such, is not wanted for any other purpose than for 
the purchase of goods and services, and thus if one unit of 
money is an anna and a man spends one anna each on sugar, 
milk, or an orange his demand for annas will consist of as 
many annas as he wants to spend on the various commodities 
the units of which he purchasea at one anna each, Taking P 
to be the price (one anna) of each article and’Qn to be the 
commodities purchased, the demand for money will be 
repressed by Qn. Tfhus Qii represents the total number 
of coi^odities bought with money and is called the 
volume of trade. If we call it T, then P x T will represent 
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the total demand for money. ^ ^ 

Supply of Motley. ^ 

The supply of money means tH^total numbei* of unitt 
of ali Iliads of the media of exchange, multiplied by the 
number of times each unit of money changes hands, which 
is called its rapidity, or velocity of circulation. Thus, if 
one anna changes hands only once, the supply of money is 
one X one. Let M represent the total units of money in 
in circulation and V its velocity Of circulation, thenMxV 
is the total supply of money. 

Equation of Exchange. 

The value of money varies inversely with its supply, 
and directly with its demand ; or in other words, the price 
leveh P, varies directly as the supply of money and 
inversely with the volume of trade. 

MXV 
^ T 

or PT«MV. 

Value of Money and the Value of other Commodities. 

The chief difference between the determination of the 
value of money and the determination of the value of 
other commodities is that the value of money changes 
m exact proportion to the changes in demand and supply 
while in the case of other ooinmoditiovS there is no such 
agreement in proportion. This is because money as such is 
wanted for no other purpose bu^ifor effecting exchanges. 
If two annas purchase four oranges what is the value of an 
anna in terms of oranges? It must be two oranges. If two 
annas purchase eight oranges the value of an anna is then 
four oranges. As prices are nothing more than values 
expressed in money, they vary exactly in proportion to the 
quantity^ of money. An analogous case may be pkkm ot 
a railway ticket which is desired for the "sake of 
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tbejotiruey ov^r which it gives control. If a railway 
adjusted the size of its tifkets to the lengths of the journey 
indicated, a long tick^. might be more desirable than a 
short one. Bnt the lengths of ail the tickets were 
doubled, this increase would make no difference of their 
relative values. So, too, if the volume of currency in a 
country is doubled, the large quantity of money will now 
measure the sane amount of commodities, and the value 
of each piece of the double quentitv of money will become 
half of what it was before 

Quantity of Money Affects the General Price Level Only, 

The above theory should not be taken to mean that 
whenever the quantity of metallic money in circulation 
is doubled the prices of all commoditises are doubled. The 
demand for wheat may be rising while that for jawar may 
be falling, and yet the price of wheal may go on rising, 
while that for jawar is failing. These variations in prices 
will go on in the case of particular commodities irrespective 
of variations in the quantity of money, which only 
affects the general price level. 

Effect of Credit and Barter 

Further, it is not variations in metallic money alone 
that affect the price level. If the goocis are exchanged 
without the intervention of money, t.e., by credit or barter 
this will nave the same effect as the existence ot more 
money. 

Rapidity of Circulation. 

Again, if the quantity of money remains fixed, but 
owing, e.g., to development of, the means of transport, or 
the growth of banks, it will have the same effect as an 
mcrease in the quantity of money. 

Volume of Trade. 

On the other hand, even though the quantity money 
and its value remain fixed, if the quantity of gaod$^ to be 
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with it increase, the ptilse level will tend to fall* 
Measui^emenl of Changes in Gener|l Price Level. 

The measurement of variationi^ in the greneral price 
level is usually done by means of Index Numbers in the 
following manner. Some particular year, 1896, Is taken 
as the starting point and is called the lAiase year. The 
prices of given quantities of commodities which are 
chiefly consumed, say by most families in a country are 
taken in the proportions in which they are consumed 
and each is represented by the figure 100. 


Consumption 


Price 




Rs. 

a. 

P. 

One maund of wheat 

• • • 

1 

0 

0 

„ rice 

. . . 

4 

0 

0 

,, seer „ ghee 

• . . 

1 

0 

0 

,1 M M milk 


0 

•2 

0 

,, ,, ,, salt 

. . . 

0 

2 

0 

„ pair „ shoes 

. . 

1 

0 

0 

Four yards of cloth 



0 

0 


As each of these seven artudes is represented by the 
figure JOO the total will be 700, and the list then repre- 
sents what is assumed to be an average Indian family's 
expenditure of money on each of these commodities in a 
normal year. In order to compare the general level of 
prices of these commodities with those ruling in another 
year, say 19T2, u whether the general price level is 
higher or lower in 1912 than it was in 1896 and by how 
much it has changed, we shall probably have to consider 
the following factors : — 

The price of some of the commodities may have risen, 
while others fallen. We find, say that in the year 1912 the 
prices of these same seven commodities are now changed, 
e g., invl896 a maund of wheat costs Be. 1/ -only, while 
in 1912 it costs Rs. 2/- i, the price of wheat is doubled 
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and th© unit, which in the base year was expressed as 
100» will now be 200^, Similarly other prices may have 
changed and the ria^^r fall in. the price of each com^ 


modity is represented in the last column 
table 

of 

the following 


Es. 

as. p. 

one maund of wheat at 

2 

0 

0=200 

r „ nee „ 

6 

0 

0=150 

„ seer ghet „ 

2 

8 

0=250 

1 , milk „ 

0 

4 

0=200 

M s. salt 

0 

1 

0= 60 

t, pair shoes „ 

2 

0 

0=200 

Four yards of cloth „ 

1 

0 

0= 50 

The total price in 1912 will then 

be 

= 1,100 

This gives an average price of 

1,100- 

f7, 

i. e., 1.57 and 


from this we conclude that the general price level of 
these commodities rose from 100 to 157, L e., 57^'a in the 
period from 1896 to 1912. This hnearis that a rupee 
would iu 1912, buy a smaller quar^ity of these 
commodities than it purchased in 1896, even though it 
might buy more of some other commodities. By taking 
only seven commodities we cannot get an index number 
which is a reliable indication of the general change of 
prices, because individual commodities may be greatly 
affected by special causes, and with so small a number 
any such exception may have a great effect on the result. 
Averages of percentages calculated in this manner are 
therefore made from a series of yearly prices of a much 
larger number of commodities, (usually 50 or more) both 
wholesale andVetail. Such standard tables prepared for 
the purpose of studying the course of prices, or for measur* 
ing the changes in the value of money are called Index 
Numbers of prices. In England they are prepared by 
the Board of Trade and in India by the Finance. Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics. 
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are generally studied in order to notice and 
measure changes ia the — # 

0) General purchasing power^f money, Le.. whether 
prices are rising or falling, or are steac^ 5 ^ 

(ii) Cost of living. 

Effects of Changes in Prices. 

(f) Rjsiko PmojBs, When prices rise, the producers 
of goods of which the prices are rising will gain, and 
production in vsueh commodities will be stimulated. Sut 
while producers are benefited, the consumers have to 
pay higher prices, and if the wages of workers do not rise 
to a corresponding degree, they will be loseis. In any 
case, if wages increases are obtained, they will most likely 
be secured only after some time has elapsed, and mean- 
while the w^orkers are worse off. The people whose 
incomes are fixed^ are the greatest losers since there is 
considerable difficulty in a<ljusting their incomes to the 
newer conditions Creditors also will lose, because, when 
they receive bafek the money which they lent, it will 
purchase less than it would when it was borrowed. A 
rise in the general level of prices means a fall in the 
value of money, (Note that the rise in price has not 
cmised the depreciation in the value of money ; one is not 
the cause of the other : it is merely^' the same thing eoepressed 
tn another tcay,) 

Ui) Falling Pricks, The effects of falling prices 
are just the reverse of the above. Those classes of the 
community which are gainers when prices are rising, 
become losers when prices are falling. Generally creditoi^ 
and wage-earn^s gain, while entrepreneurs and busineas- 
men lose. AMI in prices expresses aH>einthe value 
of money, which is said to have appreciated. 

Both rising and falling prices create uncertainty in 
the business relations of dififerent classes of people 
and, therefore, steady prioes are* on tha whole, to be 
preferred. 
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Use of Index Numbers. 

The use of Ind^ Numbers may help to find the 
causes of fiuotuatioefs iu prices, e.g.^t whether the changes 
are due to an excessive, or insufficient, issue of currency; 
they may also help to adjust the relations between the 
different classes according to changes in prices. Another 
important use as mentioned above, is to measure the 
changes in the cost of ijiving. If it is desired to find out 
whether an Indian peasant had a ditferenb standard of 
life i.e , was richer or poorer fifty years ago than to-day. 
it cannot be done unless the prices of commodities which 
the peasant consumed then are known. If formerly he 
had only Bs. 20 as his annual income, while the peasant 
to* day has Rs, 100 it does not necessarily mean that he 
was poorer. He might be getting more of the necessaries 
and comforts of life for twenty rupees then, than he would 
get to-day for a hundred rupees. 

Course of Indian Prices 186 1-— 193 4. 

The general index numbers of wholesale prices of 
39 articles in certain years from 1861 to 1913, and in each 
year from 1913 to 1934, are given in the following table. 
The base year for these index numbers is 1873 and the 
figure for that year is taken as 100 


Year 

Index No. 

Year 

Index No. 

1861 

90 

1913 

... 143 

1865 

107 

1914 

... 147 

1870 

102 

1916 

... 162 

1873 

100 

1916 

... 184 

1876 

94 

1917 

... 196 

1880 

104 

1918 

... 226 

1885 

87 

1919 

... 276 

1890 

100 

1920 

... 281 

1896 

104 

1921 

... 236 

1900 

116 

1922 

... 232 

1905 

110 

1923 

... 2l6 

1910 

122 

1924 

... 221 
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Year 

Index No. 

® Year 

‘ Index No. 

1925 

227 

1932 

126 

1926 

2l6 

* 1933 

... 121 

1927 

202 

<4934 

... 119 

1928 

201 

19^ 

... 127 

1929 

203 

1936 

... 125 

1930 

171 

1937 

... 137 

1931 

127 

1938 

... 

First Period. 




There was a 

rise in prices from 1861 to 

1865. During 

this period there 

was Civil War 

in America, in consequence 

of which, cotton became scarce 

and the 

price of Indian 

cotton rose in the world market. 

There was a great influx 


of the precioiis ipetahsinto India and consequently an exten- 
sive eoina^e of silver rupees ; this increase in the quantity 
of money led to a depreciation in its value, The rise 
in prices may also be partly ascribed to the famine of 
1H64. 

Second Period. 

Prom 1865 to 1886 the price level was g:enerally on the 
decline and especially after 1873. There was a sudden rise 
in 1880, owing: to famine, but this was temporary. In these 
twenty-one years there was a general fall of prices all over 
the world, or at least after 1878, caused on the one hand, by 
reduced production of gold and its increased consumption 
for currency, and on the other, by the improvements in the 
arts of production generally and expansion of trade. 

Third Period. 

Rising prices from 1886-1914. During this period there 
was a general rise of prices, especially after about 1900. The 
rise in India was due to both internal and external causes, 
the former being 

(a) Shortage in the supply of agricultural produce and 
raw materials, coupled with an increase in the demand for 
these commodities. 
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(c) An increase in The volume of money, as well as 
an improvement in general monetary and banking 
facilities and a growtl^of credit. 

The world causes were : — 

la) Shortage in the supply of, and an increase in the 
demand for, staple commodities in the world markets. 

(b) Increased supply of gold from the South African 

mines, , 

(c) Development of credit. 

Fourth Period. 

This was the period of the Great War and its immediate 
efiects (1914-1920), when prices soared rapidly, although 
the rise in India was not so great as m most European 
countries. The prices of imported articles rose because 
the countries from whiehthey had been previously obtained 
were engaged in war. The price of food grains and raw 
materials rose because of the increased demand for them 
in FCiuope There was a huge balance of trade **in favour 
of India i. c , the value of exports was more than that of 
imports, and also a large coinage of rupees in the country. 
Fifth Period. 

The aftermath of the War (1920—1939). Prices began 
to fall from 1920 onwards owing to the gradual restoration 
of a mortj normal demand everywhere. This fall has conti- 
nued generally (with a vary sharp drop in 1930) because of 
the great] V increa«ed productive capacity both in agriculture 
and industry and because of the many restriotions on trade. 
Again the production of gold is not keeping pace with the 
demand and position has been worsened by the U.S.A. and 
Prance who have hoarded a larger portion of the total 
supply. Price of gold has reached abnormal heights, being 
near about ^s. 43 per tola in January 1940. This factor 
has also been responsible for a fall in prices as tlie available 
supply of currency has decreased in all the countries* 
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ib) Development of railways and other mmm of 
oommunication* - # 


But for the last three or four yHtrs there are gradual 
signs of revival The index number of wholesale prices 
which was 119 in 1934 advanced to T35 in 1936 and reached 
137 in 1937. 


SUMMARY 

Althouifh the monetary system t»f country has a ^reat influence 
over Its trade and commerce and on its economic progress, it is to be 
remembered that money is only a measure of values. It is possible to 
carry on exchanges of goods without the use of money i. e., by barter, but 
this is inconvenient, and cumbersome, and only suitable to primitive 
scH'icties. It fails to accommodate the units of purchase to the units of sale, 
or to secure a double coincidence ot wants and possessions. 

The use of money for the settlement of obligations represents a great 
step forward from the older form of barter. In all countries .some common 
thing has been generelly taken as the measure of value for all^ther things, 
and then later, it has been used as a medium of exchange. Cafflc, skins, 
salt, gram and shells have been used as money media, but precious metals 
have superseded them all because the metals possess most of the qualiries 
of a good money commodity, vu , acceptability, portability, homogeneity, 
congnisabiiity, durability, and stability of value. Those metals began to 
be coined into money, which performed the following important iunction& 
by serving as a : — 

(a) Medium of exchange. 

ih) Measure or standard of values, 

(c) Standard of deferred payments. 

Anything which is widely used and generally accepted as a medium 
of exchange is money. When issued by the State it is called currency, 
and It may be metallic or paper. The former consists of— 

(u) Standard money, i. e., that which is freely coined by the 
Governments to an imliraited extent and the face value of which is equal 
to the value of its metallic content. Most countries of the world have 
tried a Gold Standard ; and many have also had a Gold Bullion, or Gold 
Exchange Standard. 

(b) Token money is that which ha? a face value greater than its 
value as a commodity. The Indian rupee is a ‘token' com ; it circulates 
in India because of the authonty of the Government behind it ; for 
purposes of foreign payments the standard is the pound sterlmg. At 
present it i$ a Sterling Exchange Standard, but it is proposed to stabilise 
it as a Gold Bullion Standard. 

Paper money consists of currency notes (issued by 43overnment, or 
banks) which circulate like token coins, because people have confidence 
in the issuing authority, and know that they can convert them into stan- 
dard money, i. e . rupees, whenever required, Bmd%s cheques, and bills of 
exchange are also paper money. 
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The object of a currency system is to provide a uniform method of 
measuring the value of goods and the currencies of other countries, and 
to secure as far as practicable# stable level of prices. 

Two important systems^ave been in vogue. Gold Monometallism 
and Bimetallism The latter was given up during the ‘eighties and nineties’ 
of tbe last centurv, as it was not possible to maintain a fixed ratio between 
the two metals for a long time The dearer metal (gold) had a tendency to 
go out of circulation and pass either into hoards, or to be used m the arts, 
or in payments abroad. This tendency of bad money to drive out good 
money from circulation was noticed long ago and is called Gresham’s 
Law. 

Currency notes may be either convertible or inconvertible. Paper 
currency is not only convcnicntt but also economical. It is necessary, 
however, to maintain public confidence and minimise the chances of risk 
by keeping strong and adequate reset ves of gold. Governments are 
sometimes tempted to issue inconvertible notes which begin to depreciate 
m value, and amount to indirect taxation by the Government, or at least 
to a forced loan. 

The phrase “value of money” means the general purchasing power 
of money, It vanes from time to time like other values under influences 
of conditions affecting the supply of, and demand for money as money. 
But in the. case of money its value changes precisely in proportion to its, 
quantity, because it has no demand except for being used as money. This 
IS known as the quantity theory of money and may be expressed by the 
equation 

p__ MV4'M'V' 

The changes in the value of money from time to time or variations m 
the general price level, are measured by the aid of Index Numbers, which 
are standard tables of prices of representative commodities expressed as 
percentages. 

Quettiont and Eaerciiat 

1. What IS money ? How did it come into use ? What part does it 
play in modern economic life ? Can we do without it ? 

Describe how India's rural economy has been affected by the intro- 
duction of money, (F. (7. 2939.) 

2. What is the difference between the money measure and other 
standards of measurement ? 

3. What are the functions of money ? Illustrate how it is becoming 
more and more a standard of values rather than a medium of exchange. 

4. What commodities have been used as currency and why ? What 
IS coinage and how did it come into use ? 

5. Name the different shapes and forms of coins you have seen in 
India. Compare the present silver rupee as a coin with the following 
(a) gold sovereign, (b) dollar (U. S, A.), (c) two-anna piece (nickel), 
id) Gorakhpuri pice, ie) any coins of Akbar's reign, if) gold mohar, (g) the 
rupee of the East India Company. 

6. Give in brief outline an explanation of the value of money, 

(F. (/, 293d.) 

7. How many grains does a rupee weigh and what is its fineness ? 
Compare its purity with the British pound sterling or the U. S. A. dollar. 
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8. Prepare a table of the market values of the actual goM contents 
of the standard coins in the important countries of the world. 

9, Compare and contrast a Gold St#idard with (a) Gold BulHon 
Standard* {h) Gold Exchange Standard, (c) Igimctallism, 

10. Which countries of the world have recently given up the gold 
standard and why ? What have they adopted instead ? 

11, Write a note on the present Indian currency system. 

12 What notes are used in India ? How do they circulate i How 
is their convertibility secured ? How does the silver rupee differ from 
the notes ? 

13. What do you understanced by the phrase ‘ value of money ’ ? 
Does it change from time to time like tlife value of other commodities ? 
What do you understand by money being [a] cheap {h} dear. tP, U. 19M ) 

14. What is “ general purchasing power ” ? How would you 

compare the general purchasing power of the rupee to* day with that of 
fifty years ago ? t 

15. What is demand for money ? Does it extend and contract in the 
same way as demand for wheat ? 

16. State and discuss the “ Quantity theory of money,” Explain its 

limitations {F. U 1933 and 1936.) 

17. Prepare a table of the index numbers of prices in India and 
another table of the quantity of money in circulation in India over a 
number of years and show how’^ the price level has varied with the 
changes in the quantity of money. If the relation is not precise, 
explain why. 

18. What is money and what qualities must a commodity possess to 

render it suitable for use as money ? Why did gold and silver become 
universally adapted as money, (P. U. 1933 and 1937*} 

19. Primitive trade was barter ; then Aney was devised ; in highly 

organized trade little or no metallic money changes hands. Explain this 
evolution referring to (a) the services rendered by money and (b^ the 
means by which economies are effected m its use. (P. U. 1935.) 

20. Which of the following are money m India : (a) Notes issued 

by the Reserve Bank of India (b) cheques drawn upon the Imperial Bank 
of India (c) Post-office Cash Certificates d) The English Sovereign. Give 
reasons for vour answer. (P, U. 1939.) 

21. Why does value of the rupee (in terms of goods and services) 

vary from time ? Briefly indicate how variations in the value of the 
rupee can be measured. (P, U, 1939.) 





CHAPTER XX 

CREoftr AND BANKING 

# 

The word credit means confidence or trast, (from the 
liitin credo — I believe), but in its use in Econamios it 
does not mean every kind of confidence, (such as, e. 
that which a man plaoea in a friend when he discloses a 
secret) but rather the cJonfidence, that, if something: of 
value is g:iven by one person to another without taking? 
its return value just then, the one to whom it is griven 
will, if required, return it or its equivalent, or a little more 
than its equivalent, at some future date. One may purchase 
a hundred rupees worth of books but the bookseller 
may not hand over the books unless cash is paid. If, 
however, he believes that the money will be forthcoming? 
within a reasonable time, he will deliver the books in 
return for a promise tu pay the price at a later date, *. e , 
he allows credit to the purchaser of the books. 

Confidence — the Basis of Credit 

The bookseller will not, however, sell books to every 
one on credit, but only t*o those — 

(/) in whose character and resources he has confidence 
or 

(//) who g:ive him sufficient security for the due dis- 
chargfe of their obligations 

Very few people will be prepared to lend money to a 
village chamar because he commands little or no credit ; 
most probably he wants the loan for consumptive and 
not for productive purposes. He is usually extravagant 
in his habits and not farsighted ; he is poor, and if he 
spends the money he borrows, he has no property out of 
which the loan can be recovered. On the other hand, if a 
rich and enterprising youth, who has received a good eduoa- 

432 
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tionmd traiainir and kas abundant resources, wislies to atait 
sonae industrial enterprise in which ijbe has a ^ood chance 
of success, then, if he wants to borrc^, many people will 
be prepared to lend to him ; i. he commands a i^ooS deal 
of credit because people in a position to lend money will 
feel confident that they can recover the loan. A credit 
transaction then is a transfer of goods for the promise of a 
future equivalent ; the goods are given now in expectation 
of their return in future. bTime, then, is the first e leme nt i 
of credit 1 Secondly, we have seen that credit will onlyi:, 
be given to those by whom, it is believed, it will not he 
abused ; confidence in the borrower is essential. A thjr^ 5 
element is sometimes present, although it is not alwayp 
essential, vh 9 written evidence of the debt ; a written 
promise to pay may be obtained from the debtor by the 
creditor and this is called an imtru^mnf of credit. 

Purposes for which Credit may be required* Why the 
Merchant Borrows ? 

1. Chkdit Financks Industry and Tradr. 

Confidence by the creditor in the debtor is necessary 
before the debtor can obtain credit, but the fact is often 
overlooked that in order that the debtor should have the 
capacity to borrow he should havfe confidence in himself. 
Debtors often fail to realize that they can retain the con- 
fidence which is placed in them, only, if and when, they 
are scrupulous and punctual in the performance of their 
obligations. This can only be the case with people who 
are prudent and careful and who borrow money for 
productive purposes, or when in dire necessity. In India 
many of the loans borrowed are ior lavish expenditure on ^ 
marriages and other ceremonies. 

In advanced industrial communities borrowing is of a ^ 
difierent type from much that is done in India. To borrow 
money is not necessarily a sign of inferiority or helpless- 
ness, but a mark of the credit or confidence which a person 
commands. Borrowing enaBTeTCfiose people who have th^ 
necessary character, ability end intelligence, but not the 
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jpieans* to enter on productive enterprise. Credit places re- 

^sonroes at the disposal of those who know bow to us e them ; 
it is the keystone of n^)dern industry and trade as its main 
object is to finance industry and commerce during th e tim e 
^^Which must necessarily elaose between the start of pro- 
duction and the finished articles being in the hands of the 
ultimate consumer. 

2. Crebit IJriLizKs Iolk puNos. 

y It supplies money to those businessmen who need it 
'and takes it away from those who have not the desire or 
oa pRcity to usc^ their spare cash. India has long been 
famous as a country where people love to keep their 
savings in hoards ; people have stored their money under* 
ground or converted it into gold and silver jewellery. The 
money thus hoarded remained even det eriora ted, 

j ^With iittle or no security in the country there were few 
opportunities for the investment of money and the like- 
lihood of it being returned at the promised date, still lass 
its profitable use by the borrower ; there wore few 
\y institu.tionsr which would oommandi enough credit to 
attract money from all and sundry. Now, however, anyone 
who has five rupees to save can keep his money in a post- 
office or in a bank ; he not only avoids the trouble of 
guarding it, but he can at the same time earn a little 
interest. 

3. Crkiht FAciniTATKs Tkaoe ano Commerce. 

Credit does not simply provide money, but provides it 
at the Jime, pWe and quantity needed. Thus, a man who 
desires to go to England Trom India need not carry much 
money in his pocket ; if he has enough in a bank in India 
he can obtain money as desired in England. He need carry 
only a letter of credit, as this will enable him to obtain 
cash, or make payments, at any time- to any person, or any 
amount up to the extent of his balance. This saves much 
time and trouble and it ensures safety as far m 
possible. It is just the same in payments for goods which 
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have to te made, perhaps thouaanJ^of miles avraj in tha 
same, or in another, country, kU that is necessary is 
a written instruction or order to the bank ; no transfer of 
cash IS necessary so long- as the banlPat the other end is 
satisfied that it will be re-imbursed for any money which 
is handed over. Thus credit facilitates trade, commerce 
and travel. 

4. Ohrdtt Eoomomisks thk usr of tek Precious MErans, 

Because credit does the worle of money without any 
passing? of actual cash, it takes the place, not merely of 
paper money, but of grold and silver which can then be * 
devoterTTo other uses?*" It also Itvoids the loss through 
wear and tear of the metal in the coins. 

MECHANISM OP" CREDIT 

Its Organization. 

Credit is more useful and etfective if it is properly 
organized and controlled. People with spare money should 
know where to invest it and those who want money should 
know from whence it can* be o btain ed Prom the stand- 
point, of the public good, it is, therefore; important that 
there should be some machinery to give a proper direction 
to the flow of capital* On the one hand, there should 
be agencies to collect money from persons who have 
savings, but who lack either ability or the disposition to 
use them productively. On the other hand, there have to 
be agencies to regulate the flow of this collected capital in 
the form of loans into the pockets of those who have the 
necessay business qualifications, but have not enough 
capital at their command to enable them to employ their 
energies and talents, not merely for their own benefit, but 
for increasing tUe productive capacity of the count ry and 
thus furthering the general welfare. 

All this implies that there should be agencies to 
convert credit into cash. Even if a hundred rupees worth 
of books are purchased on credit, the price will have to 
be paid, some time or other, to the bookseller. Though 
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for the time beinsr ife transaction is carried through 
without money, cash must ultimately pass from the buyer 
to the seller. If some^means, however, can be found to 
convert oonfidenoe ftto a means of payment which is 
readily acceptable, the use of money can, to a certain 
extent, be avoided, and credit can be converted into money 
or cash. Suppose, for instance, A wants to purchase raw 
cotton from B, but has no money He asks a loan of 
Rs. 1,000 from a bank X. The bank manager agrees to 
give him credit and permits him to draw the amount by 
an order of payment, z.e., by means of a cheque. A can 
now go to B, buy the cotton and, instead of paying 1,000 
rupees in silver, he can give B a cheque which the latter 
takes because he is conlident that the bank X will pay 
the amount to him when the cheque is presented. B does 
not usually retain his money with him but keeps it at 
bank Y, to whom he sends the cheque to collect the 
money from X and put it to his credit. The loan advanced 
by bank X thus becomes a deposit in bank Y when Rs. 1,000 
are paid by the former, Further, suppose that another 
person P has to pay Rs. 800 to Q and takes a loan from the 
bank Y. He draws a cheque for Rs. 800 on this bank and 
gives it to 4 who keeps his funds with bank X, and sends 
the cheque to that bank as a depoit. In this case the loan 
advanced by Y becomes a deposit with X, and the latter 
is now entitled to receive Rs. 800 from the former, X has 
to receive Rs. 800 from Y and to pay Rs. 1,000 to Y ; 
therefore only Rs. 200 need be paid by X to Y and the 
whole account is cleared. These two double transactions 
for Rs. BOO and 1,000 respectively have been completed by 
one transfer of 200 rupees. 

The machinery by which credit operations are or- 
ganized consists of (i) Cr edit Insti tutions, i.eu Banks with 
their clearing houses and (it) Instruments of Credit, e.g,, 
cheques, hundies or bills of exchange, andlaote^"^***^ 
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Baitki* ♦ '' 

Banks ate the institations whi ob organize cyedit They 
have heea called credit factories, as they otfanizeand 
control the issue and circulation <40r^dit instruments and 
regulate the granting of loans. Tke term “Bank” has not 
been defined anywhere in Indian or English statutes, but 
banking is the business of dealing in money and credit, I 
and in the remittance of money from person to person and | 
from place to place The office or house in which such * 
business is carried on is called a* ‘Bank.* It may be carried 
on by an individual, le, g,, shroflfs and money-lenders in-^ 
India) or by a partnership, or by a limited company. 

The Business of a Banker is of three distinct 
kinds : — 

(i) Giving momxf now for money at a later time. To 
receive money on deposit or loan, and to advance money or 
make loans to cu'-tomers. i. e., borr owing and lending. The 
advice which Shakespeare put into the mouth of one of his 
characters “neither a borrower nor a lender be” would, if 
practised, mean the cessation of all banking business. The 
banker attracts deposits and pays interest on them; he 
leads the amounts thus borrowed to those who can make, 
use of the money and from them he charges interest at a 
higher rata than that which he gives. The ditference 
between the total interowSt charged and the total interest 
paid is the banker’s profit. 

(li) Adi^anung money in one place for money in another. 
A banker undertakes, ofi behalf of his customers, to 
make payments from one person to another, and this 
often involves sending money from place to place* A 
small commission is usually charged on such remittances * 
by the bank. 

(in) Note Issue. The third class of business sometimes 
done by banks, is the issue of notes which are used as 
currency. A bank, instead of giving coins to the customers, 
may give them notes on which are printed promises to pay 
coin or bullion on demand. If the customers are willing to 
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aoeepfc them, these note^#irculate freely from hand to hand 
like moaey, because people have coafidence in the solvency 
of the issuing bank, Tl!^ tendency in each country during 
the last fifty years has#een for this privilege to be made a 
monopoly of some important bank^ acting, either under 
' the control of or in close touch with, the government of the 
country, 

Deposit Banking. 

The essential feature of the business of deposit banking 
is that the bank undertakes to receive money from the 
public and to repay it on demand immediately when repay- 
ment is asked for by a written order called a cheque. To 
be successful, and also perform a public service, the banker 
must be a person of good standing and credit ; he must be 
able to inspire confidencie in people so that they may 
entrust their savings to him. He should foster and maintain 
that confidence by being always ready and willing to repay 
the amounts deposited with him. 

Banks Reckivk Money on^ — 

(a) Current Accounf, When money is deposited under 
an arrangement that it may be withdrawn on demand, then 
it is said to be ‘‘on current account.’^ Some banks pay small 
rate of interest on the balance which a customer maintains 
with them on current account ; others pay no interest on 
such balance because they can be withdrawn at any time 
without notice and conse(|uently the banks are unable to 
use the money freely, 

(b) Fixed Deposit, Money which is deposited with a 
bank for a certain fixed period, to be withdrawn only on the 
expiry of the stipulated term, is said to be placed on ^‘fixed 
deposit.^^ The banker is in a position to use this money in 
a more profitable form of investment than funds deposited 
on current account and he can therefore pay a higher rate 
of interest on such deposits ; generally speaking, the longer 
the period, the higher the rate of interest paid ; if left for a 

^ year, a higher rate is likely to be paid than on deposits for 
three months. 
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ic) Saifings Fund These ^aoourage mvint 

on the part of the people who haii^e only very nm^ll shine 
to spare. A moderate rate of invest (nspally about 2 
per cent.) is allowed an(| amounts as low as five rupees 
can be deposited. An account may be opened in the 
Post Office Savingrs Bank with a minimum of As. 4 only* 
Small amounts can be withdrawn at any time but for 
lar^je sums a few weeks’ notice is required to be given to 
the bank or post * 

(d) Credit Deposits,^ In addition to the cash deposits * 
indicated above, there are deposits created by the banks 
giving out loans. A loan may be granted by a bank of 
say Rs. 5,000, but the person to whom it is granted 
may not require the whole amount immediately, in which 
case the bank will allow him to draw the money when- 
ever he requires, up to the prescribed limit of Rs. 5,000. 
The loan advanced by the bank is thus treated as a current 
account deposit. 

Cheque System. \ 

Against their mone^ in current account depo.sitors 
may draw cheques, which are nothing more or less than t 
payment orders^ on a banker against the funds in hjs 
possession, and which are properly applicable to the 
payment of the cheques, A cheque is drawn on a speci- 
fied banker and is always payable on demand. It may 
be in favour of the drawey himself* or of any other person, ^ 
or his order, or to bearer. Usually cheques are written 
on the printed forms supplied by banks to their depositors. 

A specimen of one is given in Plate No. 1. A similar 
order drawn by one bank on another is called a Bankarts 
Draft as shown in Plate No. 2. ' ^ 

When a person, entitled to draw cheques, wishes to 
make a payment to another person he can do so by 
means of a cheque, which is thus used as a means of 
payment and may be passed on like money. By the use 
of cheques the need for metallic money and notes is 
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greatly reduced aad their use economised. When two 
persons A and B each hfifte their accounts with the same 
hank and A makes a^ayment by cheque to B, the latter 
will send the cheque to the banker who will simply debit 
the amount of the cheque to A’s account and credit, it to 
B’s. No money will pass between the two and the pay- 
ment will be effected by a simple book-keeping entry 
in the accounts of the bank. An example was given earlier 
of how, when persons *h«ve their accounts with two 
different banks, the credits of one bank become the 
deposits of another. Large payments are efifected by the 
transfer of small balances from one bank to another, or 
by simple book-keeping entries. 

Clearing House. There are several Banks in most 
citicvs each with a large number of customers. A regular 
customer of a bank deposits with it all the cheques he 
receives, no matter on what bank they may have been 
drawn. Each bank receives cheques every day drawn 
on other banks and the others receive cheques 
drawn on in it ; each bank has, therefore, to offset 
the cheuqes received by it against the cheques it 
has to pay out This cancelling of cheques and adjust- 
ing of mutual accounts among banks is done through 
offices called Clearing Houses. The clearing may be 
done either through a Central Bank, which acts as the 
banker’s bank, or by the represeStEtives of all the banks 
meeting in a special office or Clearing House. By a 
process of cancellation of these inter-bank debts the use 
of metallic money and notes is so much reduced, that, 
’<lf the total payments made by cheques in India only 
about cent, have to be made by transfer 

of money balances between the banks. In England pro- 
bably not more than one per cent, of the total amounfs 
of cheques drawn on banls^e settled in cash, apart 
perhaps, from the weekly cheques for wages drawn by 
manufacturing firms. The principal clearing houses in 
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India. ftt Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Karachi L 
and there is also one in Oolomio. Olearini?: houses 
have also been established in Caw^jpore, Lahore, Delhi, 
Simla and Ahmedabad* The duties of a clearing: house 
are usually uncertain by the Impepfii'i Bank where there 
IS no branch of the Reserve Bank, and a represetative 
of each member bank attends on business days to 
present ill the cheques drawn on other banks negotiated 
by his bank, and to receive those drawn on his bank* 
All the memberbanks keep their balances at the bank 
where the final settlement cf balances is effected by 
book entries. The total value of the cheques cleared in 
India in the year 1939-40 was Rs. 2,236 crores. 

BanJc Loans, The total funds available for a bankj^ 

^ to utihV.e consist of its capital and the various kinds or 
depo«»its. Separate accounts are kept for each of these, and 
also for each customer, but all the monies thus available 
are mixed in one fund and are at the bank’s disposal to 
employ as it deems desirable in banking business. ^‘The 
manner of employing available funds is the whole secret ^ 
of safe and successful banking.’’ Once money is deposited 
with a banker he is, in law, for the time being, the owner 
of such funds entrusted to him ; but in no other way does 
it become his property to be employed in whatever manner 
he pleases. The responsibilities of a banker to the public 
are great, he cannot afford to lock up his money by 
lending it for long terms : he has not only to keep sufficient 
cash Veaerves’ to meet current needs, but also to invest 
his funds in such short term securities as will permit him 
to recover or realize the amounts whenever they are 
required to meet the demands of depositors. It cannot be 
insisted on too often that the first duty of a banker is to be^ 
able to pay out on demand* 

The loans made by the banks go to finance the trad^ 
and industries of a country, and hence in India the problem} 
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of roral finance is of great importance. The agritjultoristi 
bavel^ credit hnt t^ey require loans for their work 
they are often extmvaffant, and there is always the dan gei 
that the money borrowed may be wasted and not spent on 
airrioultural production and improvement. The loans they 
require are also for long: terms and there is a need for the 
prqaosion of suclT^ankinR facilities to the cultivators 
as will enable them to effecrfSaTand substantial improve- 
ment in agrriculture, * 

Exchange, Banking and Financing of Trade, 

Credit enables people to avoid the unnecessary carry- 
ing of money in making remittances from one plaeo to 
another. They may send currency notes, or cheques or 
drafts, or postal orders, or band in money at one Govern- 
ment Treasury to be paid out of another in some distant 
place. In addition to these methods most usually in vogue 
in India for making remittance within the country, there 
are also payments made at distant places by means of 
hundies, and for making payments abroad there are bills of 
exchange. 

Hundies. 

Hundis are negotiable instruments written in an 
oriental language or in one of the vernaculars and 
are sometimes promissory notes, but more often bills of 
exchange in form and substance, and are subject to local 
usages. They have been in circulation in the country 
from very early times and usages attach iitg to them 
varied with the locality in which they came into exist- 
ence or wore circulated. The word 'hundi* is said to 
derived from the Sanskrit word ‘hund/ which means 
NJfco collect,’ This shows that the purpose, for which these 
instruments were originally discovered and to which 
they were employed, was that of collection of debts. 
Even now hundis are sometimes used for the collection 
^ debts, A merchant who has sold goods from Lahore 
to a merchant in Karachi may collect* the price of the 
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goods sent by drawing a hundi for the amount m the 
Karachi merchant* The hundis ha^^'e been current amongst 
the fiindu merchants from verjf remote times They 
may be traced as far back as the Mahabharta, legendi 
of the times of Lord Krishna has it lhat .JNarsingha MehW 
of Junaerarh draw a hundi on Samlashah of Dawarkan 
(M, L. Tannan—Law and Practice of Banking in India).! 
According to Dr* Jain another tradition has it that^^ 
Vastupal, Tej Pal drew a hundi of ten %rores on Nagarl 
Seth city banker to finance the building of the temple of | 
Dilawar, Such traditions date as far back as 6 TO0 B * 0. 
They had attained to a very high degree of credit in 
the country Although due to the aVisence of a strong 
central or national government paper currency was almost 
unknown in India in early times, yet the merchants had 
evolved in the hundi system a very facile and simple 
medium of currency and a strong and sound system 


of credit. A study of forms of the hundis in vogue in 
different parts of the country, their different kinds, 
and the manner in which they circulated is not of 
interest merely to an antiquarian but shows how the Indian 
Mercantile community had evolved an excellent system 
of credit for themselves to meeU their needs and how they 
backed it up by trust and confidence. The disho^ir of 
a hundi was regarded as an act amounting to that of I 
insolvency ^n the part of a merchant and cases of dis- | 
honour were rarely met with in this country. The 
banker has always played an important part in 
The hundi system bears testimony to the great confi- 
dence the ancient Indians reposed in their bankers. 
Allusion is made to money lending and primitive bank* 
ing in Rig Veda among the ancient Indians (Vadic 
Index of Names and Subject by A* A* Maodormetb A 
A. A. Keith, Vol. 1)* That during Manuks time banking 
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had well developed in India is apparent from the fact 
that Manu devotes aaspeoial chapter to the subject of 
I Deposits and Pledg€i|.*^ He says a sensible man should 
deposit money with a person of good family of good 
conduoti well acquainted with the law, veracious and 
having many relations wealthy and honourable Aryan. 
He finances not only trade and commerce but also 
agficuljtoe. The hundi system was the backbone of all 
commercial transactions! It not only faciliated the 
transfer of funds from one place to another, but also 
helped to finance trade and provided a facile and sound 
medium of currency and credit. 


Probably the original hundi was not open and was 
sealed to preserve the secrecy and relations of the 
drawee and the drawer, but later on when it was found 
to be a very suitable and convenient vehicle of transfer of 
money it was disencumbered of some unnecessary matters 
and was left open and the paper on which it was 
written gradually shrunk to a slip now in use. How- 
ever, unfortunately the long commBfoial experience which 
requires brevity did not purge them of the long prefactory 
salutations unnecessary prayers and the conditions definitely 
defined. They go to a Iqng extent to check their free 
circulation. 

Formerly the term hundi was applicable to n ative bill s 
of exchange only, a promissory note was called a teep, 
and in certain parts a “ ruqa but, now the term as 
generally understood includes all indigenous negotiable 
tUstruments whether they be in the form of notes or 
bills. The word hundi is a wider term than the bill of 
exchange. 

But an instrument in order to be a hundi must be 
capable of being sued on by the holder in his own 
name, and must by the custom 6f trade be transferrable 
like cash by delivery. Thus a * pahunoh ^ which is a writ- 
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ing merely aokoowladging the fact that a certain amount 
is received by the person signing R from another persoh is 
a mere receipt and neither contains a promise nor an 
order to pay and has no mercantile tradition of transfer 
by delivery is aot a native negotiable instrument. 

The oustoms relating to these hundis were many and 
various. Under the Hindu law a hundi payable even 
to a specified person or order was negiirtiable 
without endorsement by the payee. An indorser was 
found entitled to sue on a hundi without re-indorae- 
ment in his favour. So also a hundi having got 
accepted by the drawee could circulate without indorse- 
ment. Various forms of acceptance were^ inT^vogue in 
various places, la certain parts of the country eVen 
oral acceptance was sufficient. The owner of a . 
hundi who lost it could claim a ‘ peth ' (duplicate) I 
ora * per peth ’ (tinplicate) from the drawer and on pre- I 
sentation ot this to the drawee had a right to payment. 
In certain places a notice of dishonour is not necessary 
to charge the parties liable on a hundi. Again the drawer 
of a hundi by crossing it with the words “ SriNishani 
can exclude his personal liability. A custom of presenf- 
ment at a Bank was found prevailing in Bushire. Bo 
also it was found that in Dacca gumashtas could draw 
hundis without incurring personal liability. In some 
cases notice of dishonour was found unnecessary under 
Hindu and Mohammadan Laws. Under Hindu Law even 
an order hundi could be negotiated without indorsement 
and an indorser can sue without redndorsement in his favAir, 
if it is returned to him after dishonour. In the Punjab 
a custom was found to exist where-under a drawees mak- 
ing conditional payment of a hundi, which if dishonoured 
and returned is entitled to refund of the amount paid if 
the hundi is not presented again within four days."^ 
Among the Shroffs in Bombay when a hundi is sent to 
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» Shroff for oolleotioiJ^iie acquires the rights of a holder 
in due course merely on crediting the amount thereof 
to his customer’s account In addition to such customs 
Several varieties of hundis?, each having its own distinct 
characteristics, are current in the country. 

Several varieties of hundis are current amongst Indian 
merchants and we give below their chief classes and forms. 

The first classificatiom is that into Darshani Hundis or 
eight bills and Miadi Hundis or bills payable after a speci- 
fied period. 

The Darshani Hundi is a hundi which is payable at 
sight. They sometimes sell at hatta (discount) and some- 
times at badha (premium). When demand for hundis on 
a certain place is greater than the supply the hundis sell 
at badha that is at price which is somewhat higher than 
the original amount (premium). While when demand 
is less than the supply they sell at ‘batta’ i. e.. at a price 
which is a little lower than the amount for which the 
hundi is drawn (discount). Hundiana or Commission is 
sometimes deducted by the lender from the amount ad- 
vanced. Darshani Hundis payable on the demand must be 
presented for payment within a reasonable time after they 
are received by a holder. Where loss is caused to the 
drawer by delay in presentment it falls on the party in 
fault and not on the drawer. The typical form of a 
Darshani Hundi is as follows - 

Om Sri Ganeshji Sahai. 

Om Sri Sada Salamti howe. Lala Kundan Lai 
Sant Ram Jog likhi Shahr Sangla Hill seti. Lala 
Samsarn Das Badri Nath ki ram ram wachni. Aprant 
hundi nag ek tusade upper kiti, Rupaya ek bazar akhri 
haaar ek nime panoh sau, tiske dugne dewane* Rakhe 
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Sangle wich Lala TJttam Lai Hari Bara paaoii Miti Sawaa 
di 7 Sammat 1981. Pahunohan sariBhah Jog ropaya rokari 
obalau bazar ehehra shahi bhar (tewane, Sbahr Daltit 
which chokash hokar dam dewane. Hundi likhi miti 
Sawan din 7 Sammat • 1981, Tiket ek ane da laga ditta 
haiga. 

Daskhat Eamsarn Badri Nath. 


On back of thn Hundi 


Rupaya ek hazar 
uimen panch sau. tiske 
dugne dewane. 


1000 


Address : — 

Kundan Lai Sant Bam. 

Chandai Chank, Delhi. 

Translation : — 

Darshni Hundi. 

May the blessed Ganesha protect. 

May you live in peace and happiness. Addressed 
to Lala Kundan Lai Sant Ram from the town of Sangla 
Hill, Greetings from Ram Sarn Badri Nath. Drafted ' 
this hundi against you of Hs. 1,000 (one thousand) whose 
half is equal to 500, pay double of that Money paid " 
to us in Sangla by Lala Uttam Ram Hari Ram Miti 
Sawan 7, 1981. The amount be paid up in the town of 
Delhi on sight of this hundi in the current coin of the 
realm to a Shah or banker. Pay the amount after 
making inquiry and taking precaution according to the 
bazar practice. 

Hundi drafted on Sawn 7, l98l. 

Stamp of one anna affixed. 

(Sd.) Bam Barn Badri Natb« 
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On th? back of the Hundi. 

« 

Rs. 1,000 (one thousand 
half of which is Rs. 500. 

Address : — 

Knndan Lai Sant Ram, 
Chandni Chowk, 

Delhi. 

Miadi Hundi. 

A hundi which is payable after a specified period 
of time is called Miadi or Muddati Hundi. Sometimes 
Sahukars advance money on the security of hundis or 
pronotes. That is also called a hundi which is a sort 
of afirreement stating* the amount advanced, the rate ot 
interest and other condition.^ of the loan. Suppose 
Kirpa Ram takes a loan of Rs. 1, (XX) from Jagarx Nath 
at 12 per cent, per annum for 8 months. Kirpa Ram 
will take Rs. 970 and will sigrn the hundi for Rs. 

It means that the interest is deducted in advance from 
the principal. Kirpa Ram can renew the loan if he likes 
after three months in the same way. Hut even a hundi 
payable on demand with a stipulation for interest may 
be drawn as follows : — 

“The account of Sutar Ram Chandra Vitbobaji, the 
first of Chaitra Vadya of Sammat 1945. the day of the 
week, Tuesday, the date of 16th April, 1889, in cash 
Rs. 2,125 namely rupees twenty-one hundred and twenty- 
five in full in cash have been received. ?. e,, borrowed 
on personal security. The same are payable. The int.#- 
rest thereon accrues due at the rate of 6 per cent namely 
six and one quarter cents, i.e., for Re. 1 per cent, per 
mensem. The same are payable whenever the owner (i e.f 


I lOUO Rs. 1,000 
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the lender) mey demand (payment thereoi) 

L Attestation o£ Shah Signed (on a one anna 
Ganura Okaji to Rs* 2,125 reoeiptestamp Jtam Chand 
in the presence of the party. Vithobaji Rs. 2,126 (two 

thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five). 

1. Attestation of Shah 
Partap Lalji of Rs. 2|126, ^ 

I6th April, 1889. 

When, however, such hundis are drawn payable I 
after a certain specified period of time the usual practice | 
is to charge interest for the period at the time of drawing 
the hundi. 

In Ludhiana and Jullundur a hundi is usually drawn | 
payable sixty^one days after date and is called Ikahatf^ 
Miti Hundi. In Amritsar it is 'usually payable 91 days 
after date. 

The typical form of a Miadi Hundi is as follows 

Sri Ganesh Ji Sahai. 

Om Sri Sada Salamti howe, liala Amar Nath Mela Ram 
Jog likhi Gujranwala seti. Lala Harnam Das Gokal Chand 
di ram ram wachni. Aprant hundi nag ek tusade upper 
kiti Rupaya 400 akhri rupaya char sau nimen rupaye do 
sau tis de dohre dene. Rakhe Gujranwale wioh Bhai 
Daulat Ram Durga Parshad pason. Chet di 10 Sammat 
1971* Rupaye din 21 piohhe dewane. Rupaya chehre 
shahi takana, Chukas laga kar dam Amritsar wich dewane. 
Hun,di likhi Miti Chet din 10 Sammat 197 L 

Daskhat Harnam Das. 

Back 

Rupaya 400 Akhri 
Char sau ke nimen do 
mu de dugna dewne. 


400 
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Translation 

• May the blessed Granesh protect. 

May you live in fSeace and happiness. Addressed to 
Lala Amar Nath Mela Earn from Gujranwala, Greeting:® 
from Lala Harnam Das Gokal Chand. Drafted this hundi 
against you for Rupees 400 (four hundred) half of which 
is rupees 200 (pay double of that). The amount received 
in Gujranwala from Bhai Daulat Bam and Durga Prashad 
on Chet 10, 1971. The amount should be paid after the 
expiry of twenty one days, in the current coin of the 
realm. Drafted on Chet 10, 197L 

(Sd.) Harnam Das. 

Bach. 

Rupees four hundred 
(400) half of which is rupees 2(Xl 

Address ; — 

L. Amar Nath Mela Ram, 

Katra Ahluwalian, 

Amritsar, 

The above are the two typical forms of hundis 
The other forms are the variations of the above according 
to local usage. Some of them are made payable to a 
others may be made papable to bearer 
while others still may be made payable to Shah only or to a 
man of worth and substance in the bazar. TSus they may 
be either Shah Jog, or Nam Jog or Nishan Jog or Dhani 
Jog Hundis. 

Again according to usage in certain localities hundis 
/ imply a condition that money is payable only in the event 
of the arrival of the goods against which they are drawn. 
They are known as Jokhmi Hundis. Another peculiar 
form of hundi is known^as Jawabee Hundi ; while in the 
case of Marwari Hundis a letter is sometime given to a 
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bolder addressed to some persoa dlber •than the drawee in 
the town on whioh the hand! is drawn asking him to 
accept, the huudi for honotir. This is kaown as Zi kri C hit 
We shall ifive below the lej^al iridideats and form of 
all these different classes of handis, but most of them^^ave 
$roae out of use. 

The Shah Jo^ Hundi. 

The most important current form is the Shah Joigf 
Hundi. This hundi may be Datshani or Miadi, It may 
mention the name of a depositor or not, but it is payable 
to or througfh a Shah, t. e , banker or a persoa of worth and 
substance in the Bazar. This is the most widely used 
hundi in the country. The Nam Jog whioh is payable to 
the payee named in the Bill only is going into disuse. 
The words Shah Jog in a hundi lend to it additional credit 
and make it of the nature of a cheque generally crossed. 
It is payable only to a respectable bearer and only when 
it is indorsed to the last indorsee. It is neither a bill nor 
a promissory note. If attested it can be sued on either 
as a bond or a promissory note. It is not similar to a 
bearer bill. It cannot be transferred without endorsement 
It differs from a bill in two respects : — 

(f ) the acceptance of the drawee is not generally written 
across it, but the particulars are entered in the drawer’s 
book. 

(n) it is not usually presented for acceptance before 
due date* It passes from hand to hand by delivery and 
requires no endorsement till it reaches a Shah who after 
making inquiries to secure himself would present it to 
the drawee for acceptance or for payment. 

Here is the translation of a Shah Jog Hundi originally 
in Gujrati : 


23rd April, 1894 
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**Peaoe and prosl'peri<!^ at the good place the seaport 
town of Bombay, to Shah the most illustrions Dewji, son 
of Punjam, written from^the seaport town of Bombay by 
Shah Dewji son of Punfam,his (salutations of) Johur do vou 
be pleased to read, to wit, from this place from the Rokhia 
Tha^ur Bhawnji Harbhum Rs. 900, namely, nine hundred, 
have been received in full, do you pay the same imme- 
diately on arrival of the hundi ; do you pay the same in 
the name of or to Shah ♦on seeing his house, place of 
residence and above this mark is that I will write in the 
letter. Chaitrya Vadya 3rd of Sammat 1960, the day of 
the week Monday, own handwriting.’’ 

On the back was written. 

The half being Rs, 450, do you pay the double thereof ; 
do you pay in all Rs. 900 namely nine hundred in full. 

Rsl 900 

Shah Shri Dewji son of Punjam. 

Nam Jog Hundi. 

In contradistinction to the Shah Jog Hundi there is 
the Nam Jog Hundi. This is payable to the person whose 
name is specified in the body of the hundi. Its form is 
very much the same as that of the Shah Jog Hundi except 
that in place of the word Shah the name of the payee is 
inserted. Here is one : 

To, 

Babu A, C Grosh at Calcutta worthy of all eulogy. 
Written from Lahore by Ram Lai from whom please 
accept greetings. To wit. Please pay on receipt of this 
hundi to fl. M. Bhatta Charya according to the custom oc 
bundi the sum of Rs. 5(X) {half of which is Rs. 250/- pay 
double of that) for value received. 

Sd. Ram Lai 
Dated. 

Such a hundi is payable to the order of the payee 
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mi b© indorsed like a bill if exobang© ^yabl© to 
order. Sometimes along with the hundi is given a lett«^ 
which bears the desoriptiori of the ^arty in whose favodr 
it is drawn* In that case it is payaWe to that person alone 
and cannot be indorsed. The amount is paid to the payee 
named and if he is a man not known to the drawee, for 
purposes of identification, the attestation of two witnesses 
was secured at the time of paym^t. This class of hundis 
is, however, falling into disuse, ^or it affected the credit 
of the drawee if he could not arrange for payment on 
presentation. 

Nishan Jog Hundi. 

When the word Nishan Jog in a hundi occurred the 
amount thereof was to be paid only to the person who 
presented it, 

Dhani Jog Hundi. 

Where the amount of a hundi is made payable to a 
Dhani and the words Dhani Jog appear instead of the 
words Shah Jog or Nam Jog or Nishan Jog the hundi is 
known as a Dhaniji or Dhani Jog Hundi. The word 
Dhani means owner and so the amount is regarded to be 
payable to any owner, or holder, or bearer. One form 
of such a Hundi is as follows : — 

‘‘The account of Sutar Ram Chandra Vithobaji, the 
first of Chaitra Vadya of Sammat 1945, the day of the 
week Tuesday the date of 16th of April 1889, in cash 
Rs. 2,125 namely rupees twenty one hundred and twenty 
five, in full in cash have been received (i.e,, borrowed) on 
personal security. The same are payable. The interest 
thereon accrues due at the rat© of 6J- per cent. The same 
are payable whenever the Dhani may demand. 


(Sd.) Ramchandra Vitfeiobaji 
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These have been ^eld to be negotiable inftruments 
payable to bearer. When a hundi initially payable to 
bearer is indorsed in fufl it ceases to be a bearer hundi. 

Pirmati Jo^ HunJi is one which as its name indicates 
is payable to order. 

Oekhanhar is payable to bearer or whosoever presents 

it ^ 

Jobhmi Hundi. According: to the custom of Hindu 
merchants the Jokhmi Hundi implies a condition that the 
money shall be payable only in the event of the arrival of 
the goods against which the hundi is drawn. 

A Jokhmi Hundi is in the nature of a policy of insur 
anoe with this ditference that the money is paid beforehand 
and is to be recovered if the ship arrives safely. The hundi 
is drawn by the shipper (the hundiwala) on the consignee 
(the malwala) and negotiated with the insurer at a price 
which is less than the amount of the hundi (at the current 
rate of exchange) by the amount of the premium of insur- 
ance. If the goods arrive the insurer may obtain them or 
the value of them as stated in the hundL The hundi is an 
authority to the consignee to pay for the goods or deliver 
them up to the holder, but the latter has no right “Of action 
against consignee and holds the hundi on the credit of the 
drawer pr Indorser. If the goods are lost, the holder cannot 
claim payment (for he is an insurer), but he is entitled to be 
paid, in full in the case of partial lo»s or damage, unless it 
^mounts to general average loss in which case a rebate is 
mad© to the extent of the loss. 

Here is the example of a Jokhmi Hundi : — 

‘There is welfare ! To the feet of the worshipful Bhai 
of five-fold dignity, Liladhar Govindji at the seapOrt town 
of Bombay, a great and good place. From Navanagar 
writ|en by Bhai Liladhar Govindji whose protestrations do 
you be good enough to read. To wit. We have received 
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here from (Th*i>kor) Jodowji Rs. 40*000 (forty thownd) m 
full, wbicli 18 received. In respect thiareof this Jokhmi Huudi 
is drawn against goods on board theaG^^nga Hari Prasad* 
Nakhwa Bhoja owner Tb. Dyalji Morarji, being 29 (twenty- 
nine) bags of sheep’s wool shipped from the seaport town 
of Tunis against which the Jokhmi Hundi is drawn after 
the said vessel shall have arrived in a safe and sotind and 
secure manner. After the time of 4 days thereafter do you 
be good enough to pay the money to one named Shah 
looking to his means, station and place. The token is that 
we shall write about it in the letter of advice. The 14th 
day of Magsar Vad, of Sammat 1936 (22 December, 1878), 
The hand-writing of Damodar the son of th© living 
Inderji, whose protestrations do you be good enough to 
read.*’ 

On the back. 

“Do you be good enough to pay the double of the half 
Rs. 20,000 (twenty thousand) m all Rs. 40,000 (forty 
thousand) do you be good enough to pay according to 
usage of Jokhmi IIundL 

Jawabi Hundi- 

‘'The nature of the transaction known as Jowabee 
Hundi IS as follows 

A person desirous of making a remittance Writes to 
the payee and delivers the letter to a banker, who leither 
iiulorses it on to any of his correspondents near the payee^s 
place of residence or negotiates its transfer. On its arrivafil 
the letter is forwarded to the payee who attends and gives 
his receipt in the form of an answer to the letter, which is 
forwarded by the same channel to the drawer of the order.’’ 
Zikri Chit. 

The Zikri Chit is a letter of protection which is given 
to the holder of a hundi by the drawer or mj other prior 
party when the hundi gets dishonoured. It is in use all over 
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tile country in oonneotion with Marwari Hniidis. The letter 
is addressed to some pei^on residing in the town to which 
the hundi is addressed^ or in which the hundi is made 
payable/ The letter asks the addressee to take up the 
hundi in case of dishonour. The person thus requested 
can accept the hundi for honour. Under the Zikri Chit 
a hundi may be accepted for honour without being noted 
or protested according to the custom prevalent among the 
Marwari Shroffs. Here ^ is an instance of such a Zikri 
Chit 

Delhi. 

To good place Amritsar, Letter written to Bhai Ram 
Saran from Sham Lai who sends greetings. We had sold a 
hundi for Rs. 200/- from Amritsar on Gopi Nath by Vir 
Bhan Bansi Lai in favour of Sunder Das dated Har Badi 1 
Samvat 1991 payable to Bhai Amar Nath Ji, from whom we 
learn that the hundi has not been paid. If this hundi has 
been paid well and good otherwise please pay the hundi as 
stated above and debit the amount to our account returning 
the hundi unindorsed to us. 

Written on Bhadon Siidi ek Samvat 1992. 

(Sd.) Shalfi Lai 

Peth and Perpeth. 

When a hundi is lost the holder may call upon the 
drawer to give a duplicate. This duplicate is called a Peth. 
Here is the example of a Peth. 

Om Sri Ganesh Ji Sahai. 

On Sri sada salamati howe. Lala Kirpa Ram Jaggan 
Nath Jok likhi Zaffarwal seti, Lala Ganpat Ram Chet Ram 
ki Bam Ram waohni Aprant hundi nag ik tusade upper 
kiti si. Rupaya akhri chhi sua niman tin sue ke dugne 
dewane. Jahan rakhe Lala Sant Ram pase. Miti Sawan 
din ohbe Bidi War Mangal, 26 din pichohhe repaya rokar 
chalan bazaar chehra Shahi bhar dewane. Chokas hokar 
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dam so Lak Ji buodi Aprant htodi bhoi 

ho to path likh dewani. Hmidi Hkhi miti Sawau 
chhe Sammat 1981 path likhi BhadAn din. ek Sammat 1981# 
Daskhat GaniJfct iLam Chet Bam, 


Back 

600 


Bupaya chhe sau 

akhri nimen tin sau 
Translation 

May the blessed Ganesh protect, 


Om. May you always live in peace and happiness. 
Addressed to L. Kirpa Ram Jagi^an Nath from Ganpat 
Ram rupees 600, i e,, six hundred half of which is ^)0 
rupees of which grive double. The amount has been 
received here from Lala Sant Ram on Miti 6 of Sawan day 
Tuesday. Pay the amount in cash after 25 days after 
enquiry and taking due precautions according to the cus- 
tom of the bazar. Lala Ji the hundi has been lost. If the 
hundi be lost pay the path. Hundi drafted on 6 Sawan 
198!, Path wrote on 1 Bhadron 1981. 


When the duplicate is lost the holder may claim a 
triplicate and so on, Each of these subsequent hundia is 
IS called a per peth. Here is the form of a per peth : — 

Om Sri Gane«h J i Sahai. 


Om Sri sad a salamati ho we, ‘Lala Kirpa Ram Jaggan 
Nath Jog likhi Zaflfarwal seti Lai Ganpat Ram Chet Ram 
ki ram ram waohni. Aprant hundi nag ek tusade upper 
kiti si Rupaya chhe sau nimen tin sau ke dugne dewaue, 
Jahan rakhe Lala Sant Ram Anant Ram pason Miti Sawan 
din chhe badi war Mangal. Din das guzran pichehhe SHah 
Jog rupaya rokar ohalan bazar ohehra shahi bhar dewfi^ne. 
So Lala Ji peth gum ho gai. Aparant path gum ho gai 
ho to per likh dewani, Hundilikhi miti Sawan din 
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chhe Samraat 198L {eth likhi Badron di ek Sammat 
1981, Perpetk likhi Miti Bhadon dia 15 Sammat 1981. 

Uaskhai Ganpat Earn Ohet Ram. 

On hack^ , ^ 

Ohhe sau nimen tin sau ke dugne 
dewane. 

Translation 

♦ May the blessed Ganesh protect 
Om. May you always live in peace and happiness. 
Addressed to L. Kirpa Ram Jagan Nath from Zaffarwal 
Greetings from Ganpat Ram Chet Ram, Wit, had drawn 
one hundi against you for Rs. 600, six hundred half 
of which is three hundred. The amount has been deposited 
here by L, Sant Ram Anant Ram on Sawan 6, day, Tuesday. 
On the expiry of 10 days pay to Shah the amount m cash 
after inquiring and taking due precautions. Lai a ji the 
Peth was lost. The Peth having been lost the Perpeth 
has been given. Hundi drafted on 6 Sawan 1981. Peth 
given on Bhadon 1, 1981, Perpeth written on Bhadon 16, 
1981. 

(Sd.) Ganpat Ram Chet Ram. 

Khokha. 

A hundi when paid and cancelled is called a khokha. 

Purja, 

Pnrjas are current in Bengal* It is a request in writing 
by the borrower to the lender to pay the amount men- 
tioned therein. It bears an anna stamp. It is used for 
temporary loans, it is not a bill of exchange and is not 
negotiable. 

Bills of Exchange. 

A bill of exchange is an instrument in writing oon^ 
taining an unconditional order signed by the maker 
directing a certain person to pay a definite sum of money 
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to. or to the order of, a oertaiQ perspjp or to the bearer of 
the iostrament. Bill of exchange is ^ more general term 
than hundi ; it inclndee hundi. It may be used for the 
transfer or remittance of money either within, or outside 
the country. The typical form of a foreign bill of exchange 
is given in Plate No 3. 

The Most Suitable Investment for Bankers. 

A hundi or a bill of a exohani?e. then, enables a merchant 
in one place to provide himself with funds immediately 
he sends his ^oods and also enables the consii?nee to pay 
the price, either when he has received the goods, or when 
he has sold them and obtained the money. Thus bills of 
exchange finance trade from one end of a transaction to 
the other. When a bill is discounted with a banker^ he 
lends money to the drawer usually for a short period 
(30, 70 or 90 days). The banker in advancing money 
against hundies invests his funds in what are usually safe, 
certain and short term loans. He can be reasonably certain 
as to when the money will be paid, and is therefore able 
to regulate his funds in accordance with his needs. Bills 
of exchange form the most suitable form of investment for 
a banlrer as they provide him with a regular flow of 
available money which is also at the same time being 
profitably used by him. 

Kinds of banks. 

All, or any one of the above types of business may be 
conducted by banks, which are usually classified somewhat 
as follows in accordance with the manner in which they 
can invest their funds 

(i) CommericaL These finance commerce and invest 
their funds mostly in discounting bills of exchange. 

iti) Industrial, Those which lend for longer periods 
to industrialists for developing manufactures. 
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iiii) Agricultural, These give loans mostly to cul tivato rs 

for productive purposes. 

# 

(iv) Exchange, Those which deal mostly in foreign 
exchange business. 

\v) Savings, These exist to encourage the habit of 
8avin£j-mang the people and to mobilise small sums of 
money. ^ 

(vi) Central Banks, These banks are the custodians of 
Government funds and act as bankers’ banks. They are 
also authorised to issue notes. Reserve Banks of India is 
an example. 

Functions of Banks. 

We may now discuss the fundamental importances of 
banks in a modern community. Technically, the functions 
of banks are the borrowing and lending of money and the 
issue of notes, and these functions are of very great im- 
portance and responsibility. Banks — 

1. Encourage saving and thus provide for the growth 
of capital. 

2. Collect capital from where it is available. 

3. Supply capital to people who can make use^f it. 

4- Make possible a safe and convenient medium of 
exchangei e, g,, the cheque. 

6. Organise industrial credit and convert it into cash. 

6. Finance governments as well as industry and trad© 
(internal and foreign). 

7. Provide the means to avoid transporting money 
from place to place. 

8. Economise the use of gold and silver. 

9. Act as guardians of a country’s currency and credit 
and thus become the basis of its economic prosperity^ 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET 

A Money Market is dot any particular place but consists 
of all those persons, places or instituiions in a country from 
which money can be obtained on loan. Collectively, these 
are called the money market of the couiti^. In India 
the mon^y market may be divided into (i) Indigenons (iV) 
Modern. 

Indigenous Banking in India. 

Banking in India, as in afl other countries was no 
sudden invention and the or makajan (moneylender) 
has been at work since remote antiquity. There is no 
town or village without its money lender. The real work 
of the hania in the internal economy of the country is very 
useful. He finances agriculture ; assists in the movement 
of the crops to consuming areas, or to the ports ; distributes 
all kinds of goods throughout the districts in which be 
resides ; lends money to the peasant ; accepts loans or 
deposits from various people in his town or village ; 
discounts or buys hundies offered by his local customers, 
or cashes those drawn upon him by firms well known to 
him in other towns. To realize the extent of his business 
we need only bear in mind that his short and long term 
loans #re estimated to amount to more than lOO crores 
of rupees. Money-lenders are especially prominent in the 
Punjab. Their number is estimated to be 56,000. They 
are the richest single class in the province. Mr. Calvert 
in his “Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab asserted *‘that 
the number of money-lenders, as well as the capital 
employed in moneylending in the Punjab was increasing.’’ 
“There is" he says, “unimpeachable evidence that the 
prosperity of the asrricultural classes has attracted a large 
number of the trading classes to money-lending.’’ 

The principal objection to the money-lender is not that 
he does not provide a useful economic service to the 
community, but that he does it at too great a cost when- 
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ever he charges a rate of interest which amounts to usury, 
which he appears to do all too often. He is in a position 
to take advantages of the ignorance and helplessness of 
the borrower and too readily advances money to the 
extravagant peasantry ; for this he is almost compelled 
to charge a high rate of interest because of the ^risk 
involved in such loans for which he has little or no 
» ^ourity ; they are loans which are hardly even likely to 
be repaid even if attempts were made. But, because the 
money-lender comes into the closest touch with his 
clients, he can easily compete with the banks and at 
present appears to be an indispensible, but expensive, 
feature of the rural economy of India. 
ly The Indian skroff' is now coming into closer contact 
with modern banks. A small trader in a town can obtain 
a loan more easily from a shroff than from a bank ; the 
former therefore finances the traders and business men 
by discounting Jiundtes and obtains loans from the bank 
by re-disoonnting the hundies with them. The banks thus 
get an important m iddlem an to provide security against 
loans advanced to business men and they have found that 
advancing money on shroffs hundies is one of the safest 
kinds of business they transact, 

Suggestions have been made for the licensing of 
moneylenders, but the Banking Inquiry Committee of 
1931 ruled out the idea as undesirable. They have 
suggested certain measures with a view to protect the 
honest borrowers and lenders. In the Punjab the Eegula- 
tion of Accounts Act was passed in 1936. Under the Act 
the creditor is to keep regular account books and has to 
send to the debtor every half year a statement showing 
the transactions relating to the loan entered into during 
the six pionths to which the statement relates. If the 
creditor does not comply with the provisions of the Act 
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then in ease he files a suit afirainstn the debtor, the court 
will not award him costs and may in its discretion refuse 
to allow interest * 

The Committee recommended tl*^ enactment of similar 
measures in other provinces and also the fuller utilization 
of the Usurious Loans Act which authorises courts to 
reduce the rate of interest where this appears to be too 
high. Special legislation is also recommended for 
particular classes of money-leadep like the with 

a view to reporting such as are found to be a menace to 
society. The Committee were of opinion that in the 
interests both of the general public and the indigenous 
bankers themselves, their position should be strengthened. 
They, therefore, recommended that those who are engaged 
in banking proper should be eligible to be placed on the 
approved list of the Reserve Bank in the same manner 
as other banks, and that such indigenous banks must 
agree to keep proper books of accounts audited by re- 
cognized auditors, A further step was taken by the 
Punjab Government by passing the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act in 1934. This Act gives relief to debtors 
by imposing restrictions on their arrest and detention, 
amplifying and extending the provisions of the law of 
insolvency, fixing the maximum interest recoverable as 
equivalent to the principal amount advanced, and the 
formation of Conciliation Boards. According, tp tiie Act, 
interest rates charged by money-lenders cannOjt exceed 
7| per cent per annum simple interest on secured Items and 
12 per cent per annum on unsecured loans. 

In 1936 the Punjab Legislature attempted to go even 
further by passing the Debtor’s Protection Act ; this 
further protects the agriculturist debtor by (a) transfering 
the powers of temporary alienation of land from the 
Ciyil Court to the revenue ojQGicers and making a statutory 
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provision for exemption Uf such quantity of land as would be 
snflScient for the maintenance of the judgment debtor and 
his family ; (fe) exemptilig ancestral property in the hands 
of the heirs of such a^debtor from attachment and sale ; 
(c) exempting trees and standing: crops other than cotton 
and sugarcane ; id) reducing the period of limitation for 
execution generally; and id) empowering the local 
government to make rules for the registration of money- 
lenders* The Statutory Report of the Reserve Bank of 
India published in January 1939 again emphasises the 
need of reasonable legislation for regulating money-lending 
and making registration compulsory for all money-lenders* 
The Punjab Government passed an Act for the registration 
of money-lenders in 1939. 

MODERN BANKS 

These are of comparatively recent growth in India 
and may be classified as follows . — 

1. Reserve Bank of India. 

2* Imperial Bank of India. 

3. European Exchange Banks, 

4. Indian Joint Stock Banks. 

Imperial Bank of India, 

This was formed In 1920 by an amalgamation of the 
three previously existing Presidency Banks with an 
authorized capital of 1,125 lakhs of rupees. Before the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank it acted as the Govern- 
ment’s banker, collected and remitted money on behalf 
tof the Government, issued and managed Government 
loans. It was precluded from making loans or advances 
for a longer period than six months or upon security of 
immovable property (mortgages of bouses or land) except 
as collateral security where the original security was a 
gilt-edged security or goods which were pledged to the 
bank. It was not allowed to discount bills which did not 
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bear upon them the sijarnatnres? of \wo persons. The bank 
could not undertake ^reueral busine|s in exchange, although 
it made remittances for its bona fide customers. 

Since the establishment of the fleserve Bank of India 
on the Ist April, 1935, most *of the restrictions on the 
Imperial Bank have been withdrawn. In addition to it$ 
business as the biggest commercial bank in the country, 
the Imperial Bank is now the sole agent of the Reserye 
Bank in all places where the former "^has a branch and 
there is* no office of the Reserve Bank. One hundred 
and two new branches have been opened in the principal 
towns and cities of India, and the total number of 
branches of the Bank is IGl. The Bank has also an office 
in London. 

Exchange Banks. 

As the bulk of the foreign trade of India is with 
England, the exchange banks were English in the begin* 
ning, with their head offices in London. Later, branch 
banks of some other companies were also started. The 
exchange banks in India are of two classes : — 

(a) Those doing considerable business in India, 
the National Bank of India, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Banking Corporation and the Chartered Bank of India. 

(b) Agencies of large banks doing business all over 
Asia, e.g., the International Banking Corporation, Imperial 
Bank of Iran, Yokohama Specie Bank, Banco National 
Ultramarine. These banks deal in bills drawn against 
goods exported mostly at three months after sight. The 
bills are called D. A. (Documents against Acceptance) or 
D. P. (Documents against Payment) and most of them are 
drawn on London. The Indian branches of the exchange 
banks purchase these bills and send them to their offices 
in London where they are held until retired or paid on 
maturity* 
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Indian foreign trade is thus financed mostly by funds 
raised in foreign couni'ies, but these exchange bants 
have also begun to attract deposits from the Indian people 
and it was suggested by the Banking Inquiry Committee 
that^ on the formation of a Central Reserve Bank, the 
Imperial Bank should be permitted to do exchange 
business, or an Indian Exchange Bank might be set up 
by the Government with ^capital supplied by the joint 
sfock banks. 

Due to the efforts of the late Sir Pochkhanewala a 
Central Exchange Bank has been established in London 
in Sterling Capital, in 1936* 

Indian Joint Stock Banks. 

Joint Stock Banks have been in existence in India for 
the last seventy years or so. In 1S70 there were only two 
such banks but the number of these banks having capital 
and reserce of one lakh or over rose to 84 in 1933 with a 
paid-up capital of 860 lakhs, and deposits of 7632 lakhs of 
rupees. Of these banks four, viz,, the bank of India, the 
Allahabad Bank, the Central Bank of India, and the 
Punjab National Bank are the miore important ones. The 
4atter two are managed^' entirely by Indians. Joint stock 
banks in India are not only very few but also usually 
very small ; the deposits of any one of the big joint stock 
banks in England exceed those of all the Indian banks 
put together. 

These banks conduct the ordinary business of banking 
and their chief function is to attract deposits from the 
public by paying interest on current accounts, savings 
fund or fixed deposits. On the strength ot these deposits, 
loans are made to people on various securities, such as 
iJewellery, bullion, government paper, pro-notes, mortgages, 
ijoint promissory notes, piece goods and collateral title 
^eeds, etc* These bank also do the work of collenting 
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bills drafts, purobasiugr and selling government 
seonritieg and other stocks and shares, buying, disooantinf A 
and collecting hundies^ realising 0ay bills, pensioiiSt etc* 
As has been said the cheque system Js not yet developed i 
much in the country* The Indian joint stock banks do mofitt 
of their business in big towns and they have j^ftt made much 
progress in pushing their business into njo£jissil areasj 
The work of supplying the nee<3te of the mass of the village^ 
population is in the hands of the money-lenders,* 

Reserve Bank of India. 

In India the control of currency and of credit before 
the formation of the Reserve Bank was in the hands of 
two distinct authorities whose policies were widely diver- 
gent and in which the currency and banking reserves were 
controlled and managed separately, Such a system was 
n^^cessarily defective. It is essential that the commercial 
banks should be able, when nece^ssity arises, to turn a 
maximum of their assets into cash, with a minimum of 
disturbance to general conditions. It is only through the 
establishment of a central banking system with the 
facilities for rediscounting it affords, that this end could be 
achieved. The commercial banks Can re-discount their 
short term bills with the central bank (which is the 
banker’s bank) and can thus ctmvert their advances against 
goods into a quick asset, capable of prompt realization in 
times of stress. 

“The economic history of the great trading nations of 
the world during the last half century demonstrates clearly 


♦Compared with other countriea the number of banks in India i« 
wholly inadequate to the real needs of the country as the following 
table will show : — 


Country, 


U. K. 
XJ. S.A 


Japan 
Canada 
India il^U) 


Number of banking Offien # 

Fer miilio i of Per 27W 
TotaMapprox) Population. $quaremilu. 
12,557 285 362 

30,009 266 20 

7,5oO 91 80 

5,000 448 I 

1,067 % l*S 
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the high efficiency of the system and its benign influence 
upon economic progrets, whenever it has been introduced. 
The TJ S.A. has been one of the last to adopt it. There are not 
a few students of financial affairs who hold that if it had 
not been for the timelj" introduction of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914, it is doubtful whether America, in spite of 
its enormous economic advantages, could have weathered 
the stress of the Great without grievous harm to 

its financial structure.^' 

Central banks in other countries work under charters 
which, though differing in detail, are very similar as 
regards their fundamental lines. In general they are 
entrusted with the sole right of note issue and the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the vstability of the currency. They 
are the custodians of the currency and banking reserves 
and of the cash balances of the governments. Their 
business, in the main, is confined to dealing with the banks 
and the Government. 

Such a central bank was felt to be necessary for India 
also and the Hilton Young Committee on Indian Currency 
and Finance carefully examined this question. They 
recommended the establishment of a central reserve bank 
to act as a state bank*. 

It should 

(e) have the exclusive privilege of note issue, 
i Ui) manage government funds and balances. 

I (m) handle government remittances to and from India. 


*Tbey did not approve of the supgestion of converting the Imperial 
Bank < which is now performing one or two of the functions of a 
Central Bank) into a Central State Bank on the ground that the 
Imperial Bank would then be precluded from undertaking a great many 
tasks which it now does successfully as a Commercial Bank. The 
country would then lose the benefit of the elaborate and wide-spead 
orgaoiaation which has been set up through the length and breadh 
of India lo make available to the community the increased commercial 
hanking facilities which are so urgently needed, and to assifet 
kk fostering among the i^eople as a wht^e the habit of banking and 
iavestment. s. 
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(iv) hold a definite proportion of the eeoririty reserve 
of all jojnt stock banks, such proportion beinfir determined j 
by statute* ^ 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee 
a bill to establish a Reserve Bank in India was passed 
by the Iiejyislative Assembly and^ Council of State and 
received the assent of the Governor-General in March, 1934 
The Reserve Bank of Indi% was officially inaugurated 
on April 1, 1935, and openM its ofiices at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon. Latter arrange- 
ments were made for starting a London branch as pro- 
vided for by the Act The Bank has been constituted 
for the purposes of taking over the management of the 
currency from the Governor-General in Council, The 
original share capital of the Bank is five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of Rs, lOO each, which are fully 
paid up The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the bank is entrusted to a 
Central Board, composed of a governor, two deputy gover- 
nors, four directors and one government ofificial to be 
nominated by the Governor.General in Council and eight 
directors to be elected on behalf of the shareholders. Some 
of the important functions of the Bank are to accept 
money on deposit without interests, to purchase, sell and 
rediscount bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions, to give loans and make advances, 
repayable on demand or not exceeding 90 days, against 
security of stocks and funds, etc. The Bank acts as an 
Agent for the Secretary of State in Council, the 
Governor-General in Council or any Local Government or 
State in India for the purchase or sale of gold or silver; 
for the purchase, sale, transfer and custody of bills of 
exchange, securities or shares; for the eollection of pro- 
ceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
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securities or shares, for the remittance of such proceeds 
by bills of exohanire payable either in India or elsewhere, 
and for the management of the public debt The Bank 
has the sole right to issue notes in British India and the 
Governor-General in Council does not now issue any 
currency notes since this right has been transferred to the 
Bank and is conducted by the Bank in an Issue Depart- 
ment which is kept separate and distinct from the Banking 
Department. The Bank fias also a department for dealing 
^with loans to agriculturists. In addition to this the Bank 
accepts monies for the account of the Secretary of State in 
Council and of Local Governments and carries out their 
exchange, remittance and other banking operations includ- 
ing the management of public debt, on such conditions 
as are agreed upon. The bank sells to, or buys from, any 
persons who makes a demand for sterling for immediate 
delivery in London at a certain fixed rate, provided that 
no person is entitled to demand or buy or sell an 
amount of sterling less than ten thousand pounds. The 
Imperial Bank of India is the sole agent of the Reserve 
Bank at all places in British India where there is no branch 
of the Reserve Bank. 

The Bank was required to submit within three years 
of its being set up a report on the following matters : — 
{a) The extension of the bussiness of the Act relating 
to scheduled banks to persons and firms not being 
scheduled banks engaged in British India in the busi- 
ness of banking and ^h) the improvement of the machinery 
for dealing with agricultural finance and method for 
effecting a closer connection between agricultural enter- 
prise and the operations of the Bank. The Bank issued 
reports in January 19S8 in which it is pointed out— 

{a) That agriculture in India is not so much a 
profession as a mode of living and that before credit 
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can becoBae freely available to the agriottlturbfc, hOi 
inust be made credit- worthy whic]^ can be dooe by 
stipplyinfir credit thron^^rh educative ^redit agenciee like 
co-operative credit societies which should be re- 
constructed and revitalized so as to serve not only 
as effective credit agency but as a motive power for 
improvement of agriculture from every point of view, 

(6) That if there is reasonable legislation for regulating 
money-lending and making registration compulsory it 
may be possible for the Bank to deal with licensed and 
approved money-lenders, 

(c) That the Bank being the Banker’s bank cannot 
lend to agriculturists direct or supply normal finance to 
any of the credit agencies nor can it play the same 
role as Government in the matter of agricultural credit, 
it can come into the picture only when the ordinary pool of 
commercial credit appears inadequate to meet reasonable 
business requirements of the country. 

(d) In order to make finance for the marketing of 
crops available to a much larger extent the Bank 
suggests that advances made by the money-lenders to 
the agriculturists on the security of the crops or produce 
should be drawn in bills in such a form that they could 
be discounted with the seoheduled banks as to be 
available for rediscount from them by the Reserve 
Bank. The Bank is prepared to rediscount such bills at 
special rates by grant of rebates if the advantage of such 
rebates is passed on to the cultivators. 

The following statements show the accounts of the 
two Departments on 21st March 1941. 
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fiaaniitig Habit in India. 

Hoarding is the term med to describe the habit of 
keeping money in the fbrm of coin or specie, or gold and 
silver jewellery in the home. It means that the savings 
of the people are nob invested in profitable undertakings 
but are kept idle. Such a habit usually prevails in 
a community where there is no settled government and 
therefore no security of life and property, or where there 
^ are no facilities and inducements for investment. The 
habit of hoarding has been common in India, for many 
centuries and it still exists here more than in other 
civilized countries. India has been regarded as a “sink’^ 
for the precious metals and the hoards here have been 
estimated at 000 million sterling (over 1300 crores of 
rupees ^ 

Reasons for Hoarding. The reasons given for the 
existence of the hoarding habit in India are 

1. The country has been subjected to numerous in- 
vasions in the past and has suffered a good deal from 
political disturbances, misrule and insecurity. The habit 
contracted in times of insecurity continues to survive in 
times of well-established government, peace and security. 

2. The defective system of Indian currency creates a 
suspicion in the minds of ignorant persons that the govern- 
ment wishes to secure their gold and silver and so they 
cling to the metals. 

3. The ignorance of the people, their conservative 
habits and lack of enterprise generally. 

4. Tbe absence of satisfactory banking and invest- 
ment facilities in the country. 

Evils of Hoarding. Hoarding is m economic evil it 
is an indication of a backward economic life as it implies 
that the people among whom it preva^ils do not know how 

♦This conteniiao has lost lutjch of its force owing to the export 
from India of over 311 crores worth of gold between September lh31 
and February 1938?. On the other end 0. S. A. and France have 
eommenced the hoarding pi gold. 
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to utilise their capital aud res^res productively} they 
lack eonfidetice and enterprise. Indian capital is prpr 
verbially ' shy^' ; although tbere^is much wealth in 
country* people do not invest it jn’fndustrial undertakings* 
Indian railways mines and industries, have been developed 
by the aid of foreign capital on which interest has to be 
paid and thus the control of industry and trade passes 
into the hands of the foreigners from whom the money is 
borrowed. Hoarded wealth ncj)i only lies idle but also 
deteriorates, while invested wealth grows and enriches the 
community if it is properly utilized. The introduction of 
a sound currency system and the development of banks is 
hindered in a community where the habit ef hoarding 
prevails. How can banks carry on, if people do not 
deposit their money in them ? How can a government 
introduce a free gold currency if the coins will pass into 
the hoards almost immediately and do not remain in 
cireulati^on ? 

Fighting the Hoarding Habit, 

The question of tempting the hoards into productive 
employment has occupied the attention of the Indian 
government and philanthropists for very many years. 
Various suggestions have been made for improving the 
present banking organization and also at the same time, for 
fighting the hoarding habit. The post-office has been 
utilized as an agency for promoting the habit of invest* 
ment and the number of post-office savings banks have 
gradually inoreasod (up to 13,000 in 1934), while the total 
deposits amounted to 622*3 millions of rupees The post- 
ofifioe cash certificates isi^ued by the government have 
been successful, and it is suggested that the facilities 
should be extended and developed to the fullest extent by 
such means as the issue of gold certificates and the pro* 
vision of special facilities for women to invest in the 
post offices, The success of the loans floated by the 
government during the Great War showed that Indian 
people have begun to realize the benefits of investment. 
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The imports of g^old aad^silver have declined recently and 
this is another welcome |ign of an increase of the invest^ 
ment habit, but much still remains to be done, ^ We have 
eeen how inadequate and backward the banking system 
of the country is at present ; widespread education and 
propaganda in favour of the advantages of the adoption 
of sound banking methods and a much greater existence 
of banking facilities is necessary. 

, RURAL IHDEBTEDNESS 

Nature and Extent. 

It is generally agreed (hat rural indebtednfiss is very 
large and that the Indian peasant is hopelessly in debt The 
main existence of this crushing burden is probably one of 
the main causes of the backwardness of Indian agriculture ; 
the debt is unproductive, its burden is carried down from 
father to son and is frequently increasing from one gener- 
ation to another in the same family. 

(a) Estimates* No reliable estimate of the total 
agricultural debt of India as a whole has yet been made 
but certain estimates of rural debt in different provinces 
have been attempted* The famine commissions of 1880 
and 1901 inferred from the evidence before them that two- 
thirds of the landowners were heavily in debt, that half 
of them were inextricably involved and that several of 
them had lost possession of their lands* Sir Fredrick 
Nicholson estimated the total rural debt of Madras at 
45 crores of rupeesi and on that basis Sir Edward Maclagan 
calculated the total agricultural debt of British India to be 
about 800 crores. Mr. Darling estimated the rural debt 
of the Punjab in 1923 at 90 crores, in 1929 at 136 and in 
1934 at 200 crores.* On the basis of the first estimate the 
figure for the whole of India would be about 600 crores, 

* Sir Jogindar Singh Minister for Agricnltnre, Punjab, in a speech 
in the Punjab Legislative Conncil in March, 1932, stated that PntijaFs 
agricnltnrai delrt was 140 crores which, if measured in terms of cmnmoditles 
when ptimhud greatly fallen, had increased threefold. 
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The Panji,b is mor# heavily in. debt tham 
the other j^roviEoes aud Mr. Darling snms np the resi»|tf 
of the ln<|Eirie8 regarding the extelit of the indebtednea^ 
of the Punjab peasant as follows . 

1. Only 17 per cent of the proprietors of land in the 
province are not in debt, 

2. The average debt per indebted proprietor is 463 
rupees. 

3* The proprietors’ debts# amount to 75 orores of 
rupees. 

4. The larger proprietor is more heavily in debt than 
the smaller^ but the latter is more heavily involved* 

6. Debt is almost as widespread among tenants as 
proprietors, but lower in amount, averaging about Es. 160 
per family. 

6. The total agricultural debt of the province averages 
Rs. 31 per cultivated acre and Rs. 76 per head of those 
who are supported by agriculture.*** 

The above figures are alarming, particularly in view 
of the low incomes of the people, and because the debt 
is increasing. The seriousness of the debt, however, do^ 
net lie so much in its extent as in its nature ; it is not only 
huge but also unproductive. Less than five per cent, of 
the debt of the Punjab is estimated to have been borrowed 
for productive purposes. Further, unproductive debt 1 $ 
generally borrowed at a high rate of interest, since th© 
rates usually vary with the need and helplessness of tb© 
borrowers. The debtors are unable to pay the heavy debts 
incurred and their burden goes on automatically increasing, 

(6) Ctedit is Easy and Unorganized. The debtor is 
generally poor ; he cannot obtain loans from banks or 
organized loan agencies, and has to resort to the money- 
lender. The latter is usually astute, much cleve rer than th© 

Pu»j&b Peasant in Prosperity and Debt pp 20-21. , 
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f^easailtB with whom he deals, and frequently, in order to 
get mm into his clutc|je8, eijcouragees them to borrow. 
Ha lends money far more easily than the recognized banks 
but tries to keep the debtor always in his grip. The latter 
knowing that he can borrow easily, becomes extravagant 
and an habitual borrower. 

Causes of Rural Indebtedness. 

The most important reasons for the heavy debts of the 
Indian peasants are : — v 

U) The yield from the land is small and the agricub 
turisfc has little capacity to save. It has been mentioned 
previously that agiiculture is the mainstay of about 70 per 
cent of the population of India and the pressure of popula- 
tion on the land is heavy. Where the soil is fertile and the 
rainfall is sufficient, there we find the population very 
thick on the land and holdings very small. Good agricul- 
ture is difficult because the holdings tend to be split up 
into innumerable fields scattered about each village. 

iii) The income of the agriculturist is realized only 
at the harvest time, but he has to spend throughout the 
year. He is idle in many cases for several months each year 
and has no subsidiary industry on which to fall back. 

itii) The earnings of the agriculturist are very uncer- 
tain. “The monsoon may fail, rain may come at the wrong 
time, or a river may rise and sweep away harvest, hamlet 
and herd. It is usually reckoned that a cycle of five years 
will give one good year, one bad and three that are neither 
good nor bad, and it is only in good years that the ordinary 
small holder pays his way without a loan. In a bad year 
he will have to borrow for nearly everything he wants; 
for seed, cattle and clothes and even for much of his food. 

(w) The cultivator lives in the midst of unhygienic and 
unhealthy surroundings, and consequently he is frequently 
•• prey to disease. Malaria is very common, and this not 
only beeps him out of work when his labour is most needed, 
but it also lowers his general efficiency. 
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(<>J The cattle of the agrioulttirist are his main stock 
and they are as much prone to di^ase as he is himaelli 
perhaps even more so : there are ojjjngequently recurrttijr 
losses of cattle from drougrht and disease. 

(vi) The Indian peasant is usually improvident and 
extravagant ; he takes upon himself expense which he 
cannot really afford, snch as marriai^e before he can pro-^ 
vide for a wife and iamily. He spends much more on 
the marriage and other social eeremonies than his means 
allow. In some prosperous districts in the Punjab# a good 
deal of indebtedness is due to drink» gambling and the 
litigious habits of the peasantry, Large suras are spent 
also on the purchase of brides in many areas. All over 
India the great majority of agricultural debts are due 
to improvident and extravagant expenditure on domestic 
ceremonies, particularly marriage.* The burden of social 
ceremonials is continual and heavy, and unfortunately 
there are at present very few signs of it diminishing.* 
ivii) On the top of all this there is the facile credit^ 
which encourages extravagance. The more easily a person 
can borrow, the more rapidly will he spend ; the wiles 
of the money-lender often place the poor and ignorant- 
peasants entirely in this hands and leave them at his mercy. 
Measures for Reducing Indebtedness. 

The problem of rural indebtedness attracted the atten* 
tion of the Government of India in the early seventies of 
the last century and several mciftsures have been adopted 
since then to try to remedy the evil. Steps have been 
taken to educate the cultivator and to increase his 
resources and productive capacity* Pacilties for the invest- 

*The village surveys cooducted bv the Board of Economic In<ioirf, 
Puniab, show that 59 par cent of the indebtedness is for personal expends 
ditore (20*6 for faintly expenses sucb as food and clothing , 15*9 ceremonie#; 
15‘6 payment of old debts ; 36 litigation and S‘6 miscellaneons. whioli 
include buying of milch cattle, bouse building nnd bribes to officers) and 
41 per cent productive (17 5 for purchase of plough cattle# seed, ftwideri 
well and implements ; 3 7 payment of land rcfveone# water rates and taccani 5 
10*S for business purposes: 2*4 for buying of land and 7 0 misceUanociti 
for redemption of land, well repairs nnd wages paid in advsnoe.) 
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meat of s$.vmfir8 have been provided in the poet^oflSices, and 
meaanres like the TJsurij^ng Loans Act, the Deocan Agri^ 
(fihilturbte’ Relief Act, ^unjab Regrulation of Accounts Act, 
the Relief from Indebtedness and Debtors’ Protection Acts 
have been passed in order to protect the borrowers from the 
money-lender. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act was 
passed in order to restrict transfers of land and to save the 
lands of the agriculturists from passing into hands of non- 
agriculturist money-lenders. The scope of this Act has 
# been enlarged by recent legislation and the Restitution of 
Mortgages Act has been passed in 1938 providing for res- 
toration of lands mortgaged prior to 1901 to Debtors on 
easy terras. 

The state has directly assisted the agriculturist by 
advancing him foccatu loans for productive purposes, on 
low rates of interest and also by remitting the land revenue 
in years of stress. The Banking Inquiry Committee suggest- 
ed that it is necessary to extricate from debt those peasants 
who are hopelessly involved. A scheme of conciliation on 
a voluntary basis was recommended with officers appointed 
in each province to persuade the lender and the borrower 
to agree to the redemption of old standing debt In some 
cases the Committee even recommended compulsory 
settlement. 

The government of the United Provinces has recently 
set up an Agricultural Debt Committee and it is proposed 
shortly to introduce into t|ie Central Provinces Lcgi^slative 
‘Council a bill to set up conciliation boards for reducing the 
burden of agricultural debts in that province* The Punjab 
Government passed the Relief from Indebtedness Act in 
1934 which gives protection to the debtor against arrest and 
imprisonment in certain oases, extends the provisions of the 
law of insolvency and provides the machinery of Concilia- 
tion Boards. Debt conciliation measures or such other 
incftBures as have the effect of scaling down debts cannot be 
considered very fruitful except as emergency devices and an 
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attempt to solve the dleadlook in atgrrioultiiml credit which 
has taken place owing: to the I alWn prices. 

Co-operative Credit Societies. % 

The most important constructive measure adopted hm 
been the development of oo-operative credit societies on the 
model of ’the RaifFeissen banks of Germany and the 
credit societies of Holland and Denmark* The financia} 
conditions of the farmers of those countries were somewhat 
similar to the Indian conditions'^ about the middle of the 
last centurv as the farmers and artisans were often a prey 
to the money-lenders. Two Germans named Schulte* 
Delitsch and Raiffeissen started credit societies ; the former 
in the towns to improve the conditions of the artisans and 
the latter in the villages for the benefit of the peasants^ 
Their object was not only to remove indebtedness but also 
to infuse among the common people a spirit of self*rclianoe 
and thrift, and the societies have been ver^^ successful. In 
India, Sir Fredrick Nicholson, who bad made a special 
stnd> of agricultural banks in Europe, suggested the idea 
of introducing co-operative credit societies on the model of 
those of Germany, and the C(j-operative Credit Hocieties 
Act was passed in 1904, providing for the formation of such 
organization in India. 

The primiphft of Co-aperafire Credit, The agriculturist 
is poor and he must borrow ; he is extravagant ; his debt 
increases ; ho can command little real credit and yet he can 
borrow very easily. He goes to the money-lender of his 
village and usually gets a loan easily The terras, however, 
are often harsh, and a poor tenant cultivator cannot get a 
loan from any recognized banking institution at even six or 
seven percept, interest. In fact no good bank will be pre- 
pared to advance money to him at all because he has no 
credit ; he is known to be extravagant ; his means are very 
limited and be is likely to he unable to repay the loan 
whenever the bank may make a demand. The 
risks of lending to hiip are great, and no ^bank can aftovd 
to take such hazards with public money and lock it up in 
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Joni: term advances. The bank’s officials cannot keep any 
proper supervision over^im to see how he spends money. 

Suppose, however,jlhat ten such people, who live close 
to each other and know each other's affairs intimately, join 
together. They may then go to a bank and ask for a loan 
for one of them ; they all assure the banker that the loan is 
required for a genuinely productive purpose ; they tell him 
that they will see to it that the money is properly utilized 
and will be repaid regulariy at the agreed time, say when 
^ the crops are harvested and sold. They also assure the 
banker that if the money is not duly repaid they will all be 
responsible for the loss. The money may then be recovered 
from the property of all, or any of them. In such a case 
there is no reason why the bank should not be prepared to 
lead the money on a fairly low rate of interest as the risk 
is considerably reduced. People with little credit can, by 
thus joining together, secure credit. 

Constitution of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

That is the principle on which co-operative credit 
societies are based. Any ten or more persons may join 
together to form a society and have it registered, provided 
the members are of the same tribe, or caste, or from the 
same town. la the case of rural societies the liability of 
the members is unlimited, and joint and several; in the 
case of urban societies it may be limited. No dividends 
can be paid to members and profits are to be carried to 
reserve fund, unless otherwise directed by the Co-operative 
Department. • Capital must be raised as far as possible from 
the .savings of the members and their neighbours. Each 
member is entitled to one vote only in decisions as to the 
government and policy of tbe society. Loans can be given 
to members only and for nothing but productive purposes 
and only after a careful scrutiny. Proper vigilance must 
be exercised after the advance is made and punctual 
repayment of tbe loan enforced. Officeholders are to be 
honorary, and not paid servants of the society. Registrars 
were appointed in all the provinces of India to exercise 
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i^mpervisiori over the orgamK^tio# and control of the 
societies, to which government gave special facilities bpt 
reserved certain powers in respect tf compulsory inspection, 
audit, and dissolution and also in ^genera! guidance and 
(3ontrol. 

Progress of the Co*operative Movement. 

The movement soon took deep root in the country and 
made rapid progress, In 1912 there were K177 societies 
with 403,918 members and Rs. 3,35,74,162 as working 
capital The success of eo-opeA.tive credit organizations 
paved the way for distributive societies. B'or the financing 
of the former. Co-operative Unions and Central Banks 
gradually developed. In I9l2 another Act was passed 
permitting the formation of co-operative societies for 
purchase, sale, production, insurance and other objects. 
It also recognized three kind^ of central societies in 
addition to the primary societies, viz, 

(/) Unions of primary societies f >r mutual control and 
audit 

iti) Central batiks for finance, consisting partly of 
societies and partly of individuals. 

(tit) Provincial banks with individual members. 

The passing of this Act gave a fresh impetus to the 
Movement and the number of societies gradually rose to 
1,07,257 with 45,80729 members and 1,00.08 lakhs of rupees 
as working capital in 1935 36, There were 94,433 Agricul- 
tural Societies in India with some 30,50,334 members and 
a share capital of 4318000 rupees* The provision of co- 
operative credit societies has been particularly successful 
in the Punjab. 

The benefits conferred by the Movement on the people 
have been very considerable. Not only have these societies 
brought cheaper credit to the cultivator but the>' have 
striven to inculcate the lesson that cheap credit is only 
valuable if applied to productive purposes. The societies 
have encouraged thrift and adult education, checked thp 
evil of excessive drinkingi improved the morals of the 
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people, discouragred extrSvag:ance on social occasions, freed 
many poor people from the clutches of the money-lender 
and reduced the rates of ^interest in the villftjres. SaviuR 
has been encouraged ^in 1 business habits among the 
agriculturists have been created and fostered. A spirit of 
unity has been inspired and this has reduced the amount 
of litigation. Owing, however, to the ignorance and 
illiteracy of the people the movement has not spread as 
widely as might be desired in view of the principle on 
which it is founded, viz,, ^‘Each for all and all for each 
Though societies working on this principle provide a 
good training ground for democracy and civic virtue, their 
practical working is not free from difficulties. It is to be 
hoped that it will be possible to extend the Movement 
further with the growth of knowledge and education, and 
also to extend its activities as widely, in some other 
directions of co-operative effort, as has been done in the 
case of the provision of credit, which is only one of the 
almost innumerable ways in which co-operative principles 
may be applied. 

SUMMARY 

Credit in Eronoraics implies confidence— that if a thing of value is 
given to d person, without a pte^ent equivalent return, it, or its equivalent, 
or a little more ,will be returned in future Credit often takes the place 
pi money Its* constituent elements aie (a) time, and {h) confidence m 
the solvency of the borrower A third element is sometimes present, mz , 
<1 written evidence of debt called an instrument of credit. 

Credit IS so highly developed and well organized m modern 
industrial communities that we are said to have passsed from the stages oi 
barter and of a money economy to that of a credit economy. Credit 
performs a very useful function as it supplies money to those in need 
if finances, agriculture and industry , utilise idle fund.s , facilitates trade 
and commcTcc, and economises the use of the precious metals. 

The organization of credit consists of {a) Ranks and Clearing Houses, 
(h) Instillments of Credit, e. g , Cheques, Bills of Exchange and Notes. 

Banks are the institutions which organize capital* Their functions 
are the dcpo.sit and borrowing of money, discounting of bills, lending 
money and issue of notes. The latter function is the privilege of very 
few banks, but bon owing and lending are carried on by al! banks. By 
the exercise of these apparently simple functions the banks play an 
important part m the regulation of the flow of the capital to productive 
enterprise, financing of trade, industries and commerce and transmission 

money from place to place. They also exercise considerable control 
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oViJr the monetary system, iternal and foreign trade, Jismhutianl o£ th# 
prcciows metals, the growth and development of industnes and commer<te 

Banks attract money from the public ^ the payment of interest) 
Deposits may be {a) Current Account, payable on demand, (fe) Saving 
Fund, repayable in small amounts after ifiort intervals, (c) Fiked, 
repayable after stipulated periods of time, 6>ay three, six or twelve months, 
(d) Cash Credit, which are created not by paying cash to the bank but by 
merely treating the loans or advances made by the banks to their customers 
as deposits against which the borrowers have the right to draw orders 
payable on demand 

Suen orders arc called cheques, ? e . orders for payments of specified 
sums of money on demand which arc as good as cash, for any one who» 
presents them to the bank on which they are drawn can obtain cash on 
demand Cheques may thus rapidly pass from hand to hand like cash 
and serve as money They not only postpone the passing of com but 
obsidtc Its use to a large extent, because, when one person takes a cheque 
Irom another and sends to his bank, the loan of one person creates the 
deposit of another As there are several mutual transactions, those which 
ire common cancel each other and cash has to pass only * jn the liquida- 
tion of d lew transactions The mutual indebtedness of the banks is 
Nettled at the Clearing Housc'^ set up by themselves 

The banks do not keep idle the money which is deposited with fhem 
but lend it out on interest and the margin betwaen the rates charged and 
those paid bv them provides the banks profits Bankers have usually the 
temptation to invent large amounts of their iKsets m long term loans, but 
this must be avoided, lor the whole secret of sate and successful banking 
lies in the prudence which the bankers exercise in investing their funds. 
A banket «-hould so invent liis tunds as to be prepared always to meet 
laims made on him , t e he should invest his funds in such securities as 
arc easily realizable cither on a fixed date or at short nonce 

Bills of Exchange piovide thi most reliable securities for this 
purpose They aic orders drawn by one merchant on another. A fo^reign 
bill IS usually drawn against the security of bills ot lading (which is a 
document ot title to goods shipped) asking tlK one receiving the orde’r to 
paj a definite sum ot monev to a specified person or his order, or tO 
bearer, after a specified time Bills of exchange aho pass from hatid to 
hand like cheques and can be deposited with my bark tor collection 
When a banker pays motiey on the securitj of a bill before matunty, he 
is said to discount it By discounting bills banks help in the remittance 
and transfer of money from one place to another and so finance domestic 
and foreign trade. 

They may also advance mones to mdustriahsts and agriculturists 
lor more or less permanent investment, but many people considei* 
that such banks should be distinct institutions and that commercial 
banking should not be combined with industrial or agricultural banking 

All local agencies lor dealing in money arc collectively called the 
Money Market The Indian Money Market consists of the indigenous 
bankers as well as modern banks. 

The indigenous banker represents the unorganized market 
which consists of the tnahajmu, banias and Jiroffs who work as 
mone> •lenders in Indian villages and towns They advance ' loans 
mostly to agriculturists but frequently charge usurious rates/ for 
loans , by disconntjmg kundts they finance internal trade and i are 
, gradually linkeid with the modern banks among which the 
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Imperial Bank of India pU^^^thc most important part in this country 
Then come the Exchange Banks and the Joint Stock Banks. Modern 
hanking in India, is, however, still in its infancy and much of India's 
wealth is still in its hoards. ^ 

The problem of rural de^t is of great importance in India as jt is not 
only huge but also unproductive, unorganised and growing ; loans are 
much too easily obtained. 

The development of co-operative credit is intended to help in the 
solution of the problem of rural indebtedness. It tends to encourage 
self-help, thrift, mutual co-operation and education The co-operativc 
movement has taken a firm hold and has done considerable good to the 
country 

QuecticKA* and CxercUet. 

1. What IS credit ^ How do banks convert it into cash ! 

2. What part does credit play in the modern industrial system ^ Why 
do some people command more than othei ^ 

3* How would you organize the credit of village peasantsS so 
that they might be able to obtain loans from the Imperial Bank of 
India ? 

4. Draft a specimen balance sheet of the Indian Joint stock bank and 
the various items. 

5. Make a study of the work of a joint stock bank, or an exchange 
bank, or any branch of the Imperial Bank in your town. 

6. What are the fundamental principles of co-operative credit '' 
Examine their working m a co-operativc society in an Indian village. 

7. Write an essay on “ The Indian Money-lender.” How does the 
Regulation of Accounts Act affect him ? 

8- “ Loans create deposits, ’’—Explain the statement. 

9. If you were a banker, how would you invest your funds ? 

10. How do banks help in the transmission of money from one plar^* 
to another in (a) the same country, (h) ditferent countries 

11. How do banks settle their mutual indebtedness ? 

12. Make a list of the big banks in India and collect figures showing 
their authorised, subscribed and paid-up capital ; their total deposits, 
cash reserves and the nature of their investments, 

13. Why have industrial banks not developed m the country ? 

14. Collect the following facts regarding the debts in any Indian 
village 

fal Amount for different classes of persons. 

ib) Purposes for which money is borrowed. 

(c) Securities against which borrowed, 

idj Rate of interest paid. 

(r) When borrowed and when repaid ? 

if) From where borrowed ? 

What conclusions do you draw from these facts 7 

15. Trace the course of a bill of exchange from its inception to ir«i 
final discharge. How docs a bill of exchange differ from a hundi 7 
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16. How fan hm the ol^eque system de^oped in India ? W6at aj?e 
ttic reasons ior the scanty circulation of cheques^ in the country 7 

17. What is a banker's BankJ IJescn^c its functions. 

18. Enumerate the different ways in which one can send £100 to 

En|knd, ^ ^ 

19. What do you anticipate will be the effect of the Debtor's Protec- 
tion Act on money-lending business in the Punjab ? 

20. Discuss the importance of a good system of Banking to an 

industrial community ? (P, U* 199J.) 

21. Write a short note on tjlie development of co-operatit''e credit 
in India ? Is there any scope for further development ? Discuss. 

^ (P. a m4-M) 

22. What do you understand by the Reserve Bank of India 7 What 

are its main functions ? (P. U. 2936,) 

23. Though generally bated, the village money-lender is essentially 

as good a banker as any other and the progress of India depends on 
recognizing his importance and developing his work on ilkodern lines. Do 
you agree ? Give reasons for your answer. (P, fj, X93^j 

24 How does a bank raaksi a profit ? What is meant by a “ run 
upon a bank ” ? In what cases may a run upon a bank cause its failure ? 

(P.T/, 2935.) 

25. Hoarding is an economic evil and so is extravagance. What 

exactly should one do ^ *' ^p, 2935.| 

26. What is the importance of the Po.st Office Savings Bank m 

Jndia ’ (P. u. 1937 .) 

27. What i& " co-op(?tation " ? Why is great importance attached 

ti development of co-operative credit in India ? ,, * {F. U, 2939.) 

28. What arc the banking operations from which commercial banks 

generally derive their income ? (p^ (/. 2939.) 

29. Briefly mention some of the more important functions of banks. 
How docs a bank create credit ? 
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DISTRIBUTION 
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Nature ojf Distribution. 

Distribution is not division frorq| a eoinmou stock 
^Ifchou^h the word does, perhaps, sugfg^est the idea that 
*all the wealth produced ^through the co-operation of the 
various fact<^rs of production is brought to a common 
store-house, from which it doleil out to the con>umers 


according to some .standard. Dfstrihution in old village 
eommitnities was of this kind and even to-day in an Indian 
village, the produce of a harvest is divided, to some 
extent, on the threshing floor ameng the various classes of 
^ producers according to fixed rules. The^fi^roblem of distri- 
bution in such cases is Very simple* 

^renerally speaking, we find that the farmer does not 
^produce for -home consumption alone, but for a market. 
He finds, say, a cotton crop, more remunerative than 
wheat, and he sells the whole sioek when it is picked. 
He is paid its price in money ^according to the market 
rates for his particular crop. On receiving the monej^, 
however, he does no| call together the liSibourers and arti- 


sans who assisted him in producing the and divide 
the cash aiuofig therb* He may in some cases, divide the 
original produce in that manner, but no|: the cash payment. 
The sharing of the wealth produced is not so simple as that. 
The farmer has perhaps already paid wages to the labourer 
and the artisan who have then no farther interest in the 
product* If a man grows the crop on his own land, puts 
in is own capital, labour and brain work in production, 
0 will keep the whole produce for himself, or the money, 
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or other thin|ts whioh he receit'esrfor it. If, however, he 
employs a Jjftbourer to assist him he will have to pay him 
a wasre foV the work. The tirodiioe may be marketed 
after a long period, bpt; he has tot decide, and probably 
pay, the labonrer^ wage immediately, the amount of 
which is settled by baPiyainiHg between the labourer s4jd 
employer. If the farmer has no money with which to 
purchase bulloe||8. he must borrow capital from as( money- 
leader or bank at an agreed rat% of interest. Similarly, if 
the oulfivator has no land Of his own on which to work and 
has to take it from a landlord, he will have to pay rent 
for the use of the Ifpd. 

if ^ 

Services and Incomes. 

Income. The labourer doe^? not sell himself,, but his 
services, as labour power; he onlv supplies a flow of 
productive energry ,for given length of time. Similarly, 
the lender of oapiral and the landlord supply a flow of 
utilities from their goods for a definite period. The flow 
of utilities yielded by the various factors of production 
called “services’^ "%nd the regular periodical remunera- 
tion for these services is "^'income.” 

Production and mstribution may be likened to the 
drawing of water from tanks by means of a siphon pipe with 
four mouths. Btoh mouth opens in|;o a different tank and 
the water is drawn up by the eflPorts of the productive 
agents in each tank and flows as a joint product of their 
efforts. The flow is split up into four shares as soon as it 
is directed towards the four agents that contributed to its 
making. 

The problem of distribution in a modern community is 
a study of the flow of wealth produced (in the form of 
earnings) towards those who join in its production ; it may 
be considered under three heads. 
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(t) What is to be Distributed ? 

A confectioner makes sweets not for his own consump- 
tion usually, but for sale. He may sit in the midst of his 
sweets all day, perhaps without even Hasting? any one of 
them. The shoemaker makes shoes day after day, but 
seldom makes a pair for himself ; the lawyer prepares the 
cases pf others and not his own. The contribution of all 
such producers may be imagined as being continually 
added to a vast reservoir of wealth which is full of the 
contributions of all the productive units of a nation and 
represents the national dividend. The late Professor 
Marshall defined the national dividend m the ‘‘net aggregate 
of commodities, material and iramateriah and services of all 
kinds which the labdhr and capital of a country, acting on 
its natural resources, annually produce/’ 

(ii) Who is to share the proiluct ? 

From the total of the social dividend flow the several 
shares to land, capital, labour and enterprise, in the form of 
rent, interest, wages and profits. It should be borne in mind 
in discussing the distribution of the national dividend thiit 
we are concerned primarily with its apportionment among 
the several factors of production and |iot with its distribu- 
tion among indimduah. Although we speak of the land- 
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owner as receiving reafc^ tbe woiSer hu wage, and tbe 
capitalist interests yet it is impossible* to analyse the pro- 
blem of distribution in so far as it* applies to each man, < 1 , 
woman ilid child ; it is possible, however, to aggregate the 
individuals in a community, into appropriate classes corr^- % 
ponding to the four factors of production. 

Uii) What determines the share of each ^oup or each 
individual ? 

Here we have to consider h#w the services of land* 
labour, capital, and organization are evaluated. It has been 
stated above that the producer who obtains the things 
employed in producj^ion vhll settle their prices by bargain 
ing, and under competitive conditions the price of each 
factor will be determined by market conditions. When an 
entrepreneur emplovs labourers he decides how many he 
will employ by considering how much each will produce 
f(5r him. and by what he lias to pay to each man He will 
find it profitable to employ any labourer who prodtices 
more than he is paid. The organizer will compare the 
product witli the payment and will not tire labour beyond 
the point where the estimated productivity of the worker 
is at least just equal to the price paid for his services. It is 
the estimated marginal productivity^ of any factor of pro- 
ducHon that def-ermines the demand for it. 

Suppose, how^ever, that an efnpioyer considers it just 
worth his while to employ four labourers at two rupees a 
day each, because he estimates that each man can do at 
least two rupees worth of work for hip in a day. He finds, 
however, that although he might be willing to pay ;tivo 
rupees a day to a labourer, *lhere are so many candidates for 
employment that equally good workers are prepared to 
accept eight annas a day each. Supply then will also affect 
wages (as it does always), and the prices of tl^e services of 
the agents of production are deterihined ' by the forces 
o^ demand and supply just as the prices of all other 
commoditks. 
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If this is true, why then should there be a separate 
theory of distribution ?c» There is difference, however, in 
the manner and the fxtent to which the supply of the 
factors of production adjusts itself to the demand in the 
long run. If the demand for caps rises, more will pro- 
bably be produced and, in the long run, the tendency will 
be for the price of a cap to come down to the level of the 
cost of its production. If, however, the demand for 
labourers rises, how are •more labourers to be produced, 
and what is the cost of production of labour ? If demand 
for land rises, can new land be produced by man ? Land, 
labour, capital and organization have no easily deter- 
minable expense of production and hence the forces that 
determine their supply have to be studied separately in 
in each case. 

INTER EST 

Interest is a payment for the use of capital and It 
should be clearly understood that in Economics the use of 
the term is confined entirely to the payment made for 
capita] u e,, for the loan of wealth for productive purposes. 
In everyday conversation we call the high, or usurious, 
rate paid by a villager for money borrowed for his marriage 
as interest also, but this is not pure, or economic interest. 
Even where a cultivator iNirrtws mtney far the purchase 
•f flaugh hullacks at a high rate of (what is called) 
interest, the whole of the payment is nat isure interest 
In it there may be distinguished a number of quite 
separate services for which payment is being made in 
the fom of gross interest, which is really made up of : — 

1. Net or economic interest i, c., the payment for the 
use of capital only. 

% Insurance against risk, A. lender may lose his 
money and he has to judge whether the person to whom 
he is lending is prudent or improvident, whether 
the business in which the borrowed capital will 
be invested is likely to be a success or a failure 
and, therefore, whether he is likely to have not merely 
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Bis capital returned, but whether the interest will be paid 
on the due date. If there were ncyisk involved in lendinjgr 
capital, every one could get a loan ^om a bank so long as 
funds were available. A bank# however, cannot prudently^ 
give a loan unless it knows fully the financial condition 
of the borrower. The village money-lender comes into 
close contact with the agriculturist and is thus in a better 
position than a bank to lend to him ; the rate of interest 
is increased according to the risk taken, and the extra 
charge is in the nature of an insurance premium paid 
against the risk of loss. 

3. Remuneration for Inconvenience and Labour, The 
best loan is that which can be recovered whenever it is 
wanted and any bank will be prepared to advance money 
in its possession, if it knows that it can get it back at a 
moment’s notice. But every debtor is not in a position 
to pay back loans recalled without notice ; the money- 
lender frequently has to run alter the borrower, and he 
often experiences considerable difficulty in recovering bis 
principal and interest ; the lender has sometimes to incur 
a good deal of trouble over the investment. He has to 
keep accounts, to send a man or go himself to get the 
instalments of interest and, included in the rate of interest 
charged, there is some remuneration for these troubles and 
worries The greater the inconvenience anticipated, the 
higher will be the rate charged because of the time and 
labour involved. 

The problem of interest may be considered under three 
heads : (I) Should interest be paid ? (2) Why is it paid ? 
(3) How is the rate |letermined ? 

1 . Sbouidi inlereet be paid ? 

Objections to the charging of interest have been based 
mostly on (a) moral or religious, and (W socialistic grounds 
which very often are at bottom also moral or ethical 
objections rathif than economic. 
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' (a) Religious and ‘%oral Objectiom. The taking of 

inter^vst was (and is) condemned by some religions. The 
Christian Church forbade usury and the lending of money 
interest, while the ivfnslim religion also condemns the 
practice. This attitude was due mostly to the fact that 
.formerly there was little employment of capital for pro* 
ductive use; people did not realize the productiveness of 
capital and most of the loans were borrowed for consump- 
tion purposes only, by ^er^ons in distress who were 
compelled to borrow, or by spendthrifts. It was held that 
the latter ought not to be encouraged in their unthrifty 
habits and no advantage should be taken of the former 
who were in difficulty to whom help should be given and 
interest charged. Hence those who took interest were 
regarded a.s clever and unscrupulous moneylenders. The 
malpractices of these “Shylooks*’ led to tl)e general con- 
demnation of interest and the whole money-lending system 
was regarded as oppressive and objectionable. 

(h) Socialistic Objections, KSoc'ialists condemn interest 
for somewhat different reasons and yet their objection is 
fund#mentally a moral one as it is based on the idea that 
it is wrong for any one who has a large capital to be able 
to remain idle without doing any useful work. As such 
he lives, more or less comfortably, on the interest earnings 
of his capital, without any exertion on his part, and this, 
it is contended no one has a right to do ; he lives upon the 
labour of others, and it is possible for any one, who has 
inherited a sufficiently large sum of money, to live all 
his life without ever exerting himself in any way to help 
in the production of utilities ; he takes away from the 
product and contributes nothing in return and as such he 
is a parasite on socialy. Socialists do not deny the use- 
fulness of capital, nor the desirability of saving by, or in, 
a community ; it is, with them, a question how the saving 
shall be effected, and tvho is to reap its advantages. 
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Payment Waiting.* 

The condemoation of interest is, perhaps, based a 
misunderstandiner of its real nature.. If the plougrh bullocks 
of a fatmer die and he has no money with which tg 
purchase others, he will have to borrow either some 
bullocks for which he will have to paf, or borrow money 
to purchase bullocks and pay interest on the amount loaned. 
Suppose another farmer has saved some money and the 
one who has lost the bullocks, ktowin^ that his neig^hbour 
has capital available, asks for a loan. The question arises 
has the man with the money, who has been more prudent 
(or more fortunate) than his fellow-cultivator, the right to 
refuse the loan or not ? If be has no right to refuse, 
interest cannot be justified but if he has such a right then 
interest may be charged. Is he not as much justified in 
charging interest on the loan as be would be if be had 
spent the money on purchasing bullocks and then charging 
for their use ? 

Capital iH noiliing but the product of past labour that 
has not been used or lost. It is wealth not spent and as a 
man can enjoy and dispose of the result of his present 
labour as he chooses so long as he does not interfere with 
the rights of others, there is no reason why he should hdtb© 
able to do the same with the fruits of past labour. A prudent 
farmer who has saved some money has stored up energy, 
which he can utilize as he likes, subject to the qualifioation 
mentioned above. A careless farmer has no right 

to say to him, “Give me the money to-day as you can 
afford to wait for six months until I return the 
Whether he has any moral right will depend on ail &© 
circumstances and conditions of the two iinen ; legal and 
moral rights do ndt necessarily go together. If ©very 
needy person qould, as a matter of right, demand th© 
savings of others, few people would be inclined to save. 
People save capital mostly because they will have th© 
opportunity of using it as they please afterwards, and th© 
inducement for individuals to ^^^ave capital depends 
essentially on tim recognition of its private ownership, 
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a.nd on the possibility o^^btainin^ar an income from its use, 
or diaposingr of it as they desire. The only ooPsideration 
for tile economist is Whether the necessary effort and 
sacrifice will be made without the payment of interest and, 
if not, whether production will be decreased because of a 
lack of capital 

2. Why is Interest paid ? 

“People pay interest because they receive a necessary 
service in return and because this service would not be 
fortboomin^ without a reward.^* Though loans are taken 
in the form of money, this money represents capital It 
enables the borrower to purchase bullocks, or to iret a 
plough and seed, or anything else to help him in produc- 
tion and thus to get a greater product than he would have 
obtained without its use. If the borrower can obtain an 
additional product by the use of capital, why should a 
share of this additional product not go to the lender 
whose capital has helped the borrower to augment his 
wealth ? The lender knows this and so claims a share : he 
might be able to utilize the capital hims^^lf. but he is 
prepared to lend it, if he thinks that he will get a greater 
return in the interest which is paid to him for the service 
he rendered by allowing his capital to be used in produc- 
tion. Interest is paid, not because it is right or wrong, 
but because it is expedient ; the question of morality hardly 
arises, if at all, in the general case ; it might arise in the 
relations between particular individuals according to their 
circumstances, e ig., how one came to be in need and the 
qther affluent. All that the #udent of economics is con- 
cerned with is, how can a maximum production be secured, 
and therefore whether the payment of interest is likely to 
increase output or otherwise. 

3, How is the Rate of Interest Oetermined ? 

The price of the service of capital is Expressed in terms 
of a percentage per annum on the amount lent and is called 
the rate of interest. Like other values it is determined by 
the relation between demand and supply ; in this case, of 
oapital. I 
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0KiiAtf%FOR Cai^itai* coilsists of the demand for the 
services of capital, and this depends on the utility of 
capiiaftoth© borrower. The law diminishinir utility 
applies ; the grreater the supply of capital available the less 
will the borrower be prepared to pay for its use ; the 
higher the rate, the less he will be inclined to borrow, and 
the lower the rate, the more he will tend to ask for loans, 

Thb Supply of Capital depends upon the 0 

(a) Power to Save. No one can save unless he has a 
surplus. A small farmer in the Punjab who owns only a 
few acres of land, may be getting a net produce valued at, 
say 90 rupees a year. If this farmer has no other source of 
income and a family of four members to support, he can 
save little if anything at all. Even if he is alone and has 
BO one to support he will be able to save very little, and 
only then if he does not spend much Tl^e power to save 
depends on the excess of production over consumption, 
and in order to save a large supply of capital, a community 
must produce more than it uses ; both these things must 
go together. Indians generally perhaps, are prepared to 
spend less rather than produce more ; this reduces their 
standard of living and also their power to produce goods. 
In order to have^tJie capacity to save much, a nation must 
have the ability to utilize its resources to the utmost, and 
its people should be energetic, enterprising, thriity and 
prosperous. The Indian agriculturist has very little Surplus, 
and his power to save is, therefore, very meagre indeed, 

h 

0) Will to save- The savage has usually little of no 
thought for the morrow and hence no desire to save ; more 
civilized peoples often look ahead and save in order to 
improve their conditions. The Indian peasant is often 
extravagant and improvident j he has little desire to make 
progress ox to provide for the future by saving, even if ho' 
oould, which is not often the case. 

The motives which induce men to save are j— »* 
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W Desire to pro^de for oneself and family. Fore* 
sighted people wish toja) make provision for the proper 
npbringing of their children ; (^) preserve their resources 
for old age ; (c) perhaps, live a life of ease and 
independence. 

(ti) Ambition to command social esteem, power and 
influence, or to be successful in a business or profession. 

, In addition to these t'subjeotive conditions for saving, 
the following objective conditions also affect the will 
to save. 

(*) Peace and security in a country. Only then will 
people save ; if there is anarchy and misrule, or danger from 
thieves and robbers, people will not be inclined to save. 
One of the greatest benefits that the British rule has con- 
ferred on India is continued peace and security ; this has 
set up the basic conditions without which the growth of 
capital in recent years would have been impossible. 

(ii) Where peace and good government create an 
atmosphere for saving, facilities for investment provide 
encouragement to save. If there are good savings banks, 
insurance companies, a well-developed banking system, 
a stable currency and profitable channel?- for productive 
enterprise, the people will tend to save more. 

(in) The rate of interest. If this is high, people will save 
more than if it is low. Just as the supply of goods depends 
upon the demand for them (etpressed by a willingness to 
pay a price), so the supply of capital also depends in some 
measure on the price offered for it, but not entirely ; some 
people will save even though no interest is offered ; others 
will not save no matter how high the rate of interest may 
b^. In India, a high rat^ of interest is mostly a sign of 
^^ynsecurity and lack of facilities for investment ; it can 
Vardly attract an increased supply of savings. 
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ConditloiM for the Growth of (!*apltal, 

Almost Weal conditions for the growth of capital exist 
in England and in the United States America* ^'Theit 
nutural resources, their numerous seaports, excellent climate 
and geographical situation, their good and stable govern- 
ment, their highly developed banking, monetar.v and credit 
systems and their organized capital markets, which serve to 
bring the accumulators of capital into close touch with 
those who make use of it, have resulted in eminent 
efficiency in industry and commerce* The power to save 
therefore exists in a marked degree. The will to save is 
equally pronounced. In both countries great importance is 
attached to social prestige and power* the possession of 
wealth, and all that it brings, is a most powerful factor in 
inducing men to work hard and to save for the future The 
tenacity of the habit of work is also noticeable in both 
peoples. The standard of morality is high, there is a love of 
order and of peace, a <lesire to work in harmony and 
tranquillity, a strict enforcement of the law and of the 
rights of property* Everywhere one finds that moderation 
and consistency in the consumption of wealth, which are 
essential in a people ambitious to provide for the future, 
rather than to enjoy to the full the benefits of the present. 
All these have resulted in a remarkable accumulation of 
wealth in both countries and with the accumulation of 
wealth goes hand in hand the advancement of all civilized 
arts and institutions.f 

Orowtk of Capital in India, In India the growth of 
wealth is greatly hindered by the low productivity of the 
people ; although the natural resources of the country are 
vast, they are not fully developed. Much of the existing deve- 
lopment is the result of foreign initiative, enterprise and capi- 

♦See Elements of Economics by S, E. Thomas. , 

fim. 
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tal. The mass of the people are ignorant, illiterate and eon- 
seryative ; and the industry on which they mostly depend 
is agriculture. Here^lso, the productivity per acre is very 
low and holdings are uneconomieally small. There is 
not much scope for the application of large amounts of 
capital to agriculture and avenues for industrial and 
commercial development are limited. 

The power bo save is hardly existent ; there are people, 
^ no doubt, who can aftord to save, but their number is 
limited. The subjective conditions for saving exist ; 
peoph" have forcvsight and family affection but, as has 
been said, the poorer and uneducated classes are mostly 
improvident and extravagant, even with what little 
income they receive. The people are peace loving and 
there is sufficient internal and external security tor saving, 
but tlie facilities for in vestment are lacking. A large part 
of the saving*^ has a tendency to go into hoards rather 
than into useful and productive chauaeL. The standard 
of morality is fairly high, but social and religious customs 
entail huge expenditure (which is felt to be compulsory) 
and much waste. 

Ideas on Usury, Both the Christian and MnhamTnedan relisrions 
are fundamentally equalitHrian ; th«y both profess a belief m the 
brotherhood of man, or at least, that their co-rehi^ioniste are their 
brothers, The idea, too, that monev left to itself cun neither 
produce anything nor even mulciply ( ‘Two coins cannot breed more 
coins’’) Was widely held. Further, as has been mentioned, there 
was formerly little opportunity for profitable investment in trade 
and industry and hence loans could be taken only for consumption 
purposes. It followed then, that any borrowing was likely to be 
done either h.n extravagant person, some spend thrift or other, 
or by some one in need or distress. In such a case then, the 01113^ 
economic question to be considered was the security for the return 
of the money, and whether the lender was put to any trouble or 
inconvenience by the loan, particularly if the money were not 
refunded at the agreed time, was ignore 

/ There remained the religions or moral aspect of borrowing 
and lending, in which matter the Christian Church at any rate, 
considered Itself to be vitally iotereated. If it was a spend thrift 
who wished to borrow, it was argued that he ogghb not to be 
enoqiiraged in his wasteful habits, and no money sWuM bo lent 
to him at all. That left only the case of the lending of money 
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to one wbowMia dire need of assiHance^ and in s«ctt instenoito, 

to ohariJfe niteroat for ioadiirg aoojetbin^ wbiob wonid not pwdiioo 
anything if left to iiaelf, was bound to be usnrious; it wa» d^eidodly 
nncbaritable arid an-Ohrigtian to take advantage of tbe distress Of 
a fellow-Christian : rather help oiighti*to be giten to hito freely* 
Hence the teaching of the Church in medieval Europe on the 
taking of interest; tfcwas held to he reprehetisible ; ench lendinf 
as was pofsible was bound to be immoral, and the taking of any 
interest from a borrower in need was onerous and unjust. 

(Incidentally it is probably one of the reasons why th« 
bnsine'^s of money-lending; te., early banking, was left to the much 
despised Jewish race, le, to the people outside the pale of the 
Church ; such a business was held to be beneath contempt for those 
professing Christianity.) • 

With the development of opportunities for the profitable 
investment of monev, ways and means of getting over the teaching 
of the Ouurch were repidly devised ; arguments were soon toHu* 
coming to show that the ideas of the eaily Church on this question 
of interest were all wrong; that Cnnst had never either forbidden, 
or intended to i )rbid. the taking of interest ; that it was usury 
onlv, te, the charging of a high rate of mterebt that was to be 
condemned. Hence we find that there was a maximum legal rat© 
of inteiest in England until the mnldle of the nineteenth century. 
And so we have one more instance of the teaching of the religion^ 
organization following, rather than leading, the practice of men, 
as has so ofrcn h©»m the case m economic affair-i ; many of the 
common religious doctrines seem to have arisen from economic 
needs or practices ; e g ^ the quesfion is often asked, ‘^Was the cast# 
syatem of the Hindus econoouc m origin V’' Hut these and similaf 
speculations must be left to the reailer to follow up at his own leisure. 

RENT 

The Ordinary Meaning of Rent 

The word ‘Rent* in ordinary everyday language 
means a tenant's periodical payment to the owner or 
landlord for the n^e of land, house, rooms, or the payment; 
made for the hire of such thin as machinery. This is 
not the meaning of Rent in Economics as it is not 
precise enough ; it is too vague. The rent of a house 
includes not only a paymeiu for the capital invested ijq 
the buildings, but also a charge for the expenses of 
management as well as something to cover the owners 
risk; in fact it is really what economists call interest and 
not economic rent. Neither is the rent of a tonga which if 
a payment for the services of capital and labour. The rent 
payment by a tenant to a landlord in an Indian village? 
for the use of agricultural land is often not economic rent 
either, as it may include the cultivator’s share of the 
and other charges^ 
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Econoiiiic R®ot. ^ 

What then is rent in the economic sense* or what i« 
Economic Rent ? ‘ Rent * is associated in Economics 

Exclusively with what have defined as land ue„ all free 
^ifts of nature which are used as agents of pioduction. It 
is the income arising from the productive employment of 
such things as land, or mines, or water-power. It is not 
necessary that it should be paid by a tenant to a landlord, 
or by one person to anotheil, the owner of land may get it 
ify working on his land himself, as it is simply the surplus 
over and above the cost of the factors applied. Suppose 
for example there are two equal pieces of land, orxe owned 
by A and the other by B, A's land just pays the cost of 
bis labour and capital but no more. B’s land is more fertile 
and its produce is greater, not because of B^s efforts but 
entirely because of natural conditions. Such differential 
advantages of B's land over A^s produce a surplus which is 
called Economic Uent, 

A similar surplus arises from any differential, natural 
advantage whether of ability, place or position, i.e., things 
which may not be due to any eflort on the part of their 
owner, but from which distinct economic gains accrue. 
These gains are, to all intents and purposes ^‘Rent,”' and 
they always tend to flow into the pockets of the owners of 
the particular differential advantages. Some people define 
Economic Rent so as to include all such earnings ; others 
call them “Quasi Bent’" and leave the term ‘ Rent’* itself to 
the one case of a differential advantage arising from the 
superior natural advantages in fertility or position, of one 
piece of land over another. 

How Rent Arises. 

It was stated earlier that the term “Land^* denotes all 
the natural agents employed by man in production. David 
Ricardo, a famous English economist, who lived at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, first explained the 
phenomenon of rent. His exposition was so clear that, 
while later economists have added to, and developed it, 
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they hay© not really altered it ^ry much; In eeeJkiaf 
analyse the nature of rent/ Eicardo eonfined his attention 
to agriaiiltural land, and this method makes it easier to 
explain the theory of rent as applidfi to all natural agent*®* 
Even if we confine our attention ^to agricultural land, 
it must not be forgotten that the same principles apply to 
land required for all purposes and also to other natural 
agents of production* 

PeciiUarities of Land as a Factca* of Produdton. 

One of the first things to be noticed about land is that 
it differs from the other factors of production in the follow- 
ing ways : — 

1. lU supply is limited. It is a gift of nature; its 
quantity or supply is fixed for ever. Man cannot add one 
inch to the existing supply ; the total quantity of land is 
permanently fixed by nature. When the demand for 
capital increases, there is tendency towards greater savingt 
but when the demand for land increases it may be possible 
to increase the area of land which is applied in production, 
or by intensive cultivation to get more produce of the exist** 
ing land, but nothing can be added to the existing surface 
of the earth, except such relatively infinitesimal quantities 
as may be reclaimed from the sea or from lakes 

IL Differences in Quality of Land. When capital is 
borrowed, any one rupee is just like any other rupee, but in 
the case of hired land, one piece may be very different 
from another iff fertility. An acre of land m the black 
cotton soil area of the Deccan is far more fertile, and |here^ 
fore more valuable, than an acre of land in the deseyk 
region of Bajputana* Again, land in the same region but 
near a railway station, will generally be more valuable 
tltain land of the same fertility in an out-of-the-way village* 
This influence of location on the value of land is very 
pronounced in towns; plots of land in well-developed 
business areas^are usually far more valuable than those in the 
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Mbtirbs. It is b^cause of these differences in quality and 
jpWe that the rent of different plots of land varies and 
consequently there oaniy>t he one isrenenil rate of rent as 
there is of interest, , ^ ^ 

Rfcardtati Theory of dleht. 

Becardo be^aa by itudgriainig how it wavS that rant came 
to be paid at all, and, after that, he proceeded to think out 
a means of measuring: rents. In a new country, (or for that 
matter in the old^Mi days in»all countries) as long: as there 
was a good supply of equally good and equally c mvenient 
land to be had for the taking, no one was willing to ^pay 
anything for the use of land. Rent did not come into 
existence at all at this stage. The price of the i^oduce of 
land will, in the long run, tend to cover the mai^inal cost 
of production, and thus marginal cost will include only 
wages, interest and profits, l)ut no rent, where there is 
enough of the best quality land available free to all who 
desire it « 

If, however, populatitm increase^! and there is a greater 
demand for the produce of land, so that all the best quality 
land (we will call it A grade) is occupied then new settlers 
will have to bring into cultivation land {B grade) which is 
less fertile or less conveniently situated than A grade land. 
With the same quantity of labour and capital applied, and 
with the same methods of cultivation, H grade will yield 
a lower quantity of produce than the A grade laud. for 
a unit of labour and capital employed, an acre of A land 
yields 20 maunds of wheat, for the same unit of lihour and 
capital applied to an acre, B may yield only 16 maunds. 
The latter is brought into cultivation only beeause, owing 
to the rise in the demand for wheat, in consequepce of the 
growth of population, it pays to cultivate inferior land. 
The price of wheat in the market, whether raised froiA% A, 
or fromB, grade land, is the same and is such that it covers 
the cost of production on B. It makes no difference^ how- 
ever, to an <;|qoppier of land, whether he cultivates B and 
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16 maunds per iiore, » or A from whioh he gets 20 
mauad». if he has to pay a rent of» 4 maunds per acre to 
the owoer for the right to cultiyatetA grade land* Artoon 
as B comes into cultivation the ownep of A enjoy a surplus 
which goes to the owner of the land and is called rent. 
Marginal Land* 

The B grade land commands no rent because it is 
freely available. If, however, o^ing to a further increase 
in population, all the B grade land becomes occupied and it 
becomes necessary to use more land, inferior in quality to 
B, then this inferior and (0 grade) is also cultivated but it 
yields only 13 mauncls of wheat per acre per unit of labour 
and capital applied. Then A will yield 7 maunds, and fi, 8 
maunds per acre of a surplus over C. This surplus will 
tend to be paid to the owners of the superior lands, but C 
grade land will yield no rent. Similar results will follow 
if still worse grades of land are brought into cultivation. 
The lowest grade land, which i«« under cultivation at any 
given time in order to meet total demand for the produce 
of land, is said to be on the margin of cultivation. It is 
C|Jled the marginal land and no rent will be paid for it, 
since the price of the produce raised on this land is just 
sufficient to pay the cost of labour, capital an<l organization 
applied. It just pays to bring this land into cultivation, but 
nothing more. 

Critkisjn of Ricardian Theory. 

Thus Kicardo concluded that ’‘Kent was a payment for 
the natural and indestructible properties of the soiL^’ Hk 
theory concerning the nature and origin of rent has been 
criticized by some economists, who have asserted that there 
is no historic basis for Ricardo’s order of cultivation* and 
that it is not necessarily true that all the better land will 
ootfe into cultivation first The criticism seems to ovei?- 
look the fact that Ricardo assumed a particular order of 
cultivation merely in order to explain the |»henomenon 
of rent# The order is not the material part of his theory*; 
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all he says is that rent arises because of the natural advan- 
tajjes oi one piece of land over another. It has also been 
pointed out that there ^ no such thing as the natural and 
indestructible properties of the soil ; that is fertility is 
exhaustible and rent does not depend on the fertility of the 
soil alone, but on any kind of natural advantage possessed 
by one piece of land over another. Hence, though Ricardo^s 
theory may be amplified, the fundamental principle that 
rent is due to the difierenfial natural advantages remains 
unaltered. 

The Ricardian theory, however, is ture only under 
certain given conditions. It is assumed that the market 
for land is free, that there is free competition, and that 
when the price of produce rises, inferior land is also avail- 
able free for cultivation, and when the price fails, the 
land at the margin will be given up at once, because it no 
longer pays even the remuneration of labour, capital and 
organization applied to it ; buV these conditions may not 
exist every where. In India, for instance, the market for 
land for a long time was not free. The ruler pf the 
territory considered himself to be the owner of ‘all the 
land, and the rents paid by the tenant to the landlords 
included taxes. Further, we have also seen how custom 
governed rent in most of the villages. In soma parts of 
the country, competition for land has become so keen that 
landowners can often extort more than the economic rent 
from the ci^ltivators, The latter are feo conservative and so 
wedded to a particular piece of land, that even when it is 
no longer remunerative to culuvate, they will not abandon 
it and take to some other piece of land ; they will lower 
their standard of living and live on the same land for 
which they pay an uneconomic rent. The same thing 
happens if all the land in an old country is occupied and 
population expands still further; then even the marginal 
land will begin to pay rent. There will be apparently no 
land which could be called the %0 rent land/' 
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MMfgin of Intooiive Colttvalioo* ^ 

So far we have dealt with the extemive form of tho 
theory of rent* We have said that when demand ^oif ^the 
produce of land increases inferior Ifnd will be taken Into 
cultivation, but that is not the only way of getting more 
produce. More labour and capital can be applied to the 
existing land and rhore produce obtained by euluvating 
it intensively. According, however, to the law of dimi- 
nishing returns, the produce for each successive dose of 
labour and capital will in the long run, be progressively 
reduced. 

Along OX in the attached diagram we represent OA, 

AB, BC, and CD as equal^l 
successive doses of labou^ 
and capital applied to equal 
areas of land, and along OV 
the units of output The 
first unit of labour and 
capital OA will yield an 
annual output— rectangle 

No. 1, the second dose brings 
a produce— rectangle No* % 
the third dose— rectangle 
^ A M c No. B, and so on. Suppose 

a farmer tliinks it just worth hiH while to apply the fourth 
dose and no more, then the price of the whole product is 
measured by the marginal dose CD. All other doses bring 
a surplus of produce, which is due entirely to natural 
conditions and such surplus is called rent. 

Rent does not enter into Price, 

We have seen that it is the rise in the price of the 
produce of land which causes the phenomenon of rent. It 
is the price of the produce that determines which land will 
remain in cultivation and which will be al^andoned. If 
the price of the produce of land increases, rent rises ; if the 
price is lowered then rents fall. The price det^ppines the 
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margm of cultivation* Marginal land is no-rent land and 
hence rent does not enter into price. 

sometimes sugposed that the reverse is true, 
that rent determines the price of the produce of land and 
high prices must be charged on account of the high rents. 
Suppose a briefless lawyer takes a big house in an out-of- 
the way place in a town, for which, he pays a high rent. 
Can he charge high fees merely because he is paying a high 
rent for his premises ? Souses near the Law Courts in 
most towns command relatively high rents because the 
houses are conveniently situated for a lawyer’s practice, and 
in that locality the men who occupy these houses are able 
to charge high fees and are thus prepared to pay high rents. 
They cannot charge high fees simply because they are 
paying high rents. It is prices which determine rent. 

Take another instance of a shopkeeper who occupies 
premises in a busy quarter of a town for which he is paying 
a high rent to the landlord. Suppose the owner of the shop 
is his relative, who dies and leaves the freehold rights of the 
shop to the occupier, Now the shopkeeper has to pay no 
rent Will he charge lower prices for his goods ? Will 
they be affected at all ? It is hardly likely. The same is 
true generally and thus we conclude that rent has no effect 
on price, it does not decide price. Price decides rent. 
Economic Progress. 

The phrase Economic Progress in its simplest 
meaning, implies growth of wealth ; but, if the quantity of 
wealth in a country gets doubled during ten years, while its 
population gets trebled during the same period, should we 
say that the country was progressing economically ? 
Wealth, but not welfare has increased. Again supposing 
that the population of the country has not increased at all 
with the doabling of wealth, but that the large majority of 
the people have become poorer : while all the additional 
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wealth is oonoentrated in the handsel a few rich people. - 
Here, again, though wealth has increased in the aggregate, 
welfare has not increased. Economic progress means, there> 
fore, a growth of wealth which is acSIompanied by a general 
improvement in the standard of health, strength and 
eflSoiency of a growing population. With the growth of 
civilization, population has generally increased, but if this 
growing population is not better fed, better clothed, and 
better housed, and has not at its"* disposal in a larger and 
fuller measure the means of enjoyment of life, it cannot be 
making economic progress. 

Effect of Economic Progress on Rents. 

In order to see the effects of this we must examinw^ ' 
some of the various influences which together make 
economic progress. 

(?) Improved Methods of Cultivation. The eflfect of 
improvement in the methods of production is to give an 
increased produce at a lower cost per units of effort. This 
means in the case of cultivation (other things remaining the 
same) that the same amount of produce can be raised from 
less land, or an increased quantity of produce from the same 
land. Inferior land can be abandoned, the margin of cul- 
tivation will rise, and rents will tend to fall. 

(n) Improvements in the Means of Transport. The 
effect of improved means of transport is to make the pro- 
duce of distant lands accessible to the world, and to raise 
the demand for produce. Rents will tend to rise, but, owing 
to competition with foreign produce, those oulivators who 
are engaged in the production of crops which are not 
profitable will have to give up their lauds. Then the margin 
of cultivation will rise, and rents will tend to fall. This caun 
be seen where a railway line is opened in a district ; thoso 
places which are near the railway become more important 
even though smaller than those places which are inaocessi- 
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ble to the new line laltd which tend to fall in relative 
importance. 

fill) Increme in Population. This leads to a rise in 
rents, not merely of the increa«jingr demand for the 

produce of land, but also because of the increasing pressure 
of population on land and the encouragement of its use 
for other purposes than agriculture, 

(fv) Jdvance of Ciinlizafion. The growth of wealth and 

improved standard of life lead to more varied and 
increased consumption of wealth. New, improved and 
better qualities of goods are desired ; the demand for the 
produce of land increases and the result is a rise in rent. 
Lanil Revenue in India. 

OwNKRSHir OF Land. As land is a free gift of nature 
the question arises who is to be regarded as its owner ? 
There are three different theories put forward in answer 
to this question, 

(i)Economk Doctrine of Public Otcncrship, According 
to this the State should he the owner of all land. All the 
income of land is not the result of human efforts but is 
entirely due to natural causes. No individual should have 
any right of propertv in land, but the government 
give land to the cultivators and charge from them the 
entire economic rent. 

(li) ^^Englifih Doctrine of Absolute Ownership. Under 
this, those who have acquired land, whether by clearing 
purchase, or inheritance, are to be regarded as absolute 
owners. 

HU) '*Indian^' Doctrine. According to this, three 
interests are to be regarded as having limited rights of 
ownership in land ; (a) the Government is the lord para* 
mount ; (6) the landowner or landlord is recognized as the 
owner, and (c) the tenant is in actual possession with some*- 
times rights to remain in possession. 
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Eenf md Ret^enue. Thts^hare of the Undlord in the 
produce is called rent, while the |^are of gfpyernment i« 
called land revenue. The tenant is bound to pay psht to 
his landlord ; if he fails to do so he is liable to lose kis 
possession. The landlord is liable to pay revenue to the 
government ; otherwise he is liable to forfeit his right of 
ownership. 

Land Revenue in the Hindu Period. 

Rule in the Hindu period was by families, and each 
family was represented by its manager or head* The 
heads formed the village council, under the presidency of 
the village headman. The headmen of ten tillages formed 
another councih the presidents of which were called 
chmodharis. Ten chowdharis , representing one hundred 
villages, formed the parganas and ten parganas formed 
the supreme council, whose head was the Raja. The 
revenue was paid in agricultural produce and varied from 
one-sixth to oiie-tenth of the gross out-turn. The head- 
men settled the total quantity with the Raja and then 
apportioned it among the families. 

Mohammedan Period* 

When the Muslims conquered the, territory, the king 
kept a portion of the acquired land for himself as Khaha 
land in order to meet the expenses of the royal household. 
The rest (called Jaqir land) was divided into military 
circles and was granted to Taluqdars, in return for their 
undertaking to pay khiraj^ or tribute, and to contribute 
soldiers in time of need. These subas and taluqdur$ 
similarly divided the land allotted to them and gave it out 
to landlords under them. This system which produced a 
series of superior and inferior landlords wslh modihed by 
Akbar. whose successors further modified his system and 
what was known as the farming system was introduced. 
Villages were leased out to contractors called ‘‘farmers*’ 
c>n payment of a fixed quantity of grain or money 
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nnd these farmers made their own arrangemenrts with the 
ettltivators. ^ 

Mrilitll Period, ^ m 

In 1766, when the Diwani, or power to collect revenue 
from Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was granted to the 
East India Company, the farming system was in vogue. 
Under the influence of the English doctrine, and with a 
view to putting the system of land revenue on a %ound 
basis, the company recognized the rights of landlords m 
Owners, 

Permanent Settlements, A Permanent Settlement ot 
Land Bevenue was made in 1793, under which the amount 
to be paid by the landlord was fixed permanently. The net 
produce of the land was determined, then the Value of 
nine-tenths of his produce was reckoned in terms of money 
and this was fixed as the revenue. At first the zamindars 
were in great difficulty as the share of produce left for them 
was too small ; but with the growth of the country, the 
share of the state dwindled and the landlords pocketed 
most of the rent They were free to extort any amount 
they liked from the poor cultivators who had to pay even 
more than the econrmiic rent ; %, e.t they were * rackrented,” 

Temporary Satflements. The Government, ihereforf, 
decided not to settle any more districts permanently and 
after the annexation of the U. P. in 1803, the plan of 
periodical settlement was adopted to adjust the Govern- 
ment share according to the growing fertility and 
improvements in the land. Generally twenty years is now 
considered a sufficient time between tbe revision of the 
settlements. By the time the Punjab was annexed to 
British territory, the temporary settlement of the IT. P. 
had h^n well developed 

The gross income from an estatfi^is called 
^ fposs aisetSy and balance left^ after deducting tbe 
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expeaWS If oQltivatiOn ia' called its " net asset®.'* *PJite 
GpvernBaent revenue was ftrat ftaed at two*tliirds of the 
net assets and later it was reduced to half that amount. 
By the Punjab Land Eevenue Amendment Aot of 1929, 
the share of the State has been fixed at one-fourth and the 
period of settlement has been increased to forty years. 
Criticism the Land Revenue Policy of Government. 

"Assessments in India are bekjed on the Indian doctrine 
which regards the Government as the paramount owner of 
all land in the country. It is considered to be entitled to 
the entire surplus produce, which is not the result of 
the efforts of the cultivator, but it takes only a pan of 
the produce as its share. Government officials have re- 
garded land revenue as being in the nature of rent 
rather than as a tax. but mo.st Indian economists take a 
different view. They assert that the Government does 
recognize private ownership of land and that every owner 
has a right to transfer his land which he can either sell, 
give or bequeath, at his own pleasure. The owners have 
tenants under them for whom they charge rent and the 
government revenue should be regarded as a tax on agri- 
cultural incomes rather than as rent. It is also suggested 
that, as the holdings of land in India are small and agri- 
cultural income low, the heavy demand arising from 
government works a hardship on the small holders. 
Remissions are, however, granted to pea.sant8 in the time 
of agricultural depression. 

Tenancy Legislation. 

Cultivators in India are generally so conservative and 
unenterprising that landlords can charge more than the 
economic rent by threatening to eject the tenants. An 
unrestricted rise in renrii reduces, in the long run, the 
income jof the whole country. Where the cultivator has no 
interest in the land he will make no tmprovements arid i» 
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order to remedy this state of affairs the government has 
passed laws to protect the interests of the tenants* Snob 
tenanoy laws are intended to provide a certain amount of 
ff^lity of tenure and to protect the interests of the tenants, 
generally by controlling the enhanoement of rents. 

Peaaant Proprietorship in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab more than half the land is held by 
peasant proprietors, who ofiltivate the land themselves and 
pay revenue to the government* In some respects they are 
a fairly prosperous class of agriculturists, particularly in 
the Canal Colonies. The size of the average holding in the 
province is about between six and seven acres, but in some 
districts, e.g , Jullunder, Hoshiarpur and Kangra, it is from 
two to five acres only and barely provides a living for an 
average family. There is increasing sub-division of land 
and, but for the development of new lands, the pressure 
of population on the land would have been extremely 
heavy. The peasants of the Punjab are more heavily 
indebted than cultivators in other parts of the country, 
and the chief economic problem in tbe province to-day is 
the amelioration of the condition of tbe peasantry. 

PROFITS 


Nature of Profits. 

Profits are the share of the produce which belongs to 
the entrepreneur or organizer, Ordinarily a business man 
calculates his profits as that which is left to him after 
deducting the total expenses of tbe undertaking from the 
receipts. The earlier economists were accustomed to think 
of concerns which were managed entirely by the peopi# 
who put their own capital into business and, therefore, 
they did not distinguish between the functione of the 
entrepreneur and tbe capitalist. They did, however, 
reeoirnize that what was left to the entrepreneur was 
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oertftitily more tlmn mere interest^n the capital employed, 
aad this surplus they regarded as the “trages of superin* 
teadenoe and management.” * 

Walker*^ Tfmr^* It was the Amerioau ©oonomiet 
Walker, who first brought out clearly the distiaoiiou 
between the functions of the entrepreneur and those of the 
capitalist in modern industry. He showed that it wa^ 
not necessary that a man should possess his own oapilal in 
order to enter on any business^or industrial enterprise ; a 
capable man could launch a successful undertaking with 
borrowed money. Walker further pointed out that the 
part played by the entrepreneur was not like the work 
done by a wage^earner or labourer in industry ; his contri- 
bution was different from that of mere labour, as he had to 
assume the responsibility of the entire business and to 
take the risks inevitably involved in any undertaking. The 
organizer conceived its idea, controlled its working, 
supplied the necessary technical skill and administrative 
ability. This kind of work could not be done by every 
one as it frequently required special character, foresight, 
courage and ability. Labour can be done under another 
personas control ; its efficiency can be acquired and a 
standard of uniformity of labour attained fairly easily. 
But success in business, while sometimes due to what 
Professor Henry Clay has described as **tuck and a lack of 
scruple,’^ is also, in many instances, the result of the 
particular abilities or the exceptional opportunities of the 
business man. Just as there are natural differences 
in the quality of land, so there are variations in organize 
ing ability. There are exceptionally able and fortunate 
business men of the type of Carnegie, Tata or Henry 
Ford, as well as small shopkeepers who hardly make a 
living ; at the bofiom are thot© people who ate 
iust able to meet their expenses and get no rew^d for 
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their ability. Thes^e ar^be “no-profite’* bi^gaBiEers. Profit® 
are to be measured from these ‘no-profits*' employers up- 
wards, just as rent is ^easured from “no rent’’ land up- 
wards ; they are, in fact, the additional wealth created as 
a result of the superior ability of the entrepreneurs ; they 
aip a true rent of ability, deriving from the differential 
advantages arising out of particular skill, or good fortune, 
in organizing work. Modern economists accept the 
(Essentials of Walker’s theory but they have refined and 
improved on it. 

Oross Profit This is what is left to a business man 
after deducting total expenses from total receipts. It may 
be analysed into various elements as follows 

I. Rent of land, interest on the capital^ and the wages of 
the labour supplied by the entrepreneur. If the business 
man has put any of his own capital or land in the business, 
then the interest and rent cannot be included in net profits, 
because the entrepreneur could have hired them; so also any 
work which could be done by a salaried manager must be 
paid for separately and cannot be regarded as part of the 
net profits. The work done by the business man in running 
the concern is different from the administrative ability and 
assumption of control and responsibility. The wages of 
management should be deducted from gross profit to get at 
true net profits. 

II. Depreciation and Maintenance Charges, For the 
maintenance and continuation of a business, its buildings, 
plant aud machinery have to be regularly repaired and re- 
placed and the charges for this work are to be deducted 
from gross profits. 

III. Chance Gain and Monopoly Gain. A business may 
sometimes be making exceptional profits owing to certain 
advantages which it enjoys, not as the result of the personal 
ability of the entrepreneur, but as the resplt of exceptionally 
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fftVoumbb oirotimstaaeas* Dari% tbe (iraat War» for 
iEitto06| many firms had axoeptional opportuoitios of 
aulargiog their works and maife extraordinary profits 
directly as the result of the oonfliot.^ So also^ a person who 
happens to have a monopoly of any commodity may earn 
exceptional profits which are not due to his ability but to 
external circumstances. A good example of this is to be 
noticed in those countries where motor traffic has developed 
on a road or over a bridge on Which a toll can be levied* 
The receipts from such tolls have increased enormously in 
recent years and have provided greatly increased profits to 
their owners without the exercise of any extra skill, fore- 
sight or ability on their part. Such gains are not a park of 
net profits. 

IV. Pure or Net ProfiU, Whatever is left as the 
reward of the special ability and risk of the entrepreneur 
after deducting the above* is regarded as net» or pure, profit. 
It is due entirely to the performance of the functions of 
the entrepreneur. In modern joint stock enterprise it has 
become possible to divide this item into two parts : 

{a) Payment for risk which goes to the shareholders 
m addition to the interest on their capital. 

{b) Reward of superior ability, which goes to the 
management of the company. 

Some economists do not include payment for risk as a 
part of pure profits ; but it is to be noticed that courage to 
take risks in launching an enterprise, anticipating demand, 
forecasting the future and assuming responsibility, ^e 
inseparable from the undertaking, and these things are a 
part of business ability. Generally, the greater the courage, 
the more the reward, if successful* **Pure, or net profit^ 
is, therefore, a purely personal differential gain wliioh 
accrues to the organizer by reason of his enterprm and 
organizing ability**’ 
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'Rie oonstitBsnt elelkents of gross profits to an ontre 
preaear may be shown thus : 
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Management. 

Hie Marginal Entrepreneur. 

According to Walker^s theory there can be no general 
rat© of profits, just as there caa be no general rate of rent, 
because profits, like rent, are to be reckoned from the *no 
profits' employer upwards* The marginal employer, accor- 
ding to Walker, is in the same case as the owner of margi- 
nal, or ‘no rent^ land ; he is a *no profits’ employer and as 
is the case with rent, profits also do not enter into the price 
of the produce. Most modern economists do not accept 
this part of Walker’s theory, but assert that an entrepreneur 
will have no inducement to remain in business unless he 
is earning at least a certain minimum rate of profits, which 
is the normal rate in that industry. In order to have the 
required amount of any article produced, a community 
should not only pay the rent of land, interest on capital 
and wages of labour, but must also pay a certain minimum 
rahauf profits to attract sufficient entrepreneurs into the 
industry. Land requires no inducement to be brought 
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into a»d remain in cultivation, bat entrepreneura do r»t«ire 
the prospect of a certain tninimmia rat© of profits befisr© 
they will operate. Those who have^^xoeptional ability wiH 
gam extra profits, but even at the very bottom, eaOli 
indnstry must pay a certain minimum rate of profits to tli© 
organizers. Marshall has pointed out how good, bad and 
average bnsiness units struggle in an industry ; soma are 
rising, others are falling '.some are highly efficient and very 
successful ; others fail owing to ftieir inefficiency. Bat the 
price of the produce is, in the long run, controlled by the 
average, or representative firm which may be defined as 
one which has had a fairly long life and a fair degree of 
success, and which has access to the normal economies of 
production ; such a firm earns a normal rate of profits. As 
normal price is determined not by the most inefficient firm, 
but by the representative firm, the cost of production of 
the normal firm determines price, i.e., the cost of produc- 
tion of the normal firm includes a normal rate of profits j 
the marginal entrepreneur is the representative firm and 
not the “no profits’’ entrepreneur. Hence, though profits 
are determined upwards according to the exceptional ability 
of the entrepreneur, they are reckoned from the normal 
rate of profits earned by the representative firm and not 
from the “no profits” firm, In every industry there is a 
normal rate of profits which determines prices ; these enter 
into normal price and, above this normal rate, profits are 
just like the rent of laud. 

WAGES 

What are Wages ? 

The term “Wages” m Economics means the remonar. 
ation of labour of any kind. In ordinary use, the word 
wages has a narrower meaning as it is confined only to imje* 
ments made to labourers hired by an employer and very 
often not even to those people who are called the “salaried^ 
staff. A worker in a factor is said to be getting a waff$ ; 
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9 k schoolmaster is paid salary . a doctor ohar^res his fes 
'while a more or less volMtary worker somefcimes receives 
m hammnum. All of these, however, are the price paid 
for the pse of labour ; ^en a part of the income of the 
entrepreneur consists of the wages of management. When 
the word ‘‘wages*’ is used, however# it is usually understood 
to mean the remuneration for personal effort, skilled, 
or unskilled, mental or manual, employed, or working 
independently ; ?. e, the payments made are received in the 
form of wages or salaries, fees or honoraia, or as part of 
the profits of an undertaking whether they be paid daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly or annually. 

The Wages System. 

In practice it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
share of labour in the product of industry. When a peasant 
proprietor in the Punjab cultivates his holding himself and 
produces a crop, what portion of this is the wages of labour ^ 
Under modern conditions the autonomous workman who 
manages his own industry, has tended to disappear and a 
distinct class of labourers or wage-earners, has arisen, 
To-day many employers engage and control hundreds or 
even thousands of workmen ; a definite class of wage-earners 
has emerged with the development of the factory system. 
The problem of wages has become difficult, because the 
wftge-eamers consider that their interests are opposed to 
those of their employers and there is conflict between the 
classes ; this seems to be true so far as the division of the 
product is concerned even though their interests are more 
nearly identical in desiring a good output for division 
among the different agents of production. 

General and Relative Wages, 

The problem of wages may be considered in two 
parts# 

(f) General wages, or the principles according to which 
is determined the share of the national income which goes 
10 labour as a whole ; 
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(»l) Eelative uragreg, where att attempt is made to 
anderatond why wages are highertn oae profession than ih 
another. • 

GETORAL WAGES 

Customary Wages in Indian Villages. 

We have seen how the share of labour in the produce 
of agriculture was, and still is^ determined in many an 
Indian village. Out of the crop on the threshing floor, 
every class of workers receives a share fixed by custom. A 
carpenter will get so many bharis per harvest, which rate of 
wages for carpenters is fixed by custom and has ramained 
unchanged for generations. The rate was perhaps originally 
fixed on the basis of the amount of grain that would be 
necessary for the maintenance of the worker and his 
family, sufficient to keep him contented with his lot. But 
then there was no “labour market” in Indian villages. 

Beginnings of the Labour Market 

A labour market is developing in India. If a carpenter 
is wanted in the town there is no old carpenter who will do 
any little job for customary payment, as is common in the 
villages but one has to be hired for a cash remuneration to 
be fixed by bargaining. On the one hand, the work demand- 
ed of a carpenter in a town may be so large and so skilled, 
that several men may be required ; an ordinary village 
carpenter might not be able to do the work and thus some 
inducement will have to be offered to the workers to give 
up their old life in the villages and come to the towns. On 
the other hand, in expectation of better prospects in towns, 
so many workers may migrate there that there will bo com- 
petition among them for the available work, and thus wo 
see the begiauiugs of a labour market with the growth of 
tb« towns. 

This is still in its infancy in India m the laboureto 
ure mostly agricultural ; they prefer the country to town 
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life so namch that they 4&not compete with industrial lahonr* 
ers ; they are mostly unskilled^ conservative, and ignorant ; 
they neither know whei% they can find work nor are they 
readily prepared to mof 0 to places where there are better 
prospects. The growth of the means of communication, 
and the increase of knowledge and intelligence among 
workers, will produce a better developed market for labour 
in India such as exists in the industrially advanced 
countries. 

Peculiarities of Labour. 

’ There is a labour market just as there is a market for 
wheat, or cotton, or any other commodity. The price of 
labour, like the price of commodities, is determined by the 
interaction of the forces of supply and demand. But labour 
is not merely a commodity; the essential difference between 
it and, say, wheat is that labour is inseparable from the 
labourer. A sack of wheat can be taken anywhere ; it can 
be disposed of at any price agreed upon by the buyers 
and sellers ; it can be stored to sell next year if the 
price is not satisfactory to-day ; but these conditions do 
not obtain with labour. A man has a will and choice ; he 
has his likes and dislikes ; he may not desire to move 
from one place to another ; he cannot be sent easily from 
one country to another. Again, he cannot store his labour ; 
if he does not work any day, that day will not come 
back to him again. Labour is a very perishable com- 
modity and cannot be stored ; the labourer must either 
work or starve. Further, not only the welfare and happi- 
ness of the labourer depends on the wages he receives, 
but also his efficiency in his work. It is immaterial to 
the commodity at what price it is sold, but the standard 
of living of its workers is an important item in the 
welfare of a community and in its economic efficiency. 
Bearing these peculiarities of labour in mind we may now 
study the forces which determine the rate of general wages 
in a market. 
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There m Utfcle diffaranoe between the demead for labou ^ 
and that for aay other commodity. An employer buyiagf 
labour in ia the same positioa as"^ a purchaser of goods ; 
he will not pay more for a thing than he considers it is 
worth to him but he will pay less for it if he can. The 
productivity of a worker, then, sets the maximum limit 
on the worker’s wages. No employer will engage a 
workman unless he considers that the product of labour 
of the worker will be at least equal to the price he pays 
for it. Just as there is a limit to the quantity of a 
commodity which will be purchased or consumed, so 
there is a limit to the number of workmen who can be 
profitably employed. 

Suppose a firm of printers who employed ten compo^ 
sitors at a good profit finds that it is profitable to employ 
two more. Soon a point is reached, however, where the 
employer thinks that the employment of an additional worker 
will not bring him a greater product than the extra wages 
he has to pay to this worker, who is called the marginal 
labourer. When there are a large number of compositors 
of the same efficiency available, the employer will pay lo 
each of the workers only the wage which he lias to pay to 
the marginal worker, and this wage is equal to the esti- 
mated marginal productivity of labour. 

Supply of Labour. 

The supply of labour {or services sold in the labour 
market) depends upon the number of those who must work 
for hire in order to earn a living. Its growth is determined 
(as we have seen in an earlier chapter) by the additional 
population, multiplied by the increase in its efficiency » The 
greater the supply of labour relative to the demand, the lower 
will be the rate of wages paid ; just as the greater the 
supply of a commodity the lower will be its price. A^jpom* 
modity such as air has no price generally because its supply 
is unlimited* The supply of most commodities is limited by 
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their marfinal cost of pi^daction, and the supply of labour 
has a tendency to grow as man has a tendency to multiply, 
but the population of m country is limited by the food 
supply. On the side of supply, therefore, the quantity of 
labour will depend on whether the wage paid to the 
labourer is sufficient to enable him to get those necessaries 
and comforts of life which he has began to consider in- 
dispensible to him. No labourer will be prepared to 
accept a wage below that which will enable him to get 
the amount of necessaries,* comforts and luxuries of life 
which he is accustomed to enjoy, and upon which he will, 
insist, under conditions of free competition. The lower 
limit to the rate of wages is thus set by the minimum 
below which general wages cannot fall i. e., the standard 
of life of the worker. If in any place a wage below that 
limit is offered, the worker will prefer not to marry, or to 
go elsewhere, and that will tend in the long run to check 
th^ growth of labour in that particular place. 

Rate of W ages. 

Thus the rate of general wages depends on the relation 
between the supply of labour and demand for it. The 
upper limit is fixed by the marginal productivity of 
labour and the lower limit by the standard of life of the 
worker. Between these limits wages will fluctuate according 
to the relative bargaining strength of the employer and 
the worker. 

Rates of General Wages in India. 

If the people of a country have no definite standard of 
life the level of the wages will have a tendency to fall 
to the minimum of subsistence. In India the mass of 
labourers are unskilled and are mostly drawn from the 
rank of the agriculturists. They have no fixed standard of 
life and there is little or no check to the growth of their 
numbers, hence the supply tends to increase. On the 
other hand, the demand for labour is limited because of 
the dependence of the people on agriculture and the low 
productivity of the labourer. General wages have, there- 
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a Cadency td fall to tlia mmiAnm of aoyisttooe y 
India rather than to be governed by the standard of life ol 
the labourer. • 

HELilTiVE WAte 

We turn now to the consideration of wages of difierent 
groups of labourers. Though there is a tendency towardi 
a general rate of wages, in soma occupations rates are higher 
than in others. Why do engineers in India Usually earn 
more than carpenters? Why are judges paid higher 
salaries than schoolmasters ? Why do blacksmiths receive 
more than sweepers ? In every country the labouring 
population is divided into a number of speoialiaed oocu** 
pations. In any occupation, all workers of the same grade 
may be getting the same rate of wages, but there is a 
ditferenoe between the earnings of difierent classes of 
workers; even within the same class workers of thg 
upper grades get higher wages than those in the 
lower grades. These differences are due to the fact that 
the market for workers of any particular class differs in 
some respects from the market for general labour* There 
are very tew engine-drivers compared with the number 
of agricultural labourers in India, and few lawyers and 
doctors compared with the crowds of clerks and shPp* 
keepers. The demand for different classes of labourers 
also depends partly on the state of development which 
production has reached. Thus, in India, there is a large 
demand for agricultural labour for the two reasons: (g| 
that the country is naturally fitted for agriculture and {^if 
industries are not well developed. 

The supply of workers in a particular occupation 
depends on the following factors : 

(^) Social Organimiwn. In India the influence of 
caste and custom has been, and still is, very strong ||> 
determining the supply of workers and the wagee to, 
be paid in particular trades. A person's occupatilsii| 
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f#rM6rly by birth withia a cast©, rather 

than by his choice, according to his capacity and inclination, 
and the needs of the coifhtry as expressed in the demand 
for different services^ il weaver^s son became a weaver, a 
cobbler's son a cobbler ; the number of workers in a trade 
Tinder this system was thus artificially fixed, Movement 
from one occupation to another was well-nigh impossible, 
and the community conid not adjust its labour supply to its 
Tarying needs and requirements. Happily the restrictions 
of caste and customs are breaking down and we see increas- 
,ad movement from one occupation to another in accord- 
ance with the commercial and industrial needs of the 
country, 

{it} The ease or cfiffimlty of leaiming the i/wt, accord- 
ing to the extent of efficiency and training required in the 
different occupations. It takes a long course of study and 
much expense to become a doctor, but one may become a 
coolie with little, if any training or expense. As only 
relatively few people devote the time, expense and energy 
necessary for training to be doctois, the supply of workers 
in this profession will be limited and they will command 
relatively high wages, 

(Hi) The ait r activeness of the occupation. One profession 
will be more attractive than another if the work therein 
is agreeable and pleasant, can be easily learnt, is secure and 
permanent, affords greater chance of success ami better 
prospects, carries more social prestige and power, or where 
there is greater independence, leisure and trust reposed in 
the worker. Thus, in India, many graduates flock into 
government service because of the security of employment, 
regularity of work, holiday periods, prospects of success, 
pension allowances and the prestige attached to such posts. 
Seal and Nominal Wages. 

In connection with the problem of relative wages 
attention must be given to the distinction between real and 
nominal wages. 
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Nominal Wieses. This is whft <1 worker reoeives i» 
money ; e, g., if a factory laboarer is paid twelve annas Si 
day, or a clerk in the office thirty rupees a month, that is 
the nominal wago, but this does not*however, represent the 
true value of the remuneration received by a worker. 

Real Wage, It is possible that a man who is earaingr 
thirty rupees a month to-day may be getting less really 
than a worker who received the. same sum a generation ago, 
when it enabled him to purchase!*more atta. gM, and milk 
than it will to-day- In such a case the value in goods was 
greater then than it is now and the value of the work was 
correspondingly higher. The following table shows the 
difference between real and nominal wages paid m the 
cotton mill industry in Bombay. Botb were assumed to be 
100 in 1914 as was also the cost of living, and the compara- 
tive figures for 1921 are ; — 





Cost of Nominal 

Real 




Living Wa^es 

Wages 

Men 



167 

190 

114 

Women 



167 

173 

104 

Bii? boys and children 


167 

192 

116 

All work people 



166 

187 

112 

Averafye monthly wa^es in 

different years 

were as 

follows : — 

1914 



1922 

1926* 


Rs. a. 

P. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Men 

18 6 

8 


35 10 7 

30 1 9 

Women 

Big boys and 

10 0 

10 


17 5 6 

14 3 0 

children 

9 6 

7 

» 

17 14 0 


All work people 

16 6 

3 


30 10 1 

26 5 0 


Further, even though two persons are getting the same 
nominal wages at any particular time, their real 


•Tbe»e figares still hold good if the average of the cuts effected, 
about 20 per cent., is applied. 
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wtkgm mAy be different* because one has grreater net ad van- 
tasrea in his oocupation^hau the other. A parson may prefer 
tp be a professor on a ii^Iary of Rs. 200 a month than a cleric 
on the same pa.y, if he considers it to be more congenial 
because of the vacations and the great opportunities for 
further study. 

Home considerations which make one occupation more 
attractive than another have been considered and, in com- 
paring the relative rates of wages in different occupations, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that, while nominal 
Wages may be equal, real wages may be very different. 
Tima, Piece and Task Wages. 

Wages are also distinguished as time, piece, and task 
wages according to whether they are paid for the time 
occupied by a labourer (hour, day, week or month) or accor- 
ding to the quality or quantity of the work done the 

charge for making a suit), or if the time during which a 
certain amount of work is to be done is also specified. 
The periods for which wages are paid in Indian mill 
industries differ. In Bombay mills, they are paid monthly, 
in Ahmedabad fortnightly and in Calcutta the jute mills 
give pay weekly. In casual employment, labourers are 
usually paid from day to day, or by the hour. Piece wages 
are generally paid by employers to women for work done 
in their home, and also to such workers as tailors, washer- 
men, etc. 

Low-paid Labour is not necessarily cheap* 

Just as the worker distinguishes between real and 
nominal wages, so the employer distinguishes between the 
real and nominal cost of labour. An employer may pay fifty 
rupees a month each to two typists, but one of them may 
tuni out a large number of pages and better work than the 
otheri and it is better for the employer to pay higher nomi- 
nal wages to a more efficient typist, rather than engage an 
ineffieient worker on a nominally low wage. 
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Mian A.abo^. « 

Indian labouf generalljr is low {laid and inoHoient ; 
often, it is not really cheap or eooiftinioal ; a low rate of' 
#ages is paid to the workers beoaooe of tbeir inefBeieney 
and lack of skill. The wages are insufficient to enable the 
worker and his family to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living and thus their efficiency tends to dimmish still 
farther. The men work long hours but the output is very 
low ; they cannot put in brisk, sustained, disciplined, effort, 
but do hard work lazily for longer hours and the long hours 
in turn, tend towards a loss of efficiency. 

The Memorandum submitted by the India Office in 1^2 
to the League of Nations gives the following figures about 
the number of Indian workers* : — 

Agricultural workers, (excluding 
TTG orores of peasant proprietors)* 

Marine workers, Laskars, etc. 

Industrial workers (including cottage 
industries. mine.s and transport). 

Hired Agricultural Labour. 

The most importanti class of the labouring population 
of India is agricultural, and those who hire themselves out, 
are partly landless labourers and partly those who own 
small plots of land ; this labour is generally dear, inefiloieut 
and unreliable. It is difficult to get figures relating to the 
rates of wages for various classes of agricultural labourers 
for different provinces, but in the Punjab the average 
daily wage of unsettled agricultural labourers varief from 
61 annas to Ho. 1/- a day ; of masons and carpenters from 
Re. 1/- to Es. 2/- a day. The wages of rural labourers have 
been steadily rising (though there has been a slight set back 
owing to the recent depression) w ith the resu lt that the 

*3'b« %vrm of tbs ceotns of 1881 tbow that aBmhtVef 
agi^ttaial wBrkMS bai iooreased to 915 lakhs, sad those ^(sd«st)Hi^ 
•wkwa ID 2’(® %kha. 


27B lakhs 
r4l lakhs 

2-02 lakhs 
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general condition of Indian labourer has improved. 

The Bombay Oovernm^t has published a report of rates 
of rural and urban -wa^s in the Bombay Presidency from 
1913 to 1983 ; taking the wages of different classes of 
labourers in 1913 to be 100, the table below shows the 
relative wages uo to 1933. 


UftB4N Rural 


Year. 

Field. 

Ordinary. 

Skilled. 

Field. 

Ordinary. 

Skilled, 

1921 

179 

184 

*180 

169 

148 

166 

1922 

189 

192 

196 

170 

162 

176 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1624 

196 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

198 

181 

216 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

176 

176 

206 

1928 

191 

192 

212 

186 

176 

21 

1929 

188 

193 

206 

180 

179 

213 

1930 

174 

179 

198 

171 

178 

205 

1931 

163 

167 

ia6 

139 

143 

172 

1982 

144 

161 

180 

131 

136 

166 

1933 

137 

141 

178 

127 

127 

160 


INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 


Although there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of industrial labourers of India they still form but a 
small fraction of the Indian population. Factory labourers 
in India do not constitute a wage-earning class exactly 
corresponding to the factory workers in Western countries. 
In the latter there is a permanent labour class completely 
severed from the land, solely dependent upon their 
wages from industry. In India, although there is ten- 
dency towards the rise of a permanent class of factory 
workers in industrial centres such as Ahmedabad and 
Oawnpdiw, most of the factory labour is migratory in 
ohaxaoter. The average Indian operative is an agriottl* 
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twist by prefeirenoe and a factory iKuui by neoeWty j it i| 
seldom that he severs his ocnnection altogether with hH 
village %nd small holding* In nUay eases he goestc tb4' 
town alone, leaving his wife and ohildren in the vtllagfe 
where he has his home and to which he takes the first 
opportunity of retnming. Such labour cannot be eflScient 
and althongh its potential supply is large, there is a 
scarcity of eflSoieut industrial labourers, even though theiir 
w'aires have risen more than rurjil wagres, in fact more than 
doubled since 1913* A carpenter in the Punjab could 
only earn from J 2 to 24 annas a day before the Great Wm ; 
during or just after the Great War he could earn aboitt 
two rupees but again the wages have fallen on account of 
trade depression. In the Assam t^a plantations, pitiably low 
though the wages be, the average monthly figures for men 
arose from Rs. 6-1-3 in 1913-4 to Rs 7-0-9 in 1926*26, women 
from Rs* 4-1-5 to 6-12-7, and the ohildren from Rs, 2-13-7 
to Ea. 3-7-10. In the jute mills of Calcutta the wages of 
spinners rose from Rs* 3-8-0 per week to Es. 5 and of 
weavers from Rs. 5-10-0 to Es. 9-3-0. In the United Pro- 
vinces the wages of skilled labourers in the engineering 
working shops doubled during the same period. This rise 
in wages was due to the increased demand of labour with 
the growing industrializiation of the country, and to the 
rise in price generally, with the resulting demands for 
increased wages in order to meet the higher cost of living. 

Weakness of Labour. 

The rate of wages has been said to be determined by 
the limits set on the one side by the marginal productivity 
of labour, and on^ the other, by the standard of life of 
the labourer, which limits are fixed in each industry by 
the relative bargaining power of the employer and the 
labourer. The employer, however, is placed in a superior 
position to the labourer in the matter of bargaining for 
the following reasons 
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(I) H® ias nanally sufeoient capital and wealth at hand 
t© b» able to afford to ^ait, while the average labonrer 
is poor ; has no reserves npon which to fall back and must 
therefore find work or starve. 

(«1 Labour is a perishable commodity, and if not 
employed on any one day it is lost for ever. 

Uii) The employer is frequently more shrewd and 
better ednoated : he knows where he can get the cheapest 
supply of labour, while the^labourer is often ignorant and 
often wants (or is compelled) to take advantage of the 
first opportunity of employment. 

(iv) The labourer has to leave his home to work under 
conditions determined, and provided, by the employer. 

The effect of all these things is, that the labourer can 
be forced sometimes to accept a wage below the com* 
petitive level, and we have seen how there xs a tendency 
for wages in India to be driven down even below the 
level of a reasonable standard of life. 

Trade Unions. 

To overcome this difiioulty, and to protect the interest 
of the worker, trade unions came into existence. They 
have been defined as “continuous associations of wage 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving the 
conditions of their employment.”* 

The objects of snob associations are to : — 

(f) Give greater strength to the workers in the matter 
of bargaining with employers. When this is done through 
the union representatives it is called “Collective Bargain- 
ing.’’ 

(>*) Ddncate labour, set up standards of efficiency of 
work, wages and hours of labour in a trade, uxd to produoe 
among members a sense of oo-operation. 


• 8. and B. Webb’s “History of Trade Unioiusia in Great Britain.” 
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(#i) Render help to itiemberg are in aee(l^ (mek S4 
previdinit inedioat attendanoe), enppditing tliem «]ien 
are iil, or out of employment, eitheH" tlirooirli 8l8ok;n,ewi of 
work, or (trough stadkw, or look-oulp* 

iiv) increase the mobility of labonr. 

Trade Union Metbods. 

If the employers do not agree to the demande of tie 
workers, trade onions can bring pressnre to bear in tarious 
ways chiefly by means of the strike and boycott. In tie 
former all the members of a trade anion are called upon 
to stop working. When the workers refuse to work for 
a particular employer, and induce others also to refrain 
from working in his establishment, then they are said to 
have organized a boycott. The loss to the employer in 
such oases arises from the fact that the capital invested 
in the business is lying idle and there is also the danger of 
losing trade permanently through inability to supply to^ 
customers, who have to order elsewhere. 

Growth of Trade Unions. 

As one would expect irom a study of the growth of 
industry, trade unions developed first in Great Britain, 
where they were looked upon as unlawful assooiationa 
from 1799 to 1824. It was believed that their object was 
to interfere with the individual to work according to his 
pleasure, and this was against the current economic and 
political thinking of the time. They were regarded a« 
“combinations in restraint of trade’’ and looked upon as 
conspiracies. In 1824 the Combination Laws, wMab.t^ 
declared such associations to be unlawful, were repealed 
and sinoe then, acts have been passed in Britain which bavp 
recognized trade unions in some way or another. The whole 
legal position is very mnoh confused but, during the last 
hundred years, the trade union movement has made remark* 
able pn^ress in that oonntry and in many other lands. There 
are more than a thousand separate trade unibas in Bngland, 
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••rtai geasrally*^ increailtag mambership, apaft from tem* 
porarjr fiet^baoks in times of bad trade. They send their 
wpreseplatives to the ^rade Union Congress, the General 
Coonoil of which is^the central organ controlling and 
directing the industrial labour movement in the country. 
The power of these organizations was seen in 1925 when 
they organized a general strike, which brought to a 
standstill much of the business life of the country for 
about a week ; it was jpractically a complete stoppage 
in the big industries where the trade unionists were 
nailed out by their leaders. In Germany, at least until 
the change of Government at the beginning of 1933, 
the members of the unions constituted a large well- 
disciplined body of men whom the employers could not 
afford to ignore. In that country, however, there were 
only about fifty separate unions, and some had a very 
large membership. 

Trade Unions in India. 

In India it is only since 1918 that trade unions 
have been organized ; first, in Madras, by the efforts ot 
certain social workers and then in the early years of 
the last decade in Bombay. In 1926 the Indian Trade 
Unions Act was passed, which gave labPur unions the 
right to become registered and thus secure a legal status. 
Since then, trade unions have grown in number and 
inffnence, but they have a very long way to gO before 
they can be compared with those of the European coun- 
tries. The peculiar feature of the trade union movement 
in India is that it did not make in the early stage of pro- 
gress much headway in the more important manufacturing 
industries and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement. The All India Trade Union Congress was 
organized in the early stages of the growth of the 
movement and has been holding sessions since 1920. 
In 1936-36 there were 236 registered trade unions with 
about three lacs members in British Provinces in the 
whole of India. The trade unions among railway workers 
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and pmhX employees are fairly %ell organfeed, bafc the 
naions eeem to be weak in the textile and tnipiof 
indtistries^ and the diesensiona insTde the movement havp 
checked the extension of its power Ad influence. 

Industrial DUnutes in India. 

Although the strike may be a good weapon in the' 
hands of the workers to improve the conditions of thair 
employment, yet it is obvious that, during the period 
of strike, both the workers add employers lose and 
the community in general also suffers. Strikes should, 
therefore, be resorted to only wheu all other means of 
redress have failed, and this is now the practice generally 
in the best organized trade unions of Europe. The 
maintenance of harmonious relations between the 
capitalist and the labourer is a matter of great import- 
ance to the economic well-being of any industrial country. 
Strikes are the chief index of economic discontent 
among the labouring classes. The following table shows 
the number of disputes, men involved and working days 
lost in India. Strikes which used to be short and spora- 
dic have lately become bitter, prolonged and chronic. 


1/ 



No. of 

Men 

Working 

Years, 

disputes. 

involved in 

days lost 


(1,000). 

(1.000). 

1928 

203 

607 

31,647 

1929 

141 

631 

12,166 

1930 

148 

196 

2,262 

1931 

166 

203 

2,4{^ 

1932 

118 

128 

1,922 

1933 

146 

166 

2,169 

1934 

159 

221 

4,776 

1935 

146 

114 

973 

1936 

167 

169 

2,3o8 

1937 

379 

648 

8.982 

1988 

399 

401 

9,199 

1989 

436 

460 

4.993^ 


lathour unrest appears to be on the increase. 

Strikes seem to be organized all too frequently judgmlt 
by the la?ge number of failures. The workers do not toew 
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tobaifebteto ^skarly dlfea^ their grtevanoes; 

^air damauds are multifarious and extravagauti but ou 
Ih© othar hand it must not be forgotten that tlie conditions 
of Jabonr in many industries are deplorably bad and consti- 
tute a direct incentive to revolt. Strikes in most oases arise 
from wage disputes and disagreement over conditions af 
work. The organijsers of these strikes have been mostly 
outsiders rather than workers themselves, Just as was the 
case in the early history i»f the trade union movement in 
England. Most of the strikes began without notice 
and Bome have arisen out of political rather than industrial 
causes. 

The Trade Diepufes Act To prevent the huge loss 
which those strikes cause to the country, the Trade Disputes 
Act (modelled on a similar Act passed in England after the 
General Strike of 1926) was psssed in 1929 in India. This 
Act provides for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry 
and Conciliation Boards for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes ; it prohibits strikes without notice in 
public utility services, and in industries such as railways, 
posts and telegraphs, telephones, water supply, lighting, 
etc. ; it also makes provision to punish the people responsi- 
ble for strikes resorted to for purposes other than purely 
industrial 

Labour Legislation in India. 

With the growth of factory labour in the country the 
necessity for labour legislation has been realized. When 
thousands of poor and illiterate labourers come together to 
work in factories, it becomes necessary to regulate the 
conditions under which they have to work. The provision 
of satisfactory sanitary and health conditions in factories, 
the limitation of hours, employment of women and children 
under unfavourable conditions and the provision of decent 
housing conditions cannot be left entirely to the good-will 
of thf employers, especially as this is often absent. The 
first Factory Act was passed in 1881 and its provisions 
were enlarged by the Amending Acts of 1911, 1922, IW, 
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1926, 1929, 1932 Mid 1^4 in acoofdftit^ witb the gjswin^ 
ne«d« and demands of Indian labo^. * < 

This factory iegislation allies to all indo^al 
establishments employing twenty %r more workers and 
using Steam, water or other mechanical power, and also to 
Some establishments employing more than ten workers. 
Electrio»generating stations and water-works are also 
included. The main features of the present legal require- 
ments in factories in India are 

(«’) The factories have been classified as Perennial and 
Seasonal. The former are those which work for more than 
180 days in a year whereas those factories are considered 
seasonal which work for 180 days or less in a year. The 
latter depend on seasons, e.g., ginning of cotton. In the 
case of perennial factories adult labourers can work for a 
maximum of 54 hours a week and 10 hours a day, but in 
seasonal factories the maximum number of hours of work 
for them is 60 per week and 11 per day. 

(«) Ohildren’Itelow the age of 12 are not to be employed 
in any factory ; even such children as are over this age are 
not to be employed without a medical certificate. Women 
and children are not to work in any factory before half 
past five in the morning, or after seven in the evening. It 
is an offence for a guardian or parent of a child to allow a 
child to work in two or more factories on the same day. 
Children below 15 cannot be employed in any occupation 
connected with the transport of passengers, g^ods or mails 
by railway or involving the handling of goods within the 
limits of a port by 4he Employment of Children Act 
passed in 1938 in pursuance of a convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

{Hi) No child can be employed in a factory for more 
than five hours a day. 

(iv) Labourers must be^iven one day's holiday in each 
week, 

(v) Eegukr rest periods must be provided for on® hour 
m every six hours, except in case of men working not mora 
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tiaJi 8i hours a day, in^hioh case the interval may be 
radticed to half an hour|^no person is to work for more than 
fiye hotrrs oontinnonsl^if he is an adult, or for more than 
four hours if a child. 

Ivi) Women must not be employed on ni|?rht work. 

Ivii) The atmosphere of a factory is not to be rendered 
so humid as to be injurious to the health of the workers. 
There are also strinirent provisions intended to protect the 
health of the worker in zific and lead factories* 

' hm) Factory inspectors are ^iven authority to compel 
the repair of factory buildings and the fencing of machinery. 
In case of danger they mav prohibit the use of machinery 
and plant until it is repaired. All these and many other 
minor provisions are all for the benefit of the labourer. 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 

Legislation has also been enacted to protect factory 
workers from accidents and to get compensation for them 
if and when they receive injuries in the course of their 
work. The first Wtirkmen’s rompensatiori Act was passed 
in India in 19*23, hut by varioas Acts of later dates its .scope 
has been greatly widened and the Act as it stands to-day 
covens over seven million industrial workers in the country. 
The principle of these Acts is that compensation should 
ordinarily be given to workmen who have sustained injuries 
by accidents arising out of and in the course of their em- 
ployment, Compensation is also be given under certain 
circumstances for diseases. The scale of compensation is 
based on the average wage of the worker and in the case 
of an adult worker is a maximum of Rs 4,0(X), Rs, 5,600, 
and Rs. 90 per month for death, permanent disaUementand 
temporary disablement respectively. In case of minors 
the amount of compensation for death and for pernianent 
total disablement are at a uniform rate of Bs. 200 and 
Rs. l,20f); respectively and half the monthly wage for 
temporary disablement In they ear 1986 there were in all 
23 .W 0 accidents out of which 700 were fatal and the rest 
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non^fatal. The totaf amount of ool^peusation paid by em- 
ployers was about twelve lakhs of gipees* 

Ifidian Mines Aets. ^ 

The above provisions also apply to the mines in India 
and in addition Special Mines Acts have been passed in 
1901, J923. 1928, 19B2, 1936, and 1937. No mine is to work 
for more than twelve hours in a day with the same set of 
w^'orkmen. Ko person is to work for more than 60 hours a 
week if above ^?round and for more than 54 hours a week 
if undergfround. The daily work above-ground cannot be 
more than ten hotirs and underground nine hours. No child 
below fifteen is employed. Restrictions have been placed 
on the employment of women iindercrround bv the Govern- 
ment of India and after 1st of July 1939. women are totally 
prohibited from working underground. 

Industrial legislation is thus considerable, but much 
remains to be done, and in 1929 a Boyal Commission on 
labour was appointed to make a thorough investigation into 
the labour conditions of the country. The Commission 
(known as the Whitley Commission from the name of its 
chairman, the late Mr, John Whitley, ex-Speaker of the 
British House of Commons) spent almost two years looking 
into the problem in all its aspects and their recommenda- 
tions were published in a report issued in 1913. For any 
one interested in Indian labour problems, a careful persual 
of this is well worth while, as it contains a mass of carefully 
sifted information on the subject. 

The Government ^of India classifi:ed these recommeada- 
tions under six different groups according as they involved 
or required : 

1. Central legislation ; 

2. .Administrative action by the Government of India ; 

3. Provincial legislation ; 

4. Administrative action by local governments and 
administrations ; 

6, Action by public bodies ; 
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Action ioj empl 65 ^ees and their organisations or by 
Workers’ Unio]|s. 

The provincial goj| 6 rnment 8 were requested to give 
careful consideration and examination to these recommend* 
ations, but provincial governments have so far attempt^^ 
liWe legislation implementing the Commission’s rqoomt 
mendations. The Government of India has passed siif 
Acts on the reoommendatip^ns of the Commission. 

The Payment of Wages Act. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece of social 
legislation attempted in India is the Payment of Wages 
Act which was passed by the Central legislature in 1936 and 
modified in 1937. The object was to ensure prompt payment 
of wages and to control the deduction wliich an employer 
may make from the wages of his workmen in repect of 
finCs and services. The Act in the first instance applies to 
factories and railways, but can be extended by local 
governments to other workshops of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, The main features of the Act are : — 

(a) No wage period shall exceed one month and all 
wage payments must be made in coin or currency notes. 

, ( 6 l payments must be made within seven days of due 

date in the case of factories employing less than 1,000 men 
and within ten days in the case of others. 

(c) deductions from wages are permitted only in res- 
pect of fines, absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for custody, 
housing accommodation supplied, income tax, provident 
funds. 

id) No fines are to be imposed on children below 
fifteen, and fines may be imposed only in respect, of acts 
exhibited in notices with the appro\^al of the government. 
Fine deductions cannot exceed more than two pice in the 
rupee of workman’s wages and the amounts realized are 
to be spent for the welfare of the workers. 
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(c) Ded action ofe account of alJ^noe from (Jut^ canndt 
bo more than proportional to the period of absence, 

, Ihe Employer's Liability Act Bf ld38. This Act was* 
passed in pursuance of the recommeWdations of the Hoyal 
Commission on Labour which makes the employers 
liable to pay wages to a workman for injury sufrered by 
him during the course of the employment even though 
caused by the default of a fellow workman, and imposing 
upon the employers the obligatid^ to explain to the work- 
man fully before employment, the Jrisk attaching to the 
employment, 

SUMMARY 

The problem of Distribution is not that of division from a tOflwaon 
Storehouse but of incomes. The net aggregate of the commoditks and 
services, which the labour and capital of a country, acting on its natural 
lesources. annually produce, is the National Dividend This is a ccmtinu*. 
oub flow, not a fund, and is apportioned among the four factors of pro- 
duction according to the value put by the community on their services. 
Under competitive conditions the price of each factor is determined by 
market conditions. 

The marginal productivity of each factor determines how much of it 
is going to be employed, lust as the marginal utility of a commodity 
determines how much of it is to be consumed, but on the supply sidc^ we 
have not an exact expense basis on which to calculate the cost of pro* 
duction of Land, Labour, Capital or Organization, 

The price paid foi the use ot land is called Rent. Economic Rent ts 
not necessarily what the tenant pays to the landlord, but the differdntial 
advantage enjoyed by any piece of land (or other natural agent) over the 
land (or agent) which is on the margin of cultivation (or use). The supply 
of land being absolutely fixed by nature, it is the demand for produce that 
determines which land is to be brought into cultivation. As the price pf 
the produce rises it pays to bring inferior grades of land into cultivation. 
The worst grade taken into use, or that which it i.$ just worth while to 
cultivate, is the marginal land which pays no rent. Such land is a free gift 
of nature and has previously remained unused. The price of produce 
deteitnines rent, and not rent the pnee. 

The price paid for the use of capital is called Interest. As all capital ^ 
can be converted into money, interest is paid as a percentage rate calcu* 
lated on the amount borrowed. The supply of capital depends on saving, 
which in turn depends on thrift, foresight, power and will to save* 
Some saving there will be even if no interest is paid, but* as a bird in the 
band is worth two in the bush, there will not be sufficient saving ^unless 
some price is paid to those who not only do the saving, hut also permit 
others to use their wealth. The rate of interest is -determined at the point 
where the marginal productivity of capital is cq[ual to the price which 
just sufficient to induce the marginal saver to refrain from spending. 

The price paid for the services of labour is called Wages^ In' the 
modem industrial system there is a distinct class of wage earners* wofMng ^ 
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un^fe'cstpitalists ot employcrsi^^^The demand for labour depends cm tbo 
marlsinal ptodwctivity of labour, but the supply of general labour depends 
on population and efficiency, ^piilation has a tendency to press on, if not 
to the means of subsidence, hence unless there is some check on 

the growth of population* or-pn improvement in the efficiency of the 
Idwest class of labourers, wages will tend to fall to the minimum of sub- 
sistencei This has happend m India, where the maiority of labourers are 
unskilled and therefore they stick to agriculture, which is already over- 
mantled* But in more advanced industrial countries the level of general 
wages is determined by the standard of living of the workers, 

Profits arc the remuneration of the entrepreneurs. Tlie amount left 
to the organisers after paying rent of land hired interest and capital 
borrowed and the wages of labowrers engaged is gross profit This max 
be made up of various elements, e g , rent of entrepreneur’s land, interest 
on his own capital, wages of his own labour of management, monopoly 
gains* chance gains, and lastly, pure personal gain from rhe exceptional 
ability and enterprise of the entrepreneur. This personal gain is known 
as the Pure, or Net. or Economic Profit. 

Walker propounded the theory that profits are lust like rent. i e.. 
they are the earnings of the differential ability of the entrepreneurs and 
arc measured like rent, from the no-prof its employer upwards Modern 
economistvS have enlarged and arapUficd this doctrine, holding that ther<* 
is a normal rate of profits, which is earned by all businesses m an mdastrs 
and that no entrepreneur wilf continue to produce for long unless ho earn'- 
at least this normal rate of prof It C’onsequcntly in the long nm. thcie 
cannot be a class of *’ no protit'< employers Even marginal employci- 
earn a normal rate of profits and above thii, rate, profits are measured by 
the exceptional abihtv of the entrepreneurs. The normal rate of profit;? 
docs enter into the price of the produce, U'S it forms a part of the cost o\ 
production. 


(QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. “Distribution is a problem of income” - Explain. 

2. What is the National Dividend ? 

3. If you have to divide the total wealth produceii in a countn amon^ 
all its Citizens, on what different bases would vou doit? On what 
priciples is it divided at present ? 

4 . **The present system of distribution of wealth tends to make the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer.” Discuss this statement 

5. How does the modern system of distribution differ from that in an 
Indiap village fifty years ago ? 

6. How does the valuation of services of the factors of production 
differ from that of other goods or commodities ? 

7. “The present system of distribution does not take account of the 
fact that labourers are human beings, but rather regards them as merely 
lands,** Discuss, 

® Why i« there a rate of interest ? there a similar rate of rent, 
and of wages, and of profits ? 

What is the averge rate of wages paid to a sweeper man Indian 
village or in a town ? Why dots tb© rate in towns differ from that m 
villages and why is a sweeper paid less than a doctor 5* 
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10 * Wfc»t are real ? HowwouJ^you calcuia^f tl»e real waaea 

of & fa) professor, (h) chauffeur, (e) railway guard ? bistiafitlfiii real frpm 

nomioal Wagea (P. IX id36,} 

11 Write a abort accouttt of tbe^ growth of the Trade Uidoo 

Movement in Great Britain. ^ 

o 

12 Wwiean essay on *Trade Umoos in India. 

13 What IS a strike^ How would you justify the organizat^ of 
strikes ? 

H Explatp what IS means by the following terms : Conciliation 

Boarcsf?!) Factory Acts, {ci Workmen's Compensation, (d) Minimum 
Wage, (^) Social Innsance, (f) Socialism, l.o) Compulsory Arbitration, (Si 
I ock-out«.. 

15 Write a note on the right to picket “blacklegs “ 

16 W^hat lb Collect ve Bargaining and what is its effect on the 
f^eneral lex el of wages ? 

17 AnaKse the various elements of gross prohts. What are Pure or 
Net Profits 

IS Write an esbdy on Sanitary Conditions in Indian factories W 
Hours of laboui Welfare Work in Industry, (d) Employment of 
Women and Children in Factoneb 

IQ Why are the vages of women generally lower than those of men ? 
How uould you improie the efficiency of women workers in India ? 

2u What lb V!>ur\ ^ How far is it prevalent m India ? Do yon 
I now cf any measures to check and prevent it f 

* 21 \re all per*;on sable to u*obtaio loans at the same rate of interest 

from the marki^t ? Do you think the rate of interest will ever fall to zero } 

( j-n en reasons for vour answer 

22 State and criticise the Ricardian Theory of Rent. 

23 Rent doos not enter into price " — Expiam. 

*24 What IS “(,>aabi Rent**^ 

25 Is Land Kexenue m India a tax or rent ? 

2f What do vou understand b> ‘‘Land Nationalization" ? 

2'^ . “The inefficiencx ot Indian labour is the result of low wages/* 

D scusv the fttatemect (p. u.^m) 

28 F\})}ain the itifiueace of supply and demand in the determination 
of wage*- (P. fA l9i^ 

2Q Write a short note on the influence of standard of living: on 

nagts (P. U. 

30 What criticism would you offer of the way m which land revennt 
IS in^ assessed (h) collected m the Punjab ? (P. I/. 1937,) 

HI W'bat factois govern the bupply of capital ? What will be the 
consequence of the following on the supply of capital on the rate of 
interest ? fa) Growth of saving institutions, (b) Successive foreign j 
invasions, (c) Fall in the duration of life. (P. fX 193S,) j 

32. Dehcribe the advisability and practicability of limiting by j 
^'“^fslaiion the rate of interest charged by moncydenders In villages. ' « 

(EU,i9S3) 
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W% i««mf calkd prUacets* surplus ? €)c>es -reitt tnm iniocoBi 

2l4» WIsail do you know of gilactory conditots io India ? Examine the 
chief laatores of the Indian legislation. (-P* f '. 1*^33.) 

35. How is the supply M various agents of production affected by^ 
he iwice they fetch ? (j^. ?*• 


36. I)e6ne Economic Rent ? How is it affected by progress of 
society? ♦ (I\l^,i934.) 

35^. Why has there been a marked fall m agricultural rents m this 
prOrince during the last five years ?] Is it likely to continue ? {P. 

38, ^ How does the rate of intejrest affect savintes Would people stop 
snvlng if the rate of interest were reduced to zero ? 

39. Id what ways has factory legislation improved the condition of 

the labouring classes tnindia? (P.f. i930 


10. De6ne capital and indicate the conditions that d^errninc Its 
supply. ^ {P,l\t9U.) 

41. Why is capital saved ’ How is the rate of Id^ermmed^^ 

42. Define and analyse ‘ profits Are you justified m calling profits 

a surplus ? (P. f . 2930.) 


43. Would you expect profits to be higher when the value fof money 
IS rising or when it is falling ? 

44. How is the rate of interest determined ? 

State (giving reasons) how the rate of io#reat m the rural areas of your 
province will, other things being the same, ibe affected bv the following 

ia) a successive failure of crops. 

(5) an imposition of restrictions on the granting of Ioann. 

(c) improvement in agriculture.. ^P> f * 2939,) 

45. How does efficiency of labour affect wages ? Are wages under 
a aystem of barter necessarily real wages ? If not why not ? (P. P* 2939.) 

46. What does an economist understand by distribution ? Indicate 
how the mode of distribution is of great economic significance. (P. f % 29 IN.) 

47* What is economic rent ? Will there be any economic rent if 


(s) all plots of land arealike in fertility and situation. 

{ii) the landowner himself is the cultivator of land ? ; Give reasons 
for your answer. tP. L . i93o.) 

48. Carefully explain the relationship between wages and standard of 

(P. IL i93d.y 
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PUBLIC FINAr<tE 

The State aad its Functions. « 

The or^aniaatidn of people for internal and external 
protection is called the Government. People have alwajrsi 
lived under some form of gov©rn|pent ; there have always 
been some persons who have been given, or have acquired, 
the authority to manage and control the actions of other 
people, It may be the father of the family who manages 
its affairs and is respons>ible for safety and welfare of the 
members, or the heads of a village community who are 
responsible for the protection of a village ; it may have 
been the leader of a tribe who led the people to war ai^d 
peace, or some dictator who has seized power, or it may 
Have been some elected body voluntarily invested with 
supreme authority over the lives and property of the people. 

A community thus organized for law in a definite area- 
of land is called a State ; the government protects its 
citzens from attacks of enemy countries and enforces rules 
of conduct for the safety and welfare of the people within 
its territory ; it purports to give them justice^ peace, 
security and strength. As time goes on, more and more 
work is undertaken by public bodies on behalf of the 
people they represent. To-day governments not only 
provide for such essentials of civilization as peace. Justice 
and^efenoe, but also for education, public health, railways, 
post offices, and irrigation ; there are also a number of 
local bodies doing the work of making, repairing, cleaning, 
and lighting of streets, making arrangements for water and 
transport supplies, and many other public works of similar 
character. 
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Wiitt is Piibiic Finance f 

For performano^of these important functions th^ 
state requires money syjid all modern states spend huge 
amounts of money in providing the various services. Most 
States keep large armies and navies for external defence, 
and have police, courts of justice and jails for the administ- 
ration of justice inside the country. Large sums are needed 
for the building of schools, hospitals, railways, canals, 
roads* etc. The manner in^which the government obtains 
the revenue from its citizens to meet its needs and how it 
spends the monev for the common good is called Public 
Finance. 

Principles of Public Finance. 

An individual requires money for his daily expenses 
and to manage his own affairs, but priv^ate finance differs 
from public in its essential principles. Most people try to 
earn as much as possible, and regulate expenditure accord- 
ing to income. A man must live within his means, and 
**cut his coat according to the cloth/’ If he is prudent and 
reasonably well paid, he should be able to save something 
from his income. The slate, however, unlike the individual, 
looks first to its expenditure : it decides how much is 
necessary and advisable to spend in the interests of the 
people; and then looks for the means of raising that amount 
mf money; the coat is not to be **cut according to the cloth*’ 
but the size of the coat is already known and the requisite 
cloth for its making is to be procured. An attempt has to 
be made to get just sufficient to meet the needs of the 
country, so that the revenue balances the expenditure. The 
spending should be done without extravagance and the 
collection of revenues made with the least possible expense. 
The burden on the people has to be as light as possible, 
cosistent with providing what are regarded as necessary, 
or desirable, services. The imposts must be fairly and 
equitably distributed over all sections of the community, 
le , among those who, presumably, benefit by the ex- 
penditure. 
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In the days of the East ladia Company there was 
jfinanoe department to mana^^re an^ control the collectioei 
and expenditure of revenues, but ^hen the responsibility 
for the administration of India passed from the hands of 
the Company to the Crown, a Pirtanoe Department was 
created. Owing to the expenses of the Mutiny, the debt of 
the country had increased when the Crown took control } 
there was need of still more expenditure and new taxes had 
to be levied to meet the needs. ♦ 

Centralized A d minhtratiofr 

At first the responsibility for the collection of the reve- 
nue was entirely in the hands of the central government, 
and the provinces had no control over the finances : even if 
they wished to engage a sweeper, the sanction of the central 
authority had to be obtained. Under such a system the 
provincial governments felt little responsibility ; they had 
no incentive to be economical and regularly made increas- 
ing demands on the central government. In 1867, Loi'd 
Mayo, then Governor-G-eneral, saw the necessity for giving 
some authority to the provincial governments and a fixed 
sum out of the Indian revenues was allocated to eaoh 
province. After some time the provinces were given a fixed 
share in the revenues for the upkeep ot the police and jails, 
education and medical services. All the residuary revenue 
was retained by the Government of India for its own needs^ 
Lord Lytton, when he was Viceroy, made a division of 
the items of revenue and expenditure into the three ciiisses 
of Imperial, Provincial and Divided. The central govern- 
ment was responsible for the payment of the home charges, 
maintenance of the army and navy, central administration 
and foreign affairs, posts, telegraphs, mints and railways ; 
all these were under its care. The purely central heads of 
revenue were salt, opium, customs and tributes from the 
Indian States. Irrigation was divided between central and 
provincial governments, as were also the proceeds of land 
^ revenue and assessed tastes. The province had now to 
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provide money for education, police, health and sanitation 
and took all the revenue ^rom reg^istration fees. They had, 
however, still to obtain ^he sanction and approval of the 
Indian Government for their revenues and expenditure and 
had no power to borrow money or to raise loans. The 
I British Parliament has now no control over Indian revenues 
i except that its sanction has to be obtained for expenditure 
\ on military operations beyond the frontier. A financial 
I statement for India is placed before the House of Commons 
i every year and is passed as a matter of course. 

I Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 

I With the gfrowth of the demand for the transfer of 
* financial responsibility and control to the representatives 
of the people, necessity was felt for the transfer of more 
control to the provincial gfovernments. The Reforms 
introduced by the Government of India Act of 1919 made 
important chanpr^s in the system of financial management. 
A clear demarcation was made between central and provin- 
cial fiiianoe. The Government of each province was made 
responsible for raising its own revenues and the system of 
divided heads was abolished Each province had its own 
Finance Department with a Finance Member in charge and 
had also the right to raise loans. Within a province the 
various items were divided into Reserved and Transferred 
subjects. The latter were under the control of ministers 
chosen from ' among the elected representatives of the 
people, while the Reserved subjects were under the control 
of the Governor-in-Council. 

Since 1919 provincial finance was practically separated 
from the imperial finance and with one reservation the 
local gevarnments were made masters in their own financial 
houses. The reservation was that the provinces had to 
make certain fixed annual contributions to the Government 
of India ; they varied as between province and province 
and the total was about ten crores. These charges were 
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felt to be burdensome by tb© provinees and were remitted 
in 192849* The Government of^India now bold© the 
firrowini? beads of sucb revenues as Customs and Inoome* 
tax, while the sources of revenues of tb© provincial g^Overn^ 
ments are more or less static and inelastic. The provinces 
now claim an adequate share in the growing gfovernment 
revenues and the question of giving to each province such 
share in the revenues as will put it on a stable finmioial 
footing to meet all its internal r^uirements without inter- 
ference from central government is important 
Government of India Act 1935 and the New Reforms. 

Vast changes in the direction of Indian self-government 
were brought about by the Government of India Act, 1935* 
The new Act embodies two main principles. The first is 
Provincial Autonomy with a government responsible to an 
elected legislature in every province. The second is that 
there will be at the centre a responsible Government of 
India based on federation of British Indian Provinces and 
Indian States. The new constitutional provisions relating 
to the Provincial Governments were brought into force on 
1st April, 1937. There is, however, inevitable delay about 
the inauguration of federation. This is due to the reason 
that the treaties of the Indian States are with the British 
Crown and these will require modification in case the states 
desire to enter federation. Meanwhile at the centre, the 
constitution established by the Act of 1919 prevails subject 
to certain changes here and there. 

The Provincial constitution provides for the executive 
authority on behalf of His Majesty to be exercised by the 
Governors. It also provides for a council of ministers to 
aid and advise the Governors. The Governor chooses the 
ministers who hold office during his pleasure and only such 
are selected as are likely to have the support of the Legis- 
lature. The Governor is to be guided by the advice of the 
ministers except in special cases for which other provisions 
exist in the Act. 
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Under the Act tffere will be ^'eleven Gownor’sj 
proirinees, namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the N, W. F, Province, 
Orrissa, the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam and Sind, 
Nietni^^er Report. 

An investigation was considered necessary about the 
Provincial and Central finance as a corollary to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935- Sir Otto Niemeyer was entrusted 
with this work and his report was published in April 
1936. The Peport proposed immediate financial assistance 
by the centre from the beginning of provincial autonomy 
to certain provinces’^ partly in the form of cash pay- 
ments and partly in the form of cancellation of the net 
debt incurred previous to April 1, 1936, and partly in the 
form of distribution to the jute growing provinces of a 
further 12J per cent, of the jute tax. 

The Central Government was also to distribute 50 per 
cent, of the proceeds of the income tax to the provinces 
in the following proportion : — Madras 15, Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P. 6, Assam 2, 
N. W- F- Province 1, Orissa 2, and Sind 2. No distribution 
is to take plac«^ if the Central Government does not get at 
least Rs. 13 crores from its share of the income-tax and the 
oontiibution from the Railways. 

Territorial Classification of Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Government are 
now classified into central, provincial and local. At the 
beginning of the financial year the Finance Member or 
Minister of each of these bodies places before the members 
what is called a Budget which is the annual Balance Sheet 

Annual <»sh payments areas follows 

To the U* P. Rs. 26 lakhs for 5 years only, to Assam Rs. 30 lakhs, to 
Omsa Rs. 40 lakhs, to the N. W, F. P Rs. ioO lakhs (sahjeot to 
rectMisidemtion after 5 years)*and to Sind Rs. 105 lakhs to bt reduced by 
stages alter ten years. 
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of the country, or pwvjno©, or looii body, and cohtidns an 
account of all the items of income and eipenditnre of the 
respective anthorities. Usually an%ocount is first given of 
the closing year’s income and exp4iditure and this shows 
whether there was a balance or a dificit. Then ootae the 
estimates for the coming year on the basis of the closing 
year’s figures. If it is expected that the revenue will not be 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, then proposals are mad© 
for tapping fresh sources of fPcome ; if, on the other 
hand the revenue is expected to be greater than expendi- 
ture, suggestions are made for the utilizing of the surplus. 

EXPENDITURE 

The chief heads of Imperial, or Central expenditure are 
shown on the next page. 

Military Expenditure. 

A glance at this table show« that “ military service ” is 
the largest single item in the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India; The country has the protection of the 
British Navy on the seas, but the land frontier is large, 
and considerable expenditure is incurred in keeping the 
frontier tribes under control. Large armies are also 
maintained with the avowed object of keeping peace be- 
tween the diflTerent communities in India. It is frequently 
*tiggested that military expenditure is very heavy and 
it has been reduced in recent years ; the government 
has also introduced the policy of gradual ludianization of 
the army. In this and other ways, it is hoped that further 
large reduction in military expenditure will be possible. 
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1* G#ii6i*ai Slutetnentigpf the Revetiiif and Eicpeiiilftiire^ 
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Rspenue 

Principal Heads of Revenue : 
Customs 

Central Excise Duties 
Corporation Tax 
l^xes on Income othe: 
Corporation Tax 
Salt 
Opium 
Other Heads 


Total Principal Heads ... 


Railways ; Net Receipts I 
shown in Railway Budget) 
Irrigation ; Net Receipts 
Posts and Telegraphs : Net 
Receipts 
Debts Services 
Civil Administration 
Cwency and Mint 
Civil Works and Misc. 

Public Improvements 
Miscellaneous 
Defence Services 
Contributions and Miscellane- 
ous Adjustments between 
Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

Extraordinary Items 


Total Revenue 
Deduct 

Total 


i' 

For 

^ details 
vide 
state- 
ment. 

os 

. 

0^ cd S 

St it 

— t 

A 

458761 

391600 

377500 

•* 

65250 

101400 

850C0 

n 

23776 

53000 

44700 


141993 

142000 

163400 

.. ,, 

108588 

82000 

77000 

.. „ 

4714 

4737 

4717 


9948 

11027 

11130 

* 

813030 

788464 

763447 


340709 

37823V 

439780 

: 1 ” 

83 

74 

26 


' 26326 

10672 

17131 


7605 

6138 

6238 

,, 

10672 

10539 

11364 


12766 

12439 

21686 


2995 

3281 

3091 

,, 

14660 

12006 

15621 


7252 

58856 

8193 

” 

31577 

40289 

105818 

1 

257675 1 

.317365 1 

l392395 14 


... 


84206 1 i: 

1 

257675 1 

317365 1 

1476601 |i5 


OQ wS 


351100 

121000 

126200 

230000 

83000 

5285 

11097 


927682 


410942 

84 

20953 

6129 

11271 

22144 

2845 

13467 

4414 


30552 
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m ^ 

Charged to Revenue of the Central Governmetit. 

* thousands of Rupees-) 


For 

details 

vide 

state- 

ment. 


Expenditure : I 

Direct Demands on the j 
Revenue 

in' ' 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works 
charged to Revenue 

Railways : Interest and Mis- 
cellaneous Charges as shown ' 
in Railway Budget ... j 

Irrigation 

Posts and Telegrapihs 

Debt Services ... ! 

I 

Civil Administration ... j 

Currency and Mint ... j 

Civil Works and Misicllaneous' 
Public Improvements ... i 

Miscellaneous ... | 

Defence Services ... j 

Contributions and Miscclla- 1 
neous Adjustments between 
Central Provincial Covem- 
ments j 

Extraordinary Items ... | 


Total Expenditure Charged 1 
to Revenue ... j 

Surplus * 


Total 


m 

ta . 

o 

3-13 5 

Revised 

Estimate 

1940-41. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1M1*42. 






* 




38586 

40716 

38763 

43587 

6 

64 

61 

21 

297390 

325130 

340219 i 

I 

309100 

982 

1082 

963 ' 

971 

7358 

6929 

6836 

*6970 

120023 

121113 

114016 

130575 

1112*13 

119056 

127332 

131143 

3923 

i 6163 

11022 

9721 

i 

i 26935 

j 

1 

! 32277 

1 

30312 

37583 

j 38621 

I 36656 

36663 

28204 

I 502643 

! 

i 594074 

t 

728353 

845666 

1 

j 30571 

i 

i 

1 30523 

1 

30508 

30447 

79465 

1 4091 

11661 

24950 

1257675 

1316874 

1476601 

1588938 

... 

491 

... 

... 

1257675 

1317^5 

1476601 

1588938 
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P^iUic Debt. 

This is a larger item an. most national budgets and is the 
second largest item in the Indian budget When the 
management of Indian affairs was transferred from the 
Kast India Company to the Crown, the government took 
over the debts of tlje Company, amounting to 107 orores of 
*^rupees; these have been increased in many ways since then, 
so that in 1926 the total de|>t of India stood at 967^48 crores. 
The increase was due largely to loans made for developmeixt 
of railways and irrigation works, Indians oontribiition to the 
Great War, the budgetary deficits and losses on the sale of 
silver. The total debt is divided into productive and un- 
productive debts ; of the total of 11,97*90 orores on 3Lst 
March 1941, 82 per cent, was productive debt and only 18 
per cent, was unproductive. A statement of the debt of 
Government of India on Sist March 1941 appears below : — 
Debt of the Government of India. 

^^Interesf-heaHiig Ohligafions of the Goveniment of India 
on the Slst March, 1941 (Budget Estimate). 

In India 


Public debt 

(In crores of rupees; 

lioans 

434.65 

Treasury Bills 

39-.3{) 

Total 

473-95 

Fnfuiided debt 

Service Funds 

0 93 

Post Office Savings Bank 

.sO-73 

Post Office Cash Certificate.s 

0.5-44 

State Provident Fxinds 

77-9S 

Other items 

jr24 

d'otal 

226-23 

Deposits 

41-66 

Total Obligations in India 

741*92 
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In England ^ # 

Public Debt 

hoMs ^ .,.3 3S9’21 

War contribution ,** ... # 20*62 

Capital portion of animities 
created in purchase of railways ... 42*12 

ToM 451*95 . 

Unfunded debt 4*08 

Total obli^anoiiK ill England... 455*98 

Grand Total ... 1,197*90 

The total amount of inteiest to be paid on the debt in 
1940-1 \vas about twelve erores on g^eneral debt services, and 
2f' erores on railway capital. The net receipts from railways 
were about 38 erores while provincial governments obtain 
iar^e revenues from irrigation. There is thus a eonsidetable 
profit to the State from such public debt services and 
India’s general financial position appears to be relarivoly 
sound, as the unproductive debt is small compared with 
that of many other countries ; e. g.. the debts of most 
European countries are far greater. England’s National Debt 
now is about £7,000 million, t. e., nine or ten times as large 
as it was a hundred years ago. 

Home Charges. 

A certain amount of the expenditure of the Indian 
^ Government has to be incurred in England in what are 
known as the Home Charges.* These are met by the 
balances which foreign merchants have to send to India to 
for Indian exports which exceed the imports in value 

The variot^s itetas constituting the Horae charges are 
U) Expenditure of the High CommissioDer for India 
w) Part of tbe Expenditure of the India Office 

Contribution made by bdia to the British Governraent for the 
eervic^ of the British Kegimenta! troops in Indian territories 
and of the British Navy in Indian waters, 

Pensions and allowances of r<^irtd civil and milllarjr otoers in 
England. 
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almost every year. The "Secretary of Stite in Eagfland sells 
Council Bills to such merchants, and receives English 
money in London on b^alf of the Indian Government, 
The amount duo from these English merchants is paid out 
of the Indian treasury to the exporters in India. 

PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE 

The heads of expenditure of the provincial governments 
are as follows : — ^ 

1. Direct demands on revenue including the salaries of 
the officials and the staflP, working expenses, charges of 
administration, etc , oto , These expenses are essential, to be 
incurred by the Government, to get revenue under the 
major heads of Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Forest, and 
Registration. 

2. Irrigation Revenue Account, consisting of interest 
on debt and roiscellaneous irrigation expenditure, 

3. Irrigation capital account charged to revenue. 

4. Debt services comprising of interest on ordinary 
debt and reduction or avoidance of debt, 

5. Civil administration, including general administ- 
ration of reserved and transferred departments, administ- 
ration of justice, jails, police, convict settlemeats and 
prisons. 

6. Beneficent Departments, e. g. 

Education. 

Medical. 

Public Health, 

Agriculture. 

Industries. 

7. Civil Works. 

8. Miscellaneous ; Famine relief and insurance, pen* 
sions, stationery, printing, etc. 

9. Contributions to Central Government, 

10. Civil Contingencies Fund. 
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IL Capital expeiditure not ch^gred to Eovetiue, and 
drainage works^ industrial development, kydro^alectrie 
development, civil works, etc. 

CENTEAL SOURCES OP^EVENUES 

For meeting this expenditure the govetnment can issue 
loans and obtain revenues from the following sources 

L Revenues from state ownership of lands and 
buildings. 

2. Income from productive Undertakings. 

3. Irregular revenues from fines, penalties, gifts, 
indemnities, escheats and forfeitures. 

4. Revenues from taxation. 

6. Fees from non-economio sources such as gun licen- 
ces, etc. 

Provincial. 

The chief heads of the revenue of the provincial govern* 
ments are as follows : — 

1. Land Revenue. 

Excise. 

3. Stamps. 

4. F^orests. 

5u Registration. 

b. Certain taxes which provincial governments may 
impose at their choice. ^ 

7. Irrigation receipts. 

8. Interest. 

9. Civil administration. 

10. Capital receipts 

11. Receipts from beneficent departments, e. g,, educa- 
tion, medical, public health, agriculture and industries. 

12. Hydro-Electric (excess of receipts over working 
expenses) as in the Punjab. 

The Punjab Budget Estimates for the years 194142 
are given in the attached table. 
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Budget Estimate of the 

** {Source 

(’000 omitted). 


# 

Head of Account 

Accounts 

of 

19H94(). 

1 

j Revised 
(estimate 
j of 
' 1940-1. 

Budget 

estimate 

of 

1941-2, 

Principal heads of revenue : 

Taxes on income ^ ... 

22,32 

3.3,28 

35.68 

Land revenue 

2.34,20 

2,94,88 

2,97,24 

Excise 

1,04,98 

1,06,28 

1,06,71 

Stamps 

74,55 

68,78 

68,36 

Forests 

26,39 

33,92 

.30,77 

Begisfiratioo 

8,50 

8,72 

8,72 

Receipts from Motor Vehicle Tax- 



ation Act 

13,49 

14,07 

14,04 

Other taxes and duties 


14,13 

_24_,78 


4.94,87 

5,74,06 

5,86„30 

Beneficent Department : 



“ ~ 

Education 

21,37 

21,72 

21,80 

Medical 

12.38 

14,03 

12,53 

Public Health 

3,95 

4,48 1 


Aifriculture ... i 

16J5 

20,03 

26,96 

Veterinary 

' 2,88 

3,20 

3,81 

Ca*operative 

4,13 

6,57 

7,07 

Industries 

_7,75 

8.46 

^_8,16 



77.48 

85,11 

Intimation 

5,08, 7()‘ 

6,14,9^ 

4,92, eT 

Administration 

21,21 

22,94 

22,26 

Civil Works 

28,78 

32,86 

2«,74 

Hydro-Electric 

10,87 

5,51 

10,63 

Miscellaneous 

^8,31 

27,87 

27.46 

Debt Services 

3,76 

4.22 

4,07 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 



«aent ^ 

3,85 

851 

3, .51 

Total revenue receipts 

11,69,46 

12,6.3,41 

12,60,58 

Extraordinary receipts 

41,63 

82,61 

68,09 

Grand Total 

12,11,09 

13,46,92 

13,28,67 
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PtiDjab Go^ernikiatit. 

Budget Values) ^ 


0 


Head oC Eixpenditure. 

Accounts 

of 

1939-40. 

B^vised 

estimate 

of 

1940.1, 

Budg«i 

eBtimKte 

of 

1941-3. 

P 

Direct demand on revenue : 

1 

k 


ijaud revenue 

44,35 

1 44,99 

48,70 

Excise 

11,48 

10,30 

11,50 

Stamps 

1,47 

1,46 

1,60 

Forests 

25,43 

1 26,67 

28,86 

Registration 


67 

70 

Charges on account of Motor Vehicle 


1 


Taxation ilct 

65 

1,45 

3,56 

Other taxation 

1.09 ] 

L- -I'li- 



85,06 i 

i 86,67 

90,52 

!iene€cetU Department ; 




Scientihc 

1 29 

31 

22 

Education 


1,65.29 

1,67,76 

Medical 

50,60 

1 50,86 i 

61,02 

Public Health ... 

18,0 i 

, 2.3,51 

27,75 

Agriculture 

36,62 

40,31 

48,38 

V^eterinarv 

j 18,49 

17,60 

18,67 

Oo-operativs 

1 17.81 

20,08 

23,22 

Industries * . 

18,80 

20,82 

^2,24 


^ 3,24,13 

3,38,68 

3,59,26 

Irrigation 

1,58,26 i 

1.62,94 

1,63,95 

Administration 

3,30,48 1 

3,46 69 

3.49,41 

Civil Works 

1,29,97 1 

1.32,36 

1,40,42 

Miscellaneous 

1,96.47 

1,77,41 

1,68,16 

Hebt Services 

Total revenue expenditure 

-17,46 

12,05.91 

-5,60 

12,39,06 

-15,36 

12,66,38 

Capital Expenditure 

1030 

10,16 


Grand total 

11,96,60 

12,49,41 

12,6£86 ■ 
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PElNOIpj^S OF TAXil*riONS 

of Taxation. ^ 

Specific Revenues, study of the sources of govern* 
revenue shows that considerable sums are received 
from direct charges on specific persons for services ren- 
dered, e, the carriage of persons and goods by rail, 
and ^ transmission of letters by post. These are called 
Specific revenues. 

TiXOi^es. Taxes are compulsory contributions made to 
the government for which there is no direct return. 
Thex' differ from specific revenues, in that they are 
levied on practically all persons in the community, in 
order to cover the cost of the services rendered by the 
State to people in general. When a man pays for a raiU 
way ticket he gets a definite service in return, i. «?*, he is 
carried from one place to another, but when he pays 
income (or land tax), he does not receive anything directjy 
in return at the time of the payment ; he benefits in- 
directly in so far as the money is spent for the good of the 
whole community of which he forms a part. 

Taxes may be direct or indirect : the former are those 
in which the burden is borne by the person on whom 
they are levied e. g , income-tax which is borne directly 
by every assessee. An indirect tax is one in which the 
burden may be shifted by the person on whom it is 
levied to some other person ; it is levied on one person 
but may be borne by another. Thus, if a tax is levied 
on petrol, it is paid in the first place by the importers 
of petrol, but it is likely to be borne ultimately by the 
motor car owners. The person on whom a tax is imposed 
is said to receive the impact of the tax. If he can 
shift iU burden on to the shoulders of another, that 
person is said to bear the incidence of the tax. In a direct 
t43tx the impact and the incidence are on the same person, 
while in an indirect tax the impact and incidence are 
op different persons. 
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Direot j;0O#r«lly CMMi#®rad to be better t^iut 

i|i4ireot, bemuse it is possible to apportion tbeiir burdep 
aooor4in0 to the subject’s abilitjr t® pay ; they («» paid by 
people with fall knowledge that tihey are contributing 
their share to the fund, and usually the charge cannot be 
shifted on to another person. Their cost of oolleotioii is, 
however, relaitively heavy and their burden is sometimes 
felt keenly by the tax payers, who often attempt to 
evade the payment. The grrpt advantage of indirect 
taxation is its convenience ; the payer frequently does not 
know that he is paying a tax. Indirect taxes are often 
easy to collect and the cost of collection is usually small. 
Sometimes they are levied with social or economic objects 
in view, e, g.. to encourage, or discourage, the use of certain 
articles in consumption. 

Diimiom of Indian Revenues. Indian revennes may be 
classified as 

1. Tax revenue, divided into : — 

(o) Receipts from direct taxes, e. g.. Land Revenue 
and Income Tax. 

(6) Receipts from indirect taxes, e. g , customs, excise 
salt, opium, stamps and registration. 

2. Non-tax Revenue, including receipts from : 

(а) Government or public undertakings, e.g., rail* 

ways, irrigation, public works, posts, telegraphs 
telephones, stationery, printing. 

(б) Hocial services, e g., education, hospitals, sanita* 

£tou. 

(c) Loans or debt services. 

id) Miscellaneous, e. g., military receipts. 

Taxes play an important part in modern finance. 

Every government has to levy them in order to meet iia 

expenditttra Of the total central and provincial revenues 

in India, (axes form the major portion, as they are about 

sixty pec cent, of the whole. Of this tax revenue* the 

« «, 
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moom© from direct aiid^ndirect taxes 8s about thirty aud 
seventy per cent. respeoUvely* 

^ The questiou then *-ises, what thiiiirs shouid be taxed 

and how much should l^e realized from each member of 
the state ? On what principles, and in what proportion 
shoitld citizens be made to bear the admitted burden of 
taxation ? 

Adam Smith’s Canons of Good Taxation. 

Adam Smith in his famous book, “The Wealth of 
Nations” to which reference has been made earlier, laid 
down the following four canons of taxation, 

(i) Equality^ Taxes should be just and equitable, and 
every person must contribute in proportion to his ability 
to pay. Equality in taxation does not mean that all 
citizens should pay an eifml amount ; there is no justice 
or equality if the rich and the poor have to pay the same 
amount The rich are usually able to pay, not merely in 
proportion to their higher incomes, but even more, and the 
rat© of taxation should be not merely proportional, but 
orogressiv© ; equality in taxation means equality of navrifive. 
R<^»ally what is meant is that the burden should be equit- 
able, which is not necessarily equal. If a rich man pays a 
hundred rupees out of a thousand he does not make as 
much sacrifice as a poor man who pays ten rupees out of a 
hundred, although the proportions are the same. On the 
principle of equality of sacrifice, the income-tax in Imlia 
is assessed on a graduated basis ; it is also a progressive 
tax, the rate of which rises as the incomes on which it is 
levied become higher. 

(fi) Certainty, The tax which each individual is 
bound to pay, ought to be certain and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the maimer of payment, and the amount 
to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain not only to the 
contributor bpt also to every^ other person. Th© govern- 
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ehculfi kiiow how miieJilt will r^eiv^ from thi 
tax, so that it oan make ai| almost exact estimate of tte 
revenues it expects to obtain in th^ foHowitif year, 

(ui) Vonremence. Every tax Ihould be levied* at thf 
time, and in the manner, in which it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributors to pay. In India, the land 
revenue is collected usually when the crops have been 
irathered and sold ; income-tax is deducted from the salaries 
of many people often without fteir knowingr that they are 
paying a tax. 

(iv) Economij The tax should be such as will entail 
the least possible cost in collection, in order that the greater 
net benefit may accrue to the state from the amount paid 
hy the tax*payen 

To these four principles laid down over 160 years ago 
by Adam Smith, modern economists have added the 
following 

iv) Productivity, The tax should not oaly be productive 
of revenues for the state, but also it should be such as will 
not in any way diminish the productive capacity and the 
economic resources of the nation ; e, a productive duty 
may encourage infant industries, while an indiecrimmat© 
laritF may ruin certain industries or industry generally, ’ 
ivi) Elasticity. The system of taxes should b© so 
devised that the revenues of the state automatically expau<i 
with its growing needs, A tax which provides an increase | 
ing return as the population and wealth increase is said 
to be elastic. The chiSf defect of the Pennanent Settle-* 
meat of Bengal has been that the revenue from land in that 
province could not expand with the needs of the community* 

In temporarily settled areas the land tax can be revised . 
and enhanced with the increase in the productivity of the 
land. Inoome-'tax is a good example of an elastic tax I 
^ts yield increases with the economic development of 1^0 
country and niu v$r$aJ , 
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ivU) SimpUdty* Finally, a tax s^Stem should not be 
eomplioated, but should be intelligible to every person* 

Main Features o{ Indi^ Taxation. 

1. Land Revenue, The ^importance of this in the 
Indian fiscal system is very great, as it brings in more 
than one third of the total net revenues of the state. It is 
now a provincial item and vanes from province to province 
according to the nature of^he settlement* It is levied on all 

j lands which are intended for cultivation, and amounts to 
I about sixteen rupees per head of the population. It is a 
* direct tax borne by the cultivator, but it has been called 
^ a land tax, because it is supposed to be more in the nature 
of rent than a tax. 

2. Income Tax, This is the most important item of 
revenue in England. It is the only suitable direct tax yet 
devised, which can be properly graduated and the burden of 
which can be fairly distributed In India the imposition 
of this tax has always caused discontent and its coat of 
collection has been heavy. It was first imposed in 1861) 
and soon abolished ; restored m 1888, it now forms an 
important source of revenue Tn 1916, the principle of 
progression, or graduation, was introduced and incomes 
below Rs. 2 000 per annum were exempted until 1982, 

^ when incomes of not le^s than Rs. 1,000 were brought 
within the taxable limit in order to meet the temporary 
financial stringency. 

Incomes no to 2,000 were agaiH exempted and new 
rates of income tax and supeHsx drawn up on the slab 
system were introduced in the Budget of 1 939-40* The 
new rates*** are as follows : — 

^Income tax on incomes |Q«tt above 2,000 ih to be re^tncted to half the 
^ excess of the income above Rs Rate of Income tax for companiea 

is 2 snn^s 6 pies m the rupee and that of supertax one anna in the rupee 
OB the whole income (no exempted slab) 


t 
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^ Tax 

For first H$f 1, 580* • of igcoaio, uiL 
Next Es. 8,600 0 pi|f in tho mpee 

Next Bs. 6,000 1 anna 8 piee in the nipaa. 

Next Es. 6t000 2 annas in the riipm 

Balance of income 2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 
Super Tax 

For first Rs. 25,000 ^ nil 
N^^^xt Rs. 10,000, 1 anna in the rupee 

„ Rs. 20,000, 2 annas in the rupee 

„ Rs. 70,000, 3 

Rs. 15, OCX). 4 

„ Rs. 1,60,000,5 

,» ,» ^ »» »» 

Balance of income 7 „ „ 


With the introduction of this new scale the existing 
surchari 3 :es (first imposed as an emerirenoy measure in 1931) 
have been abolished. 


3. CmfomH, Custom duties are also important smirces 
of revenue and they are the most important indirect taxes ; 
in imposinjjf them, however, the state has to consider not 
merely the collection of revenue, but also, how for 
the imposition will affect the trade and industries of 
the country. In 1860, imports were taxed at the rate 
10 This met with serious opposition in England 4nd 
there were abolished, except those on salt and liquor 
which were retained to counter-balance the excise duties 
levied within the country on those articles. In 1894, the 
poverty of the Exchequer demand an increase of taxa- 
tion and a duty was imposed on all imports except 
cotton, on which a 8% duty was levied, with a counter* 
vailing excise duty at tdie same rate. In 1917, the import 
duty on Cotton was raised to 7J% without a correspond* 
ing increase in excise duty. The general rate was raised to II 
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) % in 1921 and in the f^lowmg year tH l6%. It is to be 

bonie in mind that the accepted principle on which the 
^ customs duties were levied up to this time was that of free 
' trade, i their obj^t was simply^ to obtain revenues 
and not to protect any industry. On the recommenda- 
tions of the Fiscal (Jommissioii. however, the policy of 
protection was adopted in India and duties levied accord- 
ihgrly^ The cotton excl^e duty was completely abolished 
^ in 1925, and in 1930 a 20 jfer cent preferential cotton duty 
; was levied, which was ransed a^jain in 1931. Customs 
revenue rose from 11*31 crore-^ ot rupees in 1913-14 to 
44cror0S in 1937-38, and tell to 4f^ crores in 1938-39, 

4. iSalt T^x, This is one of the (dde^t taxes in India 
and is paid by even the poorest man, as all salt con- 
consumed in British India is subject to duty. It is 
charged m the form of a tax on imported salt and as an 
excise duty on salt produced in the country under licence ; 
money is also received from the sale of salt produced by 
the government. The general rate of duty, which stood 
at Bs, 2/-/- per maund, was reduced to 1/12/- in 1903. 
to Rs. 1/B/- in 1906 and Re. 1/- in 1907, In 1916 it was 
reduced to 1/4/- and doubled in 1923. This increase 
raised a storm of protest in the country and it was 
again reduced to Rs. 1/4/- in 1924. The civil disobedience 
movement which began in 1930, originally aimed at break- 
ing the salt laws and thus to reduce the sail revenue, Prior 
to March, 1931, the excise duty and import duty on salt 
were always kept similar, but by the Indian Salt Act, 1931, 
atemporary additional customs duty of 4i annas per maund 
was imosed on foreign salt. The duty was reduced 1/9/* 

with effect from 30th September, 1931, but in 1938, 

'■custom duty was raised by 2 annas. In Ap]filr|WS| the 
additional import duty was reduced to If ibihnas per 
. maund. , / ”1 
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Some F««tur«» of Ibt Non-Tax Rov^iio. « 

Opium^ The |^ov©i*tim€nt has ^m^iiOpoly of fcb© $idio 
of opiuiE m th© co^^atry, and iajb© past there %m baen 
a very eonsidemble export to Ohiaa. In 1906^ theChiasse 
(3overni3aeat requested the ladian Government to help 
them io the suppression of its use, and an agreemeht was 
made with China for th© gradual diminution^ and ultimate 
extinction of the export of opium^from India. 

}^ 0 d and Telegraph The primary’ object of govern- 
ment in these services is not to raise revenue but to pro- 
vide a cheap and easy service ; small prolits have^ how^ 
ever, been made. Probably in no country in the world 
are internal letters earned at so cheap a rata as in India 
considering the distanues which they travel. 

/laihrayi} and Irrigation, The revenues from these 
form the major portion of the receipts (apart from taxes) 
of the Government ot India Many of th© railways and 
canals are the property of the State and have been built 
tor public convenience, not with a view to making a profit; 
the undertakings as a whole have, however, beep very 
profitable. The railway earnings were formerly one of the 
item^J in th© general revenues, and this made it very 
diflSeult to manage the railway finances on a purely com- 
mercial basis. Mow, the railway budget hag been separated 
from the general budget, in order that railway adminis- 
tration may be place<l on a proper economic basis, 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

District Administration. 

Provinces in India are divided into Districts as units of 
administration. These vary very much in si^e, in diflerent 
paits of the country, but the average is about 6,000 square 
miles, with a population of about a million inhabitants. 
The officer in charge of a dHtriet admiidstratioa is usually 
a member of the Indian pvil Service, and ig called the 
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i Ootleotor in the “Rejal&tion,” and^th© Deputjr Com^ 

^ ii^iasioner in the ‘^Non-Kegalation/^ provinces; h© is a 
Umt important office#^really the backbone of the 
administration. Althoi<rh he is the representative of the 
Central 0overnment he is the **mau at the spot ’’ and is 
held jwsponsible for the peace and government of the 
district, which depends a good deal on his judgment and 
personal knowledge of its affairs. His duties are manifold* 
As a Collector he is responaoble for the collection of the land 
^ revenue and taxes and for the maintenance of land records 
|| and registers ; he hwars appeals from the decisions ot 
f revenue officers and subordinate revenue courts oi the 
district, he appoints Pnficari^, Lambardars, Sufaidposhes 
^nd Zaildars ; ho h a f]r««t class magistrate with power 
to hear criminal cases regarding the commission of 
offences other than those punishable with death or 
transportation for life, he has also appellate and revi- 
sional jurisdiction over second and third class 
magistrates of his District. He is head of the District 
Police and has supervisional powers over the District 
Board# municipalities, hospitals and schools. He is thus 
the executive head of the District and he has also judicial 
and revenue duties. Combination of judicial, executive 
and fiscal powers in one officer leads to efficiency of 
administrative control although it may work uniustly 
in certain oases. The exercise of those powers demands 
the utmost care on the part of these officers. 

The other officers in a district are a Superintendent as 
head of the police ; an Executive Engineer who is res- 
ponsible for Public Works; the District Inspector of 
Sohook who is responsible for educational efficiency ; and 
the Civil Surgeon in charge of the hospitals and public 
health* All the officers, though directly under their own 
departmental heads, work under the guidance and super- 
vision of the Collector, or Deputy Commissioner, a^d 

‘ / 
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immediately eubordln&t* to him lire .the TaM$Udan w|p 
are exeoative beads of th&Tasih, or admioisfrative divisit!^ 
of the District. They are assisted by^the Waib Ta^affdars, ' 
are directly responsible for the oolftotion of land xavmvk 
and other taxes, throngh the agency of Paiumria and ' fli® 
hamhardaTS. For Ae administration of jnstioe, there a»b 
civil and criminal courts in the Disiriots, The trial of 
criminal oases is done by the magistrates who are subordi- 
nate to the District Magistrata and the Sessions Judge. 
The civil cases are tried by judges directly subordinate to 
the District Judge and through him to the High Court. 
The administration of civil justice is thus made independent 
of executive control. 

Viflage Communities. 

Small rural communities have existed in Jndian 
villages from very ancient times, and they weye self, 
governing in the old days. These Panchyafs, as they were 
called, accustomed the people to cherish a spirit of freedom , 
and to learn to co-operate in common aims. The first among I 
these aims was joint defence against any neighbouring * 
community which might be hostile. A second important | 
aim was the prevention of internal strifes by the settlement 1 
of disputes among the villagers. A third was the disposal 
and management of land, forest or pasture belonging to the 
local community not allotted in severalty to members, or of 
arable land in which there were usually rights assigned to 
each individual, even if such claims were only for a limited 
time and subject to re-allotment when the period had exr 
pired. These small village panchayats were the units of 
local »elf.government, but the establishment of loOal, civil 
and criminal courts, and the introduction of the ifeveatte 
and poboe organization by the British G-overnment, resulted 
in their disappearance. Though the panchayats have bnt 
their old powers and solidarity, they still play 'a v«ry' |»0* 
minent part in the social life of the country. 
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j Lm&l Self^Oovemnieiit ^ 

^ It was reodgnized Jperhaps rather late) that the 
I oeutralizatioa of control would make administration top* 

! heavy and during Ijord fiipon’s period as Viceroy, local- 
self-government was first introduced in 188d— 84 into India. 
Progress has been slow and difficult, but a great advance 
has been made. Local bodies called Municipal Committees 
' and District Boards, with a diversify of powers, were estab- 
lished all over the country ;%ese legislative bodies in small 
areas were meant to give to the people a training in self- 
government and to throw a certain amount of responsibility 
on to those who lived in a particular area. The three 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay have 
what are called Corporations, constituted under speoial 
Acts, and most of the other large towns have municipalities, 
the majority of members of which are elected. In the year 
1938 there were 781 municipalities in India and more 
than fifty per cent of the members of these bodies were 
elected. There are over 21 million people resident within 
their limits. 

Punctiuns of the Municipalities. 

The municipalities are given some control over the many 
affairs of town government, and their numerous tunctions 
f are classed under the four heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. There are certain duties 
which are obligatory, e, g.y lighting, watering apd cleaning 
of public streets and spaces ; checking of public nuisances, 
protection against fire, regulation and abatement of offen- 
sive or dangerous trades and practices, removal of obstruc- 
tions in public streets, and places ; securing or removing 
of dangerous buildings, reclamation of unhealthy localities, 
disposal of the dead, construction and maintenance of 
' public streets, culverts, boundary works, slaughter houses, 
latrines* drainage and sewage works, baths, washing places, 
drinking fountains, tanks, djrains auji! wells ; the possession 
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of a waiter stitply i%amiiig sireeta and numbermf honiteif 
pnbKo taoemation and tlfo supply of animal lympb ? pnbHo 
bospiteia and dispensaries, primar^i^edncatioii, mewinrea of 
.precaution and relief during^ visitations of epidemic diseasta 
and the periods of famine and scarcity. 

The municipalities may also undertake the construction 
and control of new streets, public parks, gardens, libraries, 
museums, halls, offices, rest-houses, and other public build* 
iniys, education above the primary stage ; planting of road^ 
side and other trees, taking census records in connect ion 
with vital statistics ; surveying ; precautionary measures 
connected with dogs and places of carrying on offensive 
trades ; sewage arrangements for private property and 
sewage farms ; public receptions, ceremonies and exhibi* 
tions. 

Sources of Revenue* 

To perform these functions the municipalities may raise 
revenue from - 

(/) Octroi duties levied on articles of general oonsump* 
tion entering the town. 

(it) House or land taxes. 

(m) Professional and trade taxes. 
tiv) Taxes on animals and vehicles. 

(v) Local rates. 

{m') Tolls on roads and ferries. 

(vit) Lighting rates. 
hiii) Conservancy rates and receipts. 

(ix) Passenger taxes. 

M Terminal taxes, 
tel) Pines, 

tell) Letting of municipal land and buildings. 
teiW) Educational and medical fees. 

(mv) Receipts from markets and slaughter louses, 
tev) Interest on investoenta. ^ 



Inc^mie and Expenditara of Mutiicipalities in the Punjab in 1037-38i^ 
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Total Income ... | 1,72,63,691 1 Total Expenditure ... 1,70,^97,706 
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Th^ totiirl anmuafi iwome of^ tli€l la 

is at pjrewttt oyei* Rs, 14 ojjores^ The bardea of laPEiomal 
taxation per head of pepniation vaftes in diffeiieiit .plaeii t 
in the Presidency towns it is from 90 to 14 rupees ; in 
municipalities of the Punjab about Es* 4 ; in the 
Es. 2'3-0. in Madras Bs. 2, and in Bengal about Rs* 24^*0 
per head. 

Work of the Municipalities in the Punjab. 

The Annual Municipal A^iministration Eeport a^d 
Keturns for 1935-36 shows that the number of Municipalities 
during the years rose by 3 to 12L The number of m6inbei!| 
was 1368 ; of these 111 were ofiSoials and 1267 
officials. Of the Presidents 77 were elected noh* 
officials, 28 elected officials and the B rest ' nominated 
officials- The total income during the year was 1*^ 
crores and expense 1*67 orores. The expenditure oU 
education was 33.06 lakhs. Most of these bodies are op 
their way to recovery from the financial stress which they 
have experienced during recent years and there is a general 
quickening of interest in municipal affairs. A very impor* 
tant event of the year was the supersession of thq Lahqre 
Municipal Committee by the Government on aocount .of 
chronic mal-ad ministration and failure to discharge its 
functions properly and the appointment of an Admiuisr 
traton An Improvement Trust has aUo been established 
at Laho with a view to look to the improvement of the 
city Executive officers have been appoined in varidus 
municipalities in the Province under the Executive Officers 
Act. The efforts of these officers can only sncoeed if 
members co-operate with them* 
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District and Local Boards been ©stablialbed imt 
rural areas and most of them oontaij# an elected maioritir* 
They get their revenue from land cesses and perform 
much the same functions, and possess similar powem 
in their areas, as those of the municipalities in towns. 

All the land in the Punjab is subject to the payment 
of a local rate not exceeding tet pies for every rupee of 
its annual value, n s., double land revenue. **and 
proceeds of this rate are credited to the District Fundw 
The District Boards are also empowered to levy ceitaiil 
taxes and fees. The obligatory duti^ of a District Board 
are ; — 

{<?) The management of all property vested in the 
District Board, 

(6) The construction, repair and maintenance of public 
roads and other means of communication, 

ic) The establishment, management, maintenance and 
visiting of public hospitals, dispensaries, serais and schools 
and the construction and repairs of all buildings connected 
with these institutions, 

(d) The training of teachers and establishment of 
scholarships. 

[e) The supply, storage and preservation from pollution 
of water for drinking, cooking and bathing purposes. 

f/) The planting and preservation of trees. 

Local governments may also direct the control and 
administration of the following matters by a Distrid 
Board ; — 

(а) Management of any property vested in His Majesty^ 

(б) Establishment, maintenance, visiting and manage^ 
^aent of markets, rest-houses, camping grounds and the 
»^pairs of all buildings 0 a|ineoted*with these institutions* 
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fo) constmction ant repair of eAankioente and the 
fil|)ply, storagr© and oojf^rol of water for agrrioultnral pnr* 
poses* ^ 

(d) Preservation and reclamation of the soil and the 
drainage and reclamation of swamps* 

(e) Construction, repair and maintenance of famine 
prevention works and the establishment and maintenance 
of such relief works, reliefWiouses, and other measures in 
titne of famine or scarcity as may be entrusted to the 
oharge of the Board by the local government* 

{/) Registration of marriages* births and deaths, 

(g) Fairs and agricultural shows and industrial exhibi- 
tions. 

(h) Establishment and management of funds. 

(#) Management of public ferries. 

(j) Any other local works or measures likely to pro- 
mote the health, comfort, convenience and interest of the 
public or the agricultural or industrial prosperity of the 
country. 

In almost every district of British India, save in the 
province of Assam, there are District Boards, subordinate 
lo which are two or more Sub-District Boards. There are 
about S07 district boards in India with more than 16,000 
memberSi of whom 73 per cent, are elected. 



Budgel of the Punfab Dialricl Boards in 1937-38* 
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ii$»|if0veiii«til Trust. "" ^ 

A notabk feature ©i iJie recent sanit«try bietory of 
India is the activity dig^layed by the great cities in the 
direction of social improvements. In Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Allahabad^ Rangoon and Cawnpore the Im-* 
provement Trusts developed important activities, e, g., 
Opening up congested areas, laying out or widening 
streets, providing open spf,ces. Other cities like Lahore 
are beginning to follow the examples of these great cities. 
The G*overnment of India established an Improvement/ 
Trust to attend to slum clearance in Old Delhi city and to 
the"^ general expansion of their winter capital 


SUMMARY 

The state requires funds, not only foi the discharge of necessary 
functions, such as defence, and maintenance of peace and order, but also 
for other optional functions which arc undertaken for the good of citizens. 
The study of the manner in which revenues are raised and expended by the 
^ State is called Public Finance ; this differs from private finance, m that. 

' whereas an individual has to spend according to his income, the State has 
to look first to its expenditure, and then to raise the necessary funds. 
The balance sheet which gives the annual estimates of revenues and 
expenditure is called the Budget. 

Financial administration was highly centralized m India after the 
Mutiny but gradually control bas been transferred to the provinces, until 
now each province is responsible for certain heads of revenue as well p 
for expenditure ; it is proposed to give all residuary revenue and expendi- 
ture to the provincial governments under the new constitution. 

The chief items of expenditure of the Government of India are 
military and civil administration, railways, irrigation, posts and telegraphs. * 
Interest on debt also forms a substantial item, but the financial position of 
the country is relatively sound, because the bulk of the d^bt is productiv<^ 
and is earning interest. ^ 

The provincial governments are responsible for the expenditure <3^ 
their own administration, and on irrigation, education, sanitation and* 
other similar benefit ient services. 

The revenue of the State may be derived from (i) government pro- 
•petty, (a) commercial undertakings, (m‘) fees and fines and In') other 
specific revenues and taxes. 

The last mentioned differ from the other revenues in that they are a 
compulsory contribution from all citizens, without there being direct 
retidum for the charge. 

Taxes may be direct, e. g., those in which the impact and the incidence 
are on the people who pay them ; and indirect, or those in which the 
incidence and the impact or on different persons* 



' A icK>4 fMgal to-miSt ’be just, convenifnc* cert^m.-ecoabmicail.ifelfl^^ 
and picofstoj®.' It'is iwst, if lb« bnrdcn of tie taxed is di8t^ibutei:’’0'' 
‘ as to mate'WTOCrifke, but not necessaxi^ tbe paymeuta* 

’^sactifice' will M equal, not necessarily wbeiRbe taxes ate << prop^tionad, 
income, but when 'they are progressive. Ahj|jiccnne*tia is good'fro*n‘Ak> 
point pf view» but no single taxis entirely ^isfactory and a fiscal sysfieitt'', 
should ^ whole. 

per cent of the Indian revenues are_ deriyedr,iro»'; 
customs, iPcOme tax, salt tax. and land revenue, remaining tevenslpS 
are from railways, posts, telegraphs, forests, irrigation and excise duties* . 

The unit of administration in India^is the District, with the District 
Officer as a very important figure- Village communities which were the 
units of self-government in olden times, have lost much of their solidarity, 
but an attempt is being made to bring them to their old importance* 
Municipal Committees and District Boards have been established and giyen 
powers to levy certain taxes, rates, tolls and octroi duties. Thgy haw 
also compulsory and optional duties concerned with the health and wel- 
fare of the Citizens in their areas. 


Quetfio&t and Exereiiea ,v 

1. What IS the State ? Why docs it exist and what are its functions?^ 

2. “ Defence is more important than opulence.’’ Explain. 

3. What kind of industries do you think should be managed by the 

State ? What are the commercial functions of the Government of India P 
Give reasons for your answer " 

4. What is the main difference between public and private finance f' 

5. Who is the president of the District Board or Municipal Com- 

mi ttee in the place Where you live ? How many members are there ? 
How many of them are elected and what functions does this body per- 
form ? Discuss its latest Budget, " 

^■ 1 . l '’y people in an Tn,ji»^ 

village ? What is the burden of taxes on each villager ? 

7. What amount of income-tax should be paid bv people w ith 
following incomes. ’ , 

(«) Rs, 800 per annum, 

(&) Rs. 5,7000 
(c) Rs 9,900 

B. What are thie Home Charges paid by the Government of India 
and how are they met ? 

a list of the officers responsible for order and government 
m youx District and outline the duties of each. ernment 

fmimte gxowlia of provincial finance in India. What k fedale 

of latest budget of the Indian Gawmment i prepare a Ust 

w pwpSHme expenditure, and their approximate amountt 


-12. What is the meaningly ** Equity in Taxation’ ” 1 




^ taascs tm {t) (fM) 1%^! 

^ It t II 3^ ftzi^Dice 

i»Uf Give xea^n^r the iii|^«eticiii$* f 

IS^ ^Give varjmi« heads of cetittal* j^tovincial ajidi kKm uevenw^ aod^^ 
fa^Mfi^iitTOr *, 

13^ f Wat i« a mtplu^ aitd what t» deficit m a 
U) irnm eiidiet t 

|7i Give tihe hiitc^ of the lAdiaft eoatoiaa duties, 

. ** The l^diati taBff has been a revenue tadff/" I^li 

a |t. Wlj^y tijiji ig^t tan lev^d m India and why was.'fe resented W 
IweiP^ ? What was the effect of the cml disobedience movement on 
salt mat and what wotdd the effect of the abolition of the tait on 
i^e Indian Bodiet ? 

^ Bow i|outd you justify the (;?utta|linant of jthe o^inaii duty ? 

What is the ffinqtldtt uhdetlyxnl e|dse duties ^ 

Name the ithfiottaot of Ea^ue of Central ahd Provincial 

^nts, (P. V, tm,) 

fftdkate ihe manner whmh Ihstdct Ateintsttation in India 
ne more useful ? (P* V* 1934.) 

^ piSBinngiiish between direct and indirect tases ? St^ic your own 
|itmijdof distmetion ^ (P* V, 1934^364 

afiatisfied with municipal administration in your country ? 
'w w«^dyop8|«cst? <p. t! mm 

/ilww GfWwIw^itfchrit of in 3f% Punjab? 

m 'Afem; and how ean ^ <f. m t»m.) 

EZ Wai are hht imethm itd a is|tkS:tin!Sify f 'Bpw docs k obtain 
funds to d^|«&irge those .functions t ^ {P» ¥» 1935*) 

38. Explain the following terms j-** 

(a) tax, (b) fee* (c) hnc, (d) penalty, (c; special assessp^t^ 

39, What are among the principal sources of Central and Provmcii 
Hevenuts in India ? (P* (/, t9S9 f 

30, BrieEy de&cnbe the economic activities of a municipality with 
fidiich you are acquainted. Suggest how such activities can increase 
economic welfare. (P U 19381, 


mm. 








